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THE JOY OF CHILDHOOD 


Any Child-even the Bahy-Anows when 
PEARS /s used in the bath; thats why 
he wont he happy till he gets 








THE PRIDE OF YOUTH 





PEARS SOAP /s /he pride of youth because it 

ives that incomparably thorough cleansing 
and puritying of the skin which has made 
the PEARS COMPLEXION so famous. 


THE COMFORT OF OLD AGE 
A PEARS’ SOAP COMPLEXION /s @ defence 


against the ravages of time Many a grandmother 
5) és x3 ‘ 25 2 : . 
who has used PEARS since childhood,is carrying 
her velvety skin and girlhood complexion into old age. 


A Lire TIME OF HAPPINESS 
FOLLOWS THE CONSTANT USE OF 


PEAR 


Of All Scented Soaps Pears’ Otto of Rose is the best. 
All rights secured. 


























JAMES, CARDINAL GIBBONS, ARCHBISHOP OF BALTIMORE. 
From the portrait by Theobald Chartran—Copyright, 1904, by M. Knoedler & Company, New York. 


[See page 811.] 
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THe COLOSSAL CRI-Y. 
BY EDGAR SALTUS. 
HOW NEW YORK, ONCE A DUTCH TRADING-POST, THEN A 
BRITISH GOLONTAL SETTLEMENT, AND LATER A SOMNOLENT 
AMERICAN PORT, HAS SWIFTLY EXPANDED INTO A WORLD 
METROPOLIS—ITS INTERESTING PAST, ITS AMAZING PRESENT, 
AeD LES TLHVGCALCULAGLE FUTURE: 
least two thousand million. That is 


N EW YORK will be an extraordinary 

place when it is finished—when it 
But it has been in process of com- 
pletion a pretty long time. At the start 
it was a little Dutch seaport. The island, 
at the lower end of which it squatted, 
had, a bit before, been purchased of the 
aborigines for a sum _ equivalent to 
twenty-four dollars. It is now worth at 


is! 





NEW YORK IN 1790, FROM THE HARBOR—ON THE 





rather a rise. 

The first recorded sale of real estate 
was a lot thirty feet front by a hundred 
and ten deep, which fetehed nine dollars 
and sixty cents. What the last sale will 


be, and what it will bring, no clairvoyant 
ean foretell. 
At the time of the first sale the town 
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RIGHT, IN THR BACKGROUND, IS THE BATTERY PARK. 


THE LARGE HOUSE NEAR THE CENTER OF THE PICTURE IS NO. 1 BROADWAY, SIR HENRY 
CLINTON’S RESIDENCE DURING THE REVOLUTION—ON THE LEFT IS TRINITY CHURCH. 


From a lithograph by Hayward. 
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extended from the Battery to Wall 
Street, with large and beautiful farms 
between. These farms produced every- 
thing imaginable, including fine manners 
and pretty girls. The manners are no 
more, neither are the farms, but pretty 
girls are a local specialty still. In some 
respects New York is eminently conser- 
vative. 

At that time it was particularly so. 
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was a reason for that price. There was a 
reason quite as good for the prices of 
a hundred years ago. From a somnolent 
seaport, remote, obscure, and miasmatie, 
the town was beginning to experience the 
primal tremors that were to lift it among 
the metropoles of the world. 

From the conclusion of the war of 1812 
this impulsion may be said to date. With 
that date coincides the passing of old 
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Washington Bank 
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THE HUDSON RIVER— 
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LOWER NEW YORK FROM 


From a photograph—Copyright, 1904, by Irving Underhill, New York. 


Beyond Wall Street was a_ wilderness. 
Within was the élite. The latter com- 
prised ten families—the upper ten. Some 
of them were very rich. Their wealth 
ran into hundreds of dollars. In addi- 
tion to the fine folk, there were others. 
At the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury there were as many as five thousand 
in all. Fifty years later, the population 
had doubled. When the Revolution oc- 
eurred, it had doubled again. 


FROM VILLAGE TO METROPOLIS. 


Meanwhile the town had expanded. On 
the west side it extended above Warren 
Street. On the east it extended farther 
yet, to what is called Broome Street to- 
day. Beyond these limits were swamps, 
salt meadows, infrequent country seats, 
partridge, woodeock, and a serse of be- 
ing alone in the world. 

That is only a trifle more than a hun- 
dred years ago. But already prices had 
jumped. Near Broome Street it was all 
one could do to get a decent lot for a 
penny less than five hundred dollars. On 
Fifth Avenue, recently, a strip fifty by a 
hundred brought over a million. There 


New York and the parturition of the 
present city. The great, act of flipping a 
sovereign across the sea was succeeded 
by the greater act of opening a conti- 
nent. In the establishment of steam 
service, in the subsequent building of 
railroads, with, ultimately, the telegraph 
for overseer, a transformation ensued 
which was comparable only to wizardry. 
But the magie, however marvelous, was 
lack-luster beside that which the taming 
and domestication of electricity, to- 
gether with the tossing up of skyseraping 
towers of Babel and Bedlam, was to pro- 
duce. 

In the advent of these surprises, New 
York has developed into the noisiest city 
in the world. In its sedater days it was 
subdued, neutral-tinted, down at the 
heel, careless, cheap, agreeable, and un- 
healthy. It is more sanitary to-day, far 
dearer, less neutral and livable. Its orig- 
inal brick and brown are going. As 
they go, in their place comes white. Oc- 
easionally an artist in architecture pro- 
vides a touch of canary. But along 
Fifth Avenue, which formerly was al- 
most somber in its brown-stone respec- 
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tability,- one new structure after an- 
other presents a facade of cream. 


CYCLOPEAN CLIFFS, CROWDED CANYONS. 


Beneath the sempiternal blue of the 
sky the effect is gracious. Were the ave- 
nue itself but wider, it might ultimately 
suggest the Paris Elysian Fields—might, 
we say, yet never will, if only because 
of the eyelopean searps of the buildings. 
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is the uproar of trains, cars, tooting 
motors, clanging ambulances, and demon 
draymen, combined with the semioceas- 
ional tornado of fire engines, that it is 
quite insufficient to be acrobatic; it takes 
intrepidity, enthusiasm, and strategy to 
get about. Men who have gone through 
wars unseathed have lost their lives 
there, others perhaps their reason. It is 
a very unholy plaee, and though not 
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—SHOWING THE MOUNTAIN-RANGE OF HUGE BUILDINGS BETWEEN THE BATTERY AND THE CITY HALL PARK. 


From a photograph—Cofpyright, 


Without effort you may foresee the day 
when Fifth Avenue will be a dark lane, 
‘flanked on either side by sheer white 
heights, with, above, a slender stretch 
of tender blue. As with Fifth Avenue, 
so with the other arteries, thoroughfares, 
and-even side streets of the town. They 
will line up giant hotels, gigantie office 
buildings, Gargantuan department 
stores, through which growing crowds 
will cascade. 

The existing subway, together with the 
other subways and tunnels projected, 
will, it is said, lessen and deflect these 
crowds. . But it is wrong to believe every- 
thing we hear. It is more probable that 
the crowds will increase. At each effort 
to facilitate transit, whether by new 
lines, larger cars, or longer trains, al- 
ways are there greater swarms. Every 
convenience adds to the inconvenience. 
About New York last year there were 
conveyed a hundred million more passen- 
gers than were conveyed five years ago. 

As it is, surface cars follow each other 
so continuously that it takes an acrobat 
to cross the street. In certain sections 


—in Herald Square, for instance—such 


1904, by Irving 


Underh 





il, New Vork. 


unique—there are other choice spots we 
wot of fully as emotional—it is rather 
typical of what all New York some day 
shall be. 

A CITY 


OF THE HOMELESS. 


Meanwhile, how are increasing hordes 
that collaborate in these horrors to be 
housed? Apart from tenement districts 
adjacent to the river fronts, all New 
York below Twenty-Third Street—a 
street, parenthetically, which in the 
memory of men who are not yet Methu- 
selahs was once regarded as suburban— 
will, before long, be wholly composed 
of mountain ranges of office and dry- 
goods buildings, with wind-swept, sunless 
ravines between. The homeless will find 
no shelter there. Nor between Twenty- 
Third and Forty-Seeond Streets will 
there be much hope for them, either. 
For a while yet that region will not be 
wholly uninhabitable; but in a_ period 
relatively brief, there where now are 
surviving homes will be skyscrapers, de- 
partment stores, apartment hotels. 
There are plenty of them already in this 
once suburban region. Shortly there will 
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be more. Then there will be practically 
nothing else. 

These things multiply with the insect 
rapidity of crowds. Already the annual 
increase in skyscrapers alone is counted 
in hundreds. Already the entire middle 
division of Manhattan is punctuated by 
them. At present their height varies 
from twelve to thirty stories; but there is 
one now planned that is to be thirty-five. 
It will be duplicated, of course, tripli- 
cated, imitated indefinitely, and then ex- 
ceeded. 

And why not? Builders assure us that 
short of eighty stories there is no engi- 
neering or economic limit to height, pro- 
vided that the basic area be sufficient, 
and that the municipality, together with 
the as yet tolerably unknown quantity 
which we call vibration, omit to inter- 
fere. Assuming the possible and there- 
fore probable construction of these little 
things, they may add a _ Babylonian 
beauty to the city, without, however, pro- 
viding any of Babylon’s charms. 


THE ENDLESS PROCESS OF RECONSTRUCTION. 


Tn any event, edifices more vertiginous 
than those existing are presumable. In 
the past five years new buildings have 
been going up at an average outlay of a 
hundred and twenty millions a year; and 
this not to entertain, or house, or even 
office a population steadily increasing at 
the rate of a hundred thousand per an- 
num—or, at least, not primarily for such 
purposes—but because available area is 
so small that owners are constantly com- 
pelled to improve their holdings to the 
toppest notch. 

Individually they are occupied not sim- 
ply in building, but in demolishing and 
rebuilding. Individually that is what 
they are about; but conjointly they are 
reconstructing the entire town. In this 
process, during the past five years, there 
have been built more than one hundrex 
and thirty apartment hotels, varying in 
height from nine to twenty stories, 
equipped with every imaginable luxury 
and discomfort, with-rooms too small to 
change your mind in, with restaurants 
that do not restore, but with powdered 
flunkies, orchestral diversions, roof- 
gardens, and swimming-pools, together 
with the minimum of ease at the maxi- 
mum price. Parallelly, there have gone 
up department stores, in a single one of 
which forty thousand people shop daily, 
with four thousand employees to help 
them at it; where at any moment be- 
tween eight and six, two thousand shop- 
pers can be fed. 


MAGAZINE. 


Of these buildings, whether office, ho- 
tel, or drygoods, the majority display 
plenty of taste, and some of it pretty bad. 
But their general effect is suggestive. 
Half a dozen of them here and there may 
surprise; often they disconcert; yet when 
New York is covered with them, as ulti- 
mately New York will be, when they 
have ceased to be the exceptional and 
have become the inevitable, they will have 
acquired the serenity of a natural law, 
and with it a beauty titanesque in gran- 
deur. Save in the uplands of dream and 
the hallucinations of poets, nowhere, at 
no time, will there have been any thing 
like unto it. 


A PERPETUAL HOUSE FAMINE. 


Meanwhile, and _ particularly then, 
how shall it fare with the homeless and 
increasing crowds? Every year, and for 
that matter every month, the supply of 
private dwellings diminishes. Those that 
remain will not endure forever. Those of 
recent construction are designed only 
for the rich, who each year are retreating 
more and more conspicuously to their 
country seats, and who oceupy their town 
residences for but. brief periods, gener- 
ally for four months out of the twelve. 
We do not blame them for that. On the 
contrary. 

3ut the point is elsewhere, or rather 
it is here. A trifle more than a century 
ago there were, relatively speaking, so 
many people in New York, and, speaking 
relatively also, so few homes, that a house 
famine occurred, as a result of which a 
lot of people were obliged to put their 
effects in the City Hall and go to jail 
for lodgings. That historic famine may 
seem sporadic. It is constant, with this 
difference: _People nowadays, to whom 
private dwellings, apartment hotels, and 
country seats are equally impossible, put 
their effects in storage and jail them- 
selves in flats. There is progress! 

Yet somewhere there is always light, 
and for the “flatters,” too, there are 
gleams. The gleams radiate from rapid 
transit. But the light is in the outlying 
districts, which improved communica- 
tion will reflect. There, in lieu of in- 
frequent and expensive dwellings, will 
rise multitudes of inexpensive homes— 
squares and crescents such as suburban 
London knows, mile after mile of houses, 
league upon league of villas, all of them 
unpretentious, distressingly similar, but 
convenient, accessible, secure from the 
noise and perplexities of the colossal 
city, and each of them to some human 
being the center of the universe, the one 














spot really cherished, the 
home in which loves and lives 
unfold. 


WHERE 18 THE HEART OF NEW 
YORK ? 


Incidentally, in the mam- 
moth metropolis another and 
a more notable change will 
have occurred. Pathology is 
familiar with a malady known 
as displacement of the heart. 
Of this complaint one of the 
symptoms, or, more exactly, 
one of the results, is loss of 
memory. The patient forgets. 
He becomes aphasiac. At 
first he eannot remember 
names; then words, then 
faces desert him. Finally the 
consciousness of his own 
identity escapes. 

What happens to men is 
happening now to New York. 
Where is the heart of Man- 
hattan ¢ 

Originally at Bowling 
Green, upward with the 
stream of life it has moved, 
halting only to be displaced 
anew, at Broome Street, at 
Bleecker and Bond, at Wash- 
ington and Madison Squares, 
until now diagnosis Iseates 
its social angle at the Plaza. 
From one end of the town to 
the other it has moved, the 
result being that to-day New 
York is aphasiac. There are 
names and places and faces 
that she remembers no more. 
But when, the various sub- 
ways and projected tunnels 
aiding, New York, merged in 
outlying districts, shall have 
lost her identity, the dis- 
placement will be complete. 

From the Battery to Har- 
lem, Manhattan then will be 
comparable only to what the 
City is in London, yet dif- 
fering from the latter in 
this—that it will be the busi- 
ness center not of a metrop- 
olis but of a nation, a great 
mart, the greatest in the 
world, from end to end wholly 
commercial, thronged by day, 
vacant at night, a eyelopean 
inferno with a blue sky, into 
which, each morning, from 
West Chester and New Jer- 
sey and Long Island, hordes 
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A CITY OF SKYSCRAPERS—THE HEART OF NEW YORK’S FINANCIAL DISTRICT, AT THE CORNER 
OF WALL AND BROAD STREETS—IN THE FOREGROUND IS THE ROOF OF THE OFFICES OF 
J. P. MORGAN & COMPANY, 23 WALL STREET; TO THE RIGHT, ACROSS WALL 


STREET, IS THE ROOF OF THE 


UNITED STATES SUB-TREASURY. 


From a photozraph by Brown Brothers, New York. 


of human beings will descend and scheme 
and fight and lie and die for gold. 

Such will be the heart of New York. 
Meanwhile gold is very obvious, and, it 
may be added, highly requisite. 


THE MOST EXPENSIVE CITY. 


“To live in New York costs,” said 
Mark Twain, “a trifle more than you’ve 


got.” It pleased Mr. Clemens to be 
facetious. It pleased the late Mr. Loril- 
lard to be precise. “In New York,” he 
declared, “it is not possible to live like 
a gentleman on less than a thousand dol- 
lars a day.” 

Though Mr. Lorillard was precise, he 
was not perhaps what you would eall pro- 
found. A gentlemanly mode of life can 
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certainly be achieved on less. Yet given 
such a sum, and though you pay, as you 
may, if you eare to, a hundred dollars a 
day for two rooms and a bath in a Fifth 
Avenue inn—and particularly if you 
economize in a fifteen thousand per an- 
num flat—you will still, if you are care- 
ful, have a surplus. 

But not much of a surplus if you pro- 
pose to have a house on Fifth Avenue, 
an opera box, a stable, a chef, milliners’ 
bills, jewelers’ also, and, with them, the 
other necessary adjuncts of smart ex- 
istence. In that case you will find that 
a thousand dollars a day will just about 
keep the wolf out of the drawing-room, 
without, it may be, even getting your 
name in the papers. In any event, on a 
thousand a day, which is nearly what 
ten million at three and a half per cent 
produces, you may be regarded as leading 
a gentlemanly life, but you will not be ae- 
counted wealthy. 

No, indeed. Rent-rolls which any- 
where else would spell opulence do not 
take one very far in New York. Save in 
fairyland and old Rome, never, at any 
time, in any form of society, however dis- 
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tinguished or extinguished, has civiliza- 
tion beheld greater lavishness than that 
which our metropolitan plutocracy dis- 
plays. More ornate than the swirl of 
London and more resplendent than that 
of Paris, it is only royalty that ean vie 
with it, and not always with suecess. In 
Europe there is many a palace that would 
hide its diminished roof beside the sheer 
luxury of Fifth Avenue homes. In other 
European palaces, overlords and over- 
ladies are served with greater pomp, but 
not with greater perfection than that 
which these homes attain; and in them 
you will see women on whose necks are 
stones by comparison to whieh crown 
jewels are lack-luster. The bank ac- 
counts are as startling as the gems, and 
these accounts aiding there has resulted 
a general gorgeousness that is really 
stunning—a gorgeousness of which the 
uninitiated get in Central Park barely 
a glimpse and but a vision at the opera. 

In its construetion, New York is a 
colossal city. But in the wealth exhibited 
in the upper reaches of its auriferous 
stream it is not merely colossal, it is 
unique. 





A SONG OF CITY TRAFFIC. 


I HAVE heard the roar and clamor through the city’s crowded ways 
Of the never-ending pageant moving down the busy days— 
Coaches, wagons, hearses, engines, clanging cars, and thundering drays ! . 


I have watched them moving past me as the day began to dawn; 
I have watched them creeping onward when the sun's last light was gone, 
Like a serpent long and sinuous, gliding on, and on, and on. 


Never since 1 can remember has fhis long procession ceased ; 
Rather has the surging torrent ever lengthened and increased, 
And the human traffic changed not —prince and beggar, fool and priest. 


They have marched and still are marching through the city’s wilderness— 
Oh, the sadness of their going who shall know or who shall guess ?— 
Prophet, lady, sage, and merchant, cap-and-bells in wisdom’s dress ! 


Ah, poor throngs of the great city, drops within that mighty stream, 
When the night descends upon you and the streets are all agleam, 
Of some distant hills of silence does your worn heart never dream? 


When the brazen voice of traffic and the loud call of the mart 
Strangle all the hope within you, bruise your soul and break your heart, 
Do you think of some far valley where life plays another part? 


Sometimes in your startled slumbers, ere the morn comes up again, 
Do you dream of some blue mountain or some wonderful green glen, 
Where the silver voice of silence calls the weary world of men? 


Ah, perhaps you dream as I do of the quiet woodland ways ; 
But the long procession lures you through the fleeting nights and days, 
And you miss the old, old beauty for which still your spirit prays ; 


Miss it all, and, missing, weep not ; join once more the bands of trade, 
Join again the city’s tumult, that long clamoring parade- 
Join once more the foolish struggle which not God, but man, has made! 


Losing love and losing friendship, making life but wounds and scars, 
Missing beauty and calm rapture, and the shelter of the stars— 


Poor, sad mortals hearing only noise of wheels and clang of cars ! 


Charles Hanson Towne. 
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THE PARLIAMENT HOUSE IN BUDAPEST, THE SCENE OF THE DISORDERLY STRUGGLE BETWEEN THE RIVAL 





PARTIES IN THE HUNGARIAN DIET. 


THE CRISIS IN HUNGARY. 


BY WALTER LITTLEFIELD. 


THE PRESENT BITTER CONFLICT BETWEEN THE OPPOSING PARTIES 


IN THE HUNGARIAN LEGISLATURE, 
UPON THE PROBLEM OF THE DUAL 


ON the surface of the political con- 

flict now being waged in Hungary 
there seems to be nothing more serious 
than the insistence of an electoral ma- 
jority, which does not represent a ma- 
jority of the people, to dominate an eleec- 
toral minority which morally but not 
constitutionally does represent a popu- 
lar majority. Beneath, however, the 
struggle is seen to reach to the very roots 
of the union that binds together the Dual 
Monarehy of Austria-Hungary. The 
question is whether the bonds of union 
shall be still further fortified, with a 
consequent advantage to Austria, or 
whether they shall be so reduced in num- 
ber and weakened in fabric that on the 
death of his royal and imperial majesty, 
Francis Joseph, they may snap entirely. 

This is written just before the general 
election to be held at the end of January, 
and to be followed by the meeting of the 
Diet on February 15. Preceding the elee- 
tion was one of the most bitter eam- 
paigns which Ilungary has ever wit- 
nessed; and this, in turn, was preceded by 
seenes of violence and uproar in the Par- 
liament House in Budapest which were 
quite unprecedented even in that city of 
turbulent political agitation. 

The contest is between the Liberal 


iTS CAUSES; AND ITS BEARING 
MONARCHY’S DESTINY. 


party, which also happens to be the 
ministerial party, led by Count Stephen 
Tisza, the prime minister, on the one 
hand, and on the other the forces of 
Count Albert Apponyi, the opposition 
leader. Count Apponyi has managed to 
gather behind him the various factions 
of Radicals, Independents, and Nation- 
alists, under the leadership of such well- 
known politicians and Magyar patriots 
as Francis Kossuth, Baron Banffy, M. 
Koloman Thaly, and Count Aladar Zicky. 


THE TWO PARTIES IN HUNGARY. 


The Liberal party, composed of conser- 
vative Magyars, Croatians, Germans, and 
representatives of other discontented 
nationalities, has strong Austrian pro- 
clivities, possibly not untainted with 
Pan-Germanism. Its members are rather 
inclined to trust to the prerogative of 
whatever Hapsburger may — succeed 
Francis Joseph, even though his decrees 
be issued in the German language, than 
to the legislative control of a purely 
Magyar majority. The members of the 
opposition, who seek such control, wish 
to turn ITungary into a purely Magyar 
state, and as such to fortify it against 
imperial rule from Vienna. They wish a 
Magyar army commanded by Magyar 
































officers. They wish Magyar to be the 
military as well as the parliamentary lan- 
guage. They wish fiscal independence. 
Naturally they desire an extension of the 
suffrage, which will allow them to obtain 
these things by legislation. 

3riefly, the contest is 


between the 
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clusion of a customs and trade alliance— 
the Ausgleich—renewable every ten 
years, between the two parts of the em- 
pire, and for a common customs fron- . 
tier. The prevalence and domination of 
the principles of 1848 would reduce the 
political connection between Austria and 





AND NATIONALISTS IN THE 
AS A DELEGATE TO THE 


INDEPENDENTS, 
LAST SUMMER 
LOUIS. 


From a photograph by Koller, Budapest. 


principles of 1867 and those of 1848. The 
present status of the Dual Monarchy 
dates from the political agreement of 
1867, which provides for a common for- 
eign office, for a “ total” army of which 
the Hungarian army is an integral part, 
for a common war administration, for 
common national expenses, for the con- 







ment House in December and January, 





Hungary to the person of their constitu- 
tional monarch, to the circumstance that 
the Emperor of Austria is also King of 
Hungary. 

But all this, as has been said, is be- 
neath the surface. Other causes helped 
to bring about the riots in the Parlia- 











COUNT STEPHEN TISZA, PREMIER OF HUNGARY, 
TISZA, WHO WAS PREMIER 1875-1890. 


From a photograph by Koller, Budatest. 


and the precipitous dissolution of the 
Diet on January 4. 

After the resignation of M. von Szell 
about two years ago, no Liberal leader 
seemed strong enough to wield the heter- 
ogeneous majority and at the same time 
to tranquillize the minority as he had 


done. Count Khuen Heédervary tried, 
and met with ignominious failure. The 


notorious and chronie deadlock became 
worse than ever. 


THE RISE OF STEPHEN TISZA. 


Then eame Count Stephen Tisza, a 
comparatively young man, who entered 
into power with something of an inherit- 
ed prestige from his father, Koloman 
Tisza, who had onee ruled the Diet con- 
tinuously for fifteen years without pro- 
voking the opposition to resort to a 
policy of obstruction. The son started 
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off under the best of auspices, al- 
though his connection with a bank 
seandal formed for a time a small 
cloud on his ministerial horizon. 
Before long even the opposition 
cheered him, and he was looked 
upon as a premier who promised 
to direet the destinies of an ab- 
solutely unanimous parliament. 
Flattered by the support he re- 
ecived, he thought that the time 
was ripe for a movement to bring 
IIungary into still closer union 
with Austria. There is where he 
aroused the dormant ire of the 
Magyar independents. In a 
single night a formidable opposi- 
tion arrayed itself against him. 
An older and wiser statesman 
would have resigned; not so the 
son of Koloman Tisza. In an al- 
together unprecedented way he 
sought eonstant advice from the 
Kaiser, and even, it has been al- 
leged, from Austrian ministers. 
Weeks passed during which legis- 
lation was at a standstill. Failing 
to overcome obstruction, he strove 
to elude it by trick. He forced 
through a law ealled the Lex 
Daniel, changing the parliamen- 
tary procedure in an entirely ir- 
reguar manner. Finally he ealled 
in the police, and attempted to 
fight obstructionism with physical 
foree. The opposition replied by 
displaying revolvers, and by 
wrecking the ministerial benches. 


TISZA DISSOLVES THE DIET. 


In a subsequent sitting the le- 
gality of the Lex Daniel was at- 
tacked by the opposition leaders. In 
reply, Count Tisza addressed himself 
principally to his Liberal supporters, ad- 
vised them to stand firm, and to rid the 
country forever of the evil of obstrue- 
tion, which threatened it with anarchy. 
The government, he said, had done its 
best to earry on the publie business, but 
it had not been able to suppress the 
forees of disorder; the end had come; 
did they want dissolution? The motion 
was put and carried, and the prime min- 
ister produced the royal decree, which 
he had obtained a few days before in 
Vienna, dissolving the Diet and bring- 
ing the session to a close. 

The final ceremony, held on January 4, 
was attended only by the members of the 
government party. The Emperor Francis 
Joseph, who had come from Vienna for 
the purpose, read the speech from the 
































throne. After enumerating the more im- 
portant bills passed by the late Diet, he 
said: 

The experiences of the recent past determined a 
large part of the Chamber of Deputies to place on 
the order of the day the question of the reform of 
the standing orders (parliamentary procedure ). 
The conflicts arising therefrom, however, created a 
situation of such a critical character that we can 
no longer hope for the reestablishment of the work- 
ing capability of the present Diet. In view of this 
fact, we consider it our constitutional duty to afford 
the nation the opportunity to declare its atti- 
tude. We do so with full confidence in the 
devotion of the nation to its constitutional 
institutions, and in its innate political wisdom. 

The next day each political party 
issued a formal manifesto, and the 
electoral campaign began. 


THE ISSUES OF THE CAMPAIGN. 


The statements of Count Apponyi 
are both specific and general. He 
makes special points of the illegal- 
ity of the Lex Daniel and of the 
dissolution itself. He charges the 
prime minister and the president 
of the chamber with laying sacri- 
legious hands upon the guarantees 
of the eonstitution, “ which,” he 
adds, addressing the Kaiser, “is the 
only foundation of your majesty’s 
royal power,” and “ the inviolability 
of which your majesty has sworn to 
respect.” He implicates Francis 
Joseph in the acts of his minister, 
by asserting that the outrage has 
been committed “in a way and un- 
der cireumstances which, if unre- 
dressed, will affect also your maj- 
esty’s royal repute.” He declares 
the Lex Daniel null and void, and 
the royal sanction of it “ the viola- 
tion of one of the weightiest guar- 
antees of the constitution.” While 
condemning obstruction in the ab- 
stract, Count Apponyi states that 
his party was obliged to resort to it 
owing to the deplorable electoral 
system of the country, where with 
a population of seventeen millions, 
the franchise is restricted to some 
nine hundred thousand voters, who, 
being obliged to vote openly, are 
often intimidated by the govern- 
ment. 

Count Tisza narrows his defense 
down to the question of obstruction, 
and seeks the support of the eoun- 
try in dealing with it as he has done. 
Radieal reform he declares had be- 
come necessary. He admits that 
the Lex Daniel was carried through 
illegally, but looks to the country to 








THE CRISIS IN HUNGARY. - "%9T 
confirm it as a necessary measure 
through which more definite orders 


of parliamentary procedure might be 
passed, thereby forever annihilating the 
evil of obstruction. 


THE FUTURE OF THE DUAL MONARCAY. 


As has been said, the campaign has 
been bitterly fought. Speakers for the 
opposition have even gone so far as to 
attack the sovereign with abusive lan- 
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PREMIERSHIP IN 1903, OWING TO HIS FAILURE TO 
CONTROL THE NATIONALIST MOVEMENT. 


From a photograph by Koller, Budapest. 
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guage, and to demand the ancient politi- 
cal independence of Hungary. The min- 
isterial speakers have declared that it 
was the duty of the prime minister to 
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quate and_ representative — suffrage. 
Should Count Tisza win in the present 
contest he may be expected to enforce 
the former. A victory for Count Ap- 
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end obstruction in the way he did. 
Should the nation fail to support him, 
they urge, legislation would henceforth 
be impossible. Personalities have been 
freely indulged in on both sides, and 
the Independent leader Kossuth, son 
of the famous Magyar patriot, has ac- 
eused the government of selling titles in 
order to raise a campaign fund. 

While it is hard for a foreigner to sym- 
pathize with the means adopted by either 
party, the necessity of conducting legis- 
lation withont obstruction is no less ob- 
vious than is the desirability of an ade- 


ponyi may help to bring about the latter. 
An extension of the franchise, however, 
would be filled with dark forebodings for 
the perpetuation of the Dual Monarchy 
in its present bonds of union. 

As this magazine goes to press, news 
comes that the pollings have gone heavily 
against the Liberals, and that Count 
Tisza and his cabinet have resigned, end- 
ing his party’s long tenure of office, 
which has been unbroken since the estab- 
lishment of the Ausgleich thirty-eight 
years ago. Later developments will be 
watched with world-wide interest. 
































\ TALE OF JAPANESE HONOR THAT 


BY MORGAN 


I. 


HOUGH the big eruiser’s speed gave 
the semblance of a_ twenty-knot 
breeze on deck, there was really no wind. 
The sea lay smooth save where the two 
bow waves—billows of phosphorescent 
foam where they began—stretched away 
to starboard and port like twin tails to a 
comet, and where the water thrown up by 
the serews swirled and twisted astern in 
currents of liquid flame. On each side, 
between the bow wave and the wake, and 
keeping pace with the ship, was a moving 
hollow flecked with dots and serpentine 
lines of light—miniature constellations 
in an inverted liquid firmament; but 
there were no stars, and a thick haze hid 
the Manchurian coast, close at hand to 
the east. So, as is usual on such nights, 
lookouts peered keenly ahead. 

Something of the weird beauty of the 
night got into the restless brain of the 
young fourth lieutenant and made him 
unusually wakeful. He remained on deck 
long after being relieved at midnight, 
smoking and meditating. Drifting aft 
through the superstructure to the quar- 
terdeck, where he had no business to be, 
he passed the two life-buoy lookouts, and 
stepped to the taffrail, where hung the 
patent log, its twisting line stretching 
far beyond the swirling currents of the 
wake to the rotator that spun off the 
mileage, deep in quiet water. 

There was an “Irish pennant ”—a 
clinging rope-yarn—on the log line about 
five feet abaft the taffrail. It did not in- 
terfere with the spinning of the line, 
but it annoyed him. He could have 
pulled in the line, removed the yarn, and 
again slacked it off; or, as an officer, he 
could have delegated the trivial job to 
one of the life-buoy men within eall; but 





the unrest of the night was on him, and 
he did neither. He climbed over and 
down to the small gallery extending 


around the stern, where he had less busi- 
ness than on the quarterdeck, climbed 
over the railing, and, holding on with his 
right hand, extended his left upward and 
outward toward the rope-yarn. 

At this moment, before he had reached 
it, something came into his circle of vis- 
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ion that made him lower his eyes. It was 
a sparkling cluster of points in the water 
over to port, distinet and brilliant, and 
speeding toward the ship with amazing 
velocity, as though caused by bursting 
bubbles that rose from some huge, swiftly 
swimming fish. But what fish could make 
such speed? What but ¢ The para- 
lyzing thought hardly took form in his 
brain. 

He was startled at a critical moment; 
his right hand slipped its hold, and he 
fell, plunging head first and backward 
into the He struek his head on 
something hard when far down, and was 
so nearly stunned by the impact that 
when he found himself on the surface, 
paddling weakly, he had not energy to 
eall out. The ship was a full length away 
from him, a dim and dwindling blur in 
the darkness. Its lookouts were looking 
ahead, and no one was aware that Lieu- 
tenant Halpin had fallen overboard. 





sea, 


He was young, strong, and a swim- 
mer. The sea was smooth and the 


coast to the east but two miles away. 
Floating on his back and resting after 
his first frantic efforts, he drew comfort 
from the rising full moon. Until it had 
reached the meridian it would guide him 
east. With some difficulty he shed his 
shoes and outer clothing; then, husband- 
ing his strength, he began what promised 
to be a four-hour swim. 

But it ended in an hour, just about the 
time the moon ceased to be a guide, and 
before the coast was in sight through the 
haze. <A long, dark object appeared 
ahead of him. At first it looked like an 
overturned boat, but, as he swam closer, 
it resolved itself into a partly submerged 


eylinder of steel, one end round and 
blunt, the other an elongated cone. His 


profession enabled him to identify it on 
sight, and the unborn, paralyzing thought 
that had followed his first glimpse of the 
speeding points of light now found birth 
and expression. 

“Tt’s a Whitehead torpedo!” he ex- 
claimed. 

Then came other thoughts, as he felt 
of the bump on his head. 

“Tt made the bubbles. 
its way. 


I fell right in 
It was sent at the ship and it 
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missed, but—what sent it? Something 
out of sight in the haze? How far? I’ve 
swum at least a mile, and that’s as far as 
these things travel.” 

Additional speculations as to the im- 
probability of any craft torpedoing a 
eruiser of the United States did not 
enter his mind; he was still a little dazed 
by the shock of the fall and the blow. 
But, swimming to the blunt nose, he un- 
screwed the little propeller wheel that 
brought the firing pin to place; then, 
knowing that the two hundred pounds of 
explosive was safe from detonation, he 
mounted the mechanical sea-horse, which, 
with sixty-nine pounds of compressed air 
expended, was now buoyant enough to 
bear him waist high out of water. 

Familiar with the mechanism of the 
terrible weapon, he investigated in the 
darkness and found the starting lever up, 
automatically locking the engine, and the 
water tripper, which gave full speed to 
the air engine within, flat down on the 
eurved steel hull. Reversing both, the 
latter first, he found that the tandem 
screws in the stern revolved slowly. 

Satisfied that there was. still com- 
pressed air in the chamber, and that the 
torpedo could carry him shoreward. he 
waited for the moon overhead again to 
become a guide. But by the time it had 
reached a definite westerly position the 
haze had risen and obliterated it, and he 
waited longer, until sunrise, when the 
haze cleared away and showed him the 
shore not too far off, and, seaward about 
a quarter of a mile, what seemed to be 
a buoy—a cask on end, with a slim pole 
or mast rising from it. But from the top 
of this cask-like object extended a man’s 
head and shoulders, and as it slowly ap- 
proached, propelled by some hidden mo- 
tive power, Halpin made out that the 
man was Japanese, his almond eyes 
nearly circular with astonishment. 

“Vow you swim?” he asked, as the 
curious eylinder, which Halpin now saw 
was of finely machined steel, stopped 
close by. “ What you got?” 

“T’ve got a Whitehead torpedo,” said 
Halpin cheerfully, splashing the water 
to maintain his balanee. “ What have 
you got?” 

“This a submarine boat. I look for 
torpedo. T fire it last at Russian. It 
missed, and it is valuable. I am far from 
my base.” 

“Russian be hanged,” said Halpin. 
“You fired at the United States cruiser 
Syracuse, but all you did was to scare 
me overboard. Don’t you know a Rus- 
sian from a Yankee?” 








“You belong to that ship? You fall 
overboard, you say?” 

“Yes, and found this toy. What have 
you got there—a submarine?” 

“ Yes—and I say, can you help? I trim 
by the stern and take the torpedo in the 
tube?” 

“Yes, Ill help, if you'll take me in, 
too. I’m chilled through.” 








II. 


Tue Jap called down a few words in 
his own language; then, while a curved 
forward deck and pointed nose rose out 
of the sea, two other Japs came up and 
plunged overboard. These, with Halpin’s 
assistance, backed the torpedo into one 
of two launching tubes that pierced the 
steel hull each side and above the pointed 
nose, and which, from their position and 
the evelid action of the shutters that 
closed them, gave a face-like appearance 
to the boat’s bow. Then they assisted 
Halpin himself, numb in the legs from 
the long exposure, up the curved deck to 
the conning-tower, where the first Jap, 
an intelligent looking fellow with a lieu- 
tenant’s insignia, weleomed him politely 
and invited him down the hatch ladder. 

“First submarine I’ve been into,” said 
ITalpin, as he looked around from the 
foot of the ladder at the maze of pipes, 
valves and indicators lining the curved 
steel walls that enclosed him, “ though 
I’ve studied the subject. How do you 
manage about dry clothes—when you fall 
out of this thing?” 

“T give you a change,” said his rescuer, 
only a slight movement of his beady eyes 
responding to Halpin’s attempts at hu- 
mor. “JI have one undress coat—your 
service buttons. I got at Annapolis, 
where I study.” 

“Well, if you’ve studied there,” said 
Halpin, “ how’d you make such a mistake 
last night? Don’t you know the Syra- 
euse? There’s nothing like her in the 
Russian navy.” 

“The Retvizan. I look for her. 
Three funnels, two masts, quarter gal- 
lery. How you fall overboard?” 

“Yes—a quarter gallery. It’s a 
Cramp feature, but a dozen ships of any 
nation have quarter galleries. It’s where 
I fell from. If you’d looked close you’d 
have seen me, and I’m no Russian.” 

“My eyes very bad,” said the com- 
mander, pointing to his beady opties. 
“T break my glasses yesterday.” 

“ Well,” rejoined Halpin, “ better trust 
to some other man’s eves then. If you’d 
torpedoed Uncle Sam’s cruiser last night, 
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there’d be trouble ahead for Japan. But 
isn’t the Retvizan on the bottom at Port 
Arthur?” 

“No,” said the other. “She is re- 
paired, and come out. We look for her.” 

While talking. the commander had 
brought out a complete change of cloth- 
ing, and Halpin was soon dry-clad and 
comfortable. There was no privacy; it 
was one long, eleetric-lit, arched com- 
partment, in the forward end of which 
were the torpedo tubes, in the after, the 
engine and motor. As Halpin dressed, 
the commander mounted to the conning 
tower, and the rest, including the en- 
gineers, busied themselves in hauling out 
of the tube the rescued torpedo, to re- 
charge it with compressed air. Halpin 
was dressed before this was accom- 
plished, and then the men—seven beady- 
eyed Orientals as near alike as brothers 
—-ranged themselves on fixed sitting- 
places along the steel interior. 

Two remained forward, seated on the 
twin tanks beside the torpedo tubes; one, 
evidently a quartermaster, took a posi- 
tion at the diving gear—the wheel that 
controlled the horizontal rudder—near 
the conning-tower; and the other four, 
engineers and electricians, squatted aft 
near the engine and dynamo. The intri- 
cate system of piping, levers, and valves 
lining the steel shell was so arranged 
that each man could do his work with- 
out moving far from his sitting place, 
thus maintaining the horizontal trim of 
the boat. And to this end Halpin, at a 
gesture from the quartermaster, had 
seated himself amidships on a chest from 
which his change of clothes had come. 
When the boat, at a bell and a jingle 
from the commander, had taken motion 
under the gasoline engine, and the latter 
had ealled down to the quartermaster to 
relieve him, the two merely changed 
places, the latter taking up the wet cloth- 
ing to dry out on the deck. Halpin 
needed his own, for his six feet of length 
and eighteen inches breadth of shoulder 
eould barely squeeze into the small gar- 
ments furnished him. 

“Where are you bound now?” he 
asked, as the commander sat down and 
faced him. “ Any place where I ean get 
out and join my ship? She’s bound for 
New Chwang.” 

“No, you will not join your ship until 
the war ends. You have learned of the 
existence of this boat, and Japan’s policy 
is to-keep it secret.” 

“ What?” asked Halpin in amazement. 
“ Will you detain an officer of the United 
States navy?” 
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“T could not take your support from 
under you and leave you to drown. So 
I rescued you. Is not that enough?” 

Halpin looked steadily into the stolid 
face of the Jap while his own hardened. 

“Yes,” he said slowly, “I suppose, 
under the circumstances, it is enough. 
You scared me overboard, and then 
picked me up. Anything further is a 
matter between those higher up. What’s 
your name? Mine is Richard Halpin, of 
the United States cruiser Syracuse.” 

“Sagu Matsumoro, lieutenant in the 
Japanese navy. in command of the sub- 
marine torpedo boat Hachi.” 

“All right, Lieutenant Matsumoro. 
Now, tell me, where are you bound?” 

“Around the Liaotung Peninsula, 
where we found our last victim.” 

“Vietim?” inquired Halpin. 
do you mean?” 

“The Petropavlovsk.” 

“What? Do you mean—this boat— 
wasn’t it a floating mine?” 

“Tt was this boat,” said the Jap, his 
beady eyes glistening. “I do not mind 
telling you, as you cannot divulge. This 
little boat, unseen, unknown to the world, 
sank the mighty battleship, and Russia 
and the world think it was a mine. 
Mine——” The Jap’s face showed emo- 
tion. * What mine could hit a eraft amid- 
ships that was under way/” 


“ What 


“By George,” said Halpin, “I’ve 
thought of that. So it was you? But 


why don’t you go into Port Arthur and 
torpedo them all?” 

“You forget the mines. We have no 
chart, nor definite information. <A sub- 
marine is blind under water, and in more 
danger than a surface boat.” 

“And so you lure them out. Do you 
think the Retvizan is out?” . 

“The Retvizan is repaired and has 
come out. She was reported in this 
neighborhood, but it was no doubt your 
ship. We will look around.” 

“There were others,’ said Halpin, 
“that ran onto mines—as was given out. 
Was that right?” 

“ The Pobieda did not.” 

“The Pobieda! What other sealps 
have you got?” 

“The Poltava, the Askold, the Diana. 
the Boyarin, the Yenesei.” 

“Tleavens! And you'll keep this up, I 
suppose, until you’ve cleaned up the Rus- 
sian navy?” 


“More. I 





will have abolished the 


armored ship in all navies. What use a 
battleship that must see what she fights ? 
The submarine is invisible, and strikes 
with the most terrible weapon.” 














“Can you keep the sea? What’s your 
cruising radius?” 

“Fifty miles submerged—four hun- 
dred on the surface. I must come up for 
air every ten days, and once in four 
months I must touch a base for food, 
water—oftener for torpedoes.” 

“ But you must come up to see.” 

“ No, nor to hear. We run on the sur- 
face now, until the storage battery is 
charged. Then we submerge. But I show 
you my mechanical ear. Look—put this 
on.” 

The Jap reached down from the con- 
ning tower a flexible tube with ear-plugs, 
such as is worn by telephone girls, and 
by a gesture to the engineer stopped 
the engine. In the hush that followed, 
the sound of lapping water above came 
down through the opened hatch; but 
when Halpin had arranged the apparatus 
to his ears this gave way to a roaring 
sound, swelling and lessening. 

“You hear the surf on the beach, two 
miles away,” explained Matsumoro, when 
he had described it. ‘“ Water carries far- 
ther than air. I hear, even in storm, the 
beat of a steamer’s screw five miles.” 

“What is it?” 

“ My own invention. I have not named 
it. A parabolic reflector with telephone 
diaphragm in the foeus. I move it in 
azimuth by this.” He showed Halpin a 
lever, which was also an index, that 
swung horizontally beneath a compass. 
“ Tt indicates the direction of the sound,” 
he added, signaling again to the engi- 
neer, 

“Good,” rejoined Halpin, as he re- 
moved the ear plugs. “I’m acquiring an 
immense respect for you folks. But how 
do you see? B¥ a periscope, I suppose; 
an improvement, Ill bet!” 

“ My own invention, too,” said the Jap, 
a slight gratification showing in his face. 
“Better than any periscope. Did you 
notice the circular deck surrounding the 
conning-tower above?” 

“Yes,” answered Halpin, looking up- 
ward. 

“Tt does not show from within. It is 
an empty superstructure, enclosing in ut- 
ter darkness the screen of my panorama. 
The mast is a hollow tube with a lens 
at the top. At twelve feet depth, with 
but three feet of tubing above water, pro- 
vided I maintain an even keel, I get a 
moving picture on this sereen of every 
object—every wave and ship, within or 
on the horizon.” 


“And is it reliable, with your bad 
9? 


eyes 


3etter with my bad eyes. My field of 
3M 
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vision is close to me, and near-sighted- 
ness does not matter. Had I not trusted 
to the strong moonlight last night I 
would not have mistaken your ship for 
the Retvizan.” 

“ What kind of a lens,” asked Halpin 
thoughtfully, “will give you a circular 
reflection?” 

“Tt is my secret,” 
moro with a smile. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Halpin. “I 
forget where I am—and what.” 

“You will know in time. I will give it 
to the United States when it has served 
Japan—also my _ wireless telegraphy, 
which transmits through the sea.” 

“Youwre a genius!” exclaimed Halpin 
in amazement. 

“T was edueated in America. 
grateful.” 

“And your erew? 
men or officers?” 

“Neither. They are trained by me, 
but not enlisted. We are brothers of the 
Samurai.” 

“The Samurai?” said Halpin. -“ The 
aristocracy of Japan?” 

“Partly; but you have nothing like it 
in America or elsewhere. It is the 
military class—with traditions of honor 
far higher than such as ean be acquired. 
They are inherited. One of the Samurai 
cannot survive failure, humiliation, cha- 
grin.” 

“That’s tough in this hard, cold 
world,” said Halpin grimly. “ You must 
all die young.” 

“Not all. I hope to live. I have never 
yet failed. I built this boat, and con- 
trived most of her features. I presented 
her to my country, and was raised in 
rank. I have done more damage to the 
Russians than all of my countrymen 
combined. No, I have not failed.” 

“You came near it last night. What 
would you have done if you had blown 
the stern off the Syracuse?” 

Matsumoro looked gravely at him; 
then said slowly: 

“True, I almost failed. It would have 
been hara-kiri for all, and it would never 
be known.” 

He pointed up at a short, two-handed 
sword hanging in the conning tower. 
Halpin shuddered. 

“That’s disemboweling yourself. For- 
get it, lieutenant. We have a saying, ‘ If 
at first you don’t succeed, try, try again.’ 
I wouldn’t turn myself inside out for a 
little thing like a eruiser. I’d say, ‘ Bet- 
ter luck next time,’ and try again—for a 
battleship. What’s the modus _ oper- 


andi?” 


answered Matsu- 


IT am 


Are they enlisted 
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Matsumoro brightened. 

“T receive my instructions,” he said 
with enthusiasm, “ only at night, by wire- 
less telegraphy from the private cabin 
of the admiral,.who, alone in the fleet, 
knows of this boat’s existence. I- never 
rise to the surface if a ship is in sight. 
I find my victim with the periscope. I 
lie in wait, two fathoms down. I head 
across her path. At the critical moment, 
when her course will coincide with the 
course of the torpedo, these men forward 
apply the compressed air. Poof—whish, 
a torpedo is out. Poof—whish, the sec- 
ond is out. Then the world hears of an- 
other floating mine.” 

“ But suppose your periscope is seen? ” 
said Halpin. “Suppose a_ plunging, 
pointed shell comes down and punctures 
you? You'll drown like a rat in this 
thing, won’t you?” 

“Tt is one chance in a million. Yet, if 
so, all ean escape to the surface but one. 
We have practised the drill. The tubes 
are eighteen inches in diameter. A man 
may crawl in, take a long breath when 
the breech is closed. The water is ad- 
mitted, the bow port opened, the com- 
pressed air applied, and he goes out, like 
a torpedo.” 

“ And the last man remains because he 
cannot eject himself?” inquired Halpin. 

The Jap bowed gravely. 

“Tt would be myself, the commander,” 
he said simply. 

“Cheerful prospect ahead for you, 
lieutenant, with your bad eyesight,” said 
Halpin. “If you don’t see straight, you 
commit suicide. If anybody sees you, 
you drown or suffocate. I’m not inelined 
toward either. May I see that peris- 
cope?” 

“Tn a short time you shall see—all but 
the lens. We shall breakfast now.” 


IIT. 


Arter breakfast, the electrician on 
duty ceased inspection of the battery 
register, the engineer stopped the engine 
and connected up the motor, the quarter- 
master closed the conning-tower hatch 
and ventilator, and then gave a turn to 
the diving-gear wheel, while Matsumoro 
mounted the steps to where his head just 
entered the circular opening in the 
arched roof of the compartment. 

It was only when all midship lights 
were turned off, leaving the conning- 
tower in utter darkness, that Halpin 
realized that he was beneath the surface 
of the sea. 

“Come up beside me on the steps,” 
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called the commander. Halpin joined 
him. There was just room for him to 
saueeze his head through the opening 
beside the Jap’s. Above this opening was 
another, leading into the conning-tower 
proper, and between them was a lateral 
view of a garret-like apartment that he 
had not noticed when he descended—the 
inside of the circular superstructure 
deck. 

“There must be no interference of 
light,” explained Matsumoro. “So the 
compass and all dials are self-illuminat- 
ing, and radiate very little.” 

Halpin barely noticed the compass 
eard, faintly glowing with phosphores- 
cence beneath his nose. His attention 
was immediately taken with the moving 
panorama pictured on the inside of the 
circular wall. It was as brilliant as a re- 
flection in a mirror, a complete reproduc- 
tion of the sea and sky overhead within 
an angle of eight degrees above and be- 
low the horizon. Every shade of the 
moving seas was there, from the deep 
black of the near-by hollows to the blue 
and white of the sun-kissed crests. 

The sun was out of sight above the 
angle of vision, but the sky, the horizon, 
the land to the east, and a cloud-bank to 
the west, were as clearly defined and as 
natural to the eye as if looked at from 
the deck. To starboard, heading toward 
the land across the bow of the boat, was 
a white cruiser with two masts, three 
funnels, and a quarter gallery, every de- 
tail of gun, sponson and deck-fitting 
glistening distinctly in the sunlight. 

“Tt’s wonderful!” exclaimed Halpin. 
“ And, by George, if I know my own ship, 
that’s the Syracuse. I wonder if she’s 
looking for me! Can’t you put me 
aboard 2” 

“ No, I cannot catch her; and see, now 
she is heading south.” 

The pictured ship slowly turned her 
stern toward them, and, as they looked, 
grew smaller. 

“She is very fast, is she not?” com- 
mented the Jap. “ But you see, orienta- 
tion and perspective are perfect. I 
cannot apply a range-finder, which is all 
that is lacking.” 

“You don’t need one. This is enough; 
it’s the greatest thing I ever saw. An 
ordinary periscope only takes in a few 
degrees. Where’s the—I beg pardon! ” 

“ The lens is out of water. Other parts 
are over your head, but I trust you 
will rm 

“T won’t meddle,” said Halpin. “I’m 
grateful for what-I’ve seen. Your side 
is going to win out in this fight! ” 























“ More—we ‘will abolish the battle- 
ship! ” 

Halpin descended and sat down in his 
place; and there he remained, nibbling 
biscuit three times a day, sleeping during 
the night hours, occasionally conversing 
with Matsumoro, watching the beady- 
eyed, wooden-faced Japs at their work, 
and pondering ceaselessly on the chance 
of escape from the strange prison, for 
three days and nights. 

Then he wakened from a morning doze 
to find excitement in the air, and emotion 
showing on the faces of the crew. They 
were all erect, at stations, and the com- 
mander was at the wheel, his head and 
shoulders hidden in the darkness above 
the circular aperture. The ’midship 
lights were out, and hanging down from 
the conning-tower was the tubing of the 
under-water telephone—evidently used 
in a hurry and not replaced on its hook. 

“What’s up, lieutenant?” asked Hal- 
pin. “ Found the admiral?” 

Their last talk had been of this con- 
tingency. 

“Yes, as you slept I found him. The 
fleet is in the neighborhood—just where 
I do not know. We are ten miles south- 
east of Port Arthur, and the Retvizan is 
out. That is the news I received while 
you slept. Listen at the telephone! ” 

Halpin put the plugs to his ears. He 
heard the chug, chug of a steamer’s en- 
gines, and the vibratory pulsing of twin 
screws, with a muffled background of 
steady sound that could be nothing but 
the wash of the bow wave. 

“Come up here,” said Matsumoro. “I 
want your eyes, and your judgment.” 
Halpin climbed beside him. “It is very 
thick above—but what do you think?” 

A little away on the starboard bow, as 
reproduced on the screen, was a huge 
gray ship heading nearly end-on toward 
the invisible submarine, and dimly out- 
lined against fog almost as gray as her- 
self. To this obscuration was added the 
thick, black smoke from her funnels, 
which, driven by a following wind under 
the peculiar atmospheric condition of 
low barometer that sometimes accom- 
panies fog, settled down and enveloped 
her—an onrushing cloud, from which oe- 
easionally protruded a mast, a section of 
bow, with turrets, guns, and sponsons, 
the forward bridge, or the after, the 
three funnels nearly in line, and an oc- 
casional glimpse of a big white bow wave 
piled up before her. 

“What do you think?” inquired Mat- 
sumoro. “I see three funnels and two 
masts with fighting tops; but I cannot 
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see more. Has she a quarter gallery? It 
is not the Syracuse—your ship. But is it 
the Retvizan?” 

“Don’t know,” said Halpin, studying 
the picture. “It’s foggy outdoors, isn’t 
it? That’s a battleship, surely. See the 
size of the forward turret. I never saw 
more than a photograph of the Retvizan, 
but if I remember rightly, she has inset 
extensions to her funnels.” 

“Soon we shall see. I am looking for 
the quarter gallery.” 

“Don’t bank too heavily on that feat- 
ure, lieutenant,” said Halpin. “ Your 
big ship Hatsuse carries one—I saw her 
at Hongkong. Don’t blow up your 
countrymen! ” 

“T know,” said Matsumoro, a little 
petulantly. “It is not likely that I mis- 
take my own country’s ship.” 

“T should hope not,” answered Halpin 
dryly. “Yet you didn’t know the Syra- 
cuse.” 

“Tn the moonlight, no. On my panora- 
ma, yes.” 

The picture on the sereen grew larger, 
the onrushing monster not half a mile 
away, and heading to cross the bow of the 
submarine, which barely maintained 
steerageway under the motor. Then, far 
in the rear, but still more indefinite and 
obscure, appeared another ship, and soon 
another, dim blots upon the gray fog of 
the morning. A fleet was coming in col- 
umn, but they showed no colors, and each 
drove before her the thick blanket of 
black smoke from her funnels. 

A momentary lifting of the fog over to 
port showed other ships, merchant steam- 
ers and sailing craft. Then it closed 
down, thicker than before. 

“T do not know,” said Matsumoro 
doubtingly. “Is the whole Russian fleet 
out from Port Arthur?” 

“ Looks like it,” said Halpin; “if they 
are Russian. But you can’t tell nowa- 
days. Battleships are becoming standard- 
ized, and—by George, she’s turning!” 

The big warship had swung sharply to 
starboard, and Matsumoro’s beady eyes 
glittered in the faint light from the com- 
pass card as he gave the wheel a turn. 

“They have sighted our periscope 
tube,” he said; “ and by running from the 
periscope they have declared themselves 
Russian, for they have no submarines. 
Ah, now I see the quarter gallery! It is 
the Retvizan.” 

A momentary clearing away of the 
smoke plainly showed the forward end 
of a quarter gallery; but before Halpin 
had taken fuller cognizance of the ex- 
posed details, the Japanese commander 
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mildly hinted that there was not much 
elbow-room, and he descended. Soon 
there was an exchange of Japanese com- 
mands and answers between the com- 
mander-and the four men at the torpedo 
tubes; then a sharp, emphatic word from 
Matsumoro that a man answered by turn- 
ing a lever. A whish, a cough, and a 
thud followed, and Halpin knew that a 
torpedo was out; a man opposite turned 
another lever; and a second whish, and 
cough, and thud announced the depar- 
ture of a second torpedo. 

At a call from above, the engineer re- 
versed the machinery, and while the sub- 
marine shivered and shook under the 
strain, Matsumoro flopped down from 
above, gathered his knees under him, and 
with his face buried in his hands lay 
face down on the flooring, moaning like a 
sobbing child. His men surrounded him, 
and Halpin asked: 

“ What’s the matter?” 

Matsumoro did not answer, and Halpin 
bounded up the ladder. The stately pic- 
ture of power and majesty moved slowly 
along the screen, dancing slightly from 
the vibration of the hull, and while the 
men below exclaimed in their language, 
and called up to him loudly, he took in 
new details unfolding in the moving pic- 
ture, one of which was the after funnel, 
showing for a brief moment through the 
smoke. And this funnel was a straight 
cylinder, with nothing of the telescopic 
inset he had expected to see. 

Another detail of the picture was a 
scintillating line of red along the dark 
gray of the superstructure; and even be- 
neath the sea Halpin could hear the rat- 
tle of the secondary battery, and the 
whistling and splashing of the sand-blast 
of projectiles sent at the periscope. 

“Something wrong here,” muttered 
Halpin, looking down on the group be- 
neath. “Torpedoed the wrong ship, I 
suppose; but she’s Russian, no doubt, or 
she wouldn’t fire at us—though perhaps 
not the Retvizan.” 

He looked back at the picture, and 
even as he looked it disintegrated. For 
one fleeting instant there was a glimpse 
of that after funnel rising straight up- 
ward. This was followed by flame and a 
great bursting wave from over the side; 
and the whole detailed exhibit of sea and 
sky and exploding battleship became a 
confused and quivering mass of color 
and light from the strain upon the peri- 
scope tube. At the same instant there 
eame through the sea a thundering crash 
of sound, with a physical impact that 
pinned Halpin against the rim of the cir- 
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cular opening, and threw every man of 
the crew prone upon the flooring beside 
the commander. 

Then the dancing mass of color and 
light again took form on the screen, 
and as those below struggled to their 
feet, and Halpin freed himself from 
the lateral pressure, it became a pic- 
ture more fully of disintegration than 
that caused by the vibration of the 
tube. It was an epitome of pure destruc- 
tion; a separation of riven steel and a 
hurtling of fragments, an apparent up- 
lifting in the center, a settling at the 
ends, a distribution of curves, and a 
gradual subsidence and diffusion. Men 
and other small dots sank downward. 
The inclined deck of the huge, gray hulk 
went deeper into the sea. Above, black 
and yellow smoke thinned and floated 
away. : , 

There came another uplifting of parts, 
a second whirling of fragments and men, 
with more belching of smoke, and the ut- 
ter annihilation of the after part of the 
battleship as the second Whitehead tor- 
pedo impacted where sent. Then this 
shattered end sank into the sea; the bow 
lifted, exposing the ram and the curving 
forefoot. Small dots slipped and slid aft 
on the steep incline. The forward end of 
a bilge keel came into view, and, pointing 
upward at an angle of fifty degrees, with 
fully a third of its length out of water, 
the great gray monster, wounded unto 
death, slowly launched itself downward. 


IV. 
Wirt the sinking of the battleship the 
picture on the sereen went out in sud- 


den darkness; for the secondary gunfire 
had not ceased where a gun and gunner 
stood intact, and one small shot had hit 
the tube of the periscope. Halpin, dodg- 
ing a stream of water from the tube, was 
hurled to the floor by this second shock 
of concussion, and when he picked him- 
self up, saw Matsumoro on the ladder. 

Shaken and unnerved by the fall and 
the scene he had witnessed, he yet would 
have ascended to assist in stopping the 
stream, but was forcibly held back by 
the others. When Matsumoro, paying no 
attention to the water flooding his boat, 
came down the ladder, he brought with 
him the two-handed sword that hung in 
the conning-tower. 

“ What are you going to do?” inquired 
Halpin vaguely. “ You sank that ship, 


right enough, but it wasn’t the Retvizan. 
What do you think it was? Aren’t you 
going to stop that water?” 




















“Tt does not matter,” said Matsumoro 
ealmly. “I have failed.” 

“Torpedoed the wrong ship, you 
mean,” said Halpin hotly. “Is that what 
you eall failure? With all my respect for 
you, lieutenant, you’re a fool! Are you 
going to sink the boat and drown us all 
on that account?” 

Without answering him, Matsumoro 
turned on the ’midship lights, and laid 
the sword on the floor before him. 
Then, with his wooden-faced men around 
him in a circle, he spoke quietly and dis- 
passionately, without inflection or ges- 
ture, in the Japanese language for fully 
five minutes. Meanwhile, Halpin watched 
and listened curiously, and the boat, with 
motor stopped, hung poised at about 
twenty-foot depth, its reserve buoyancy 
already balanced by tle weight of water 
taken in. Then a méi—it was one of the 
engineers—stepped forward, lifted the 
sword, bowed low to his commander, and 
before the horrified Halpin could speak 
or interfere he had torn open his cloth- 
ing, plunged the murderous blade into 
his abdomen, and with a spasmodic up- 
ward slash, fell writhing to the floor in a 
death agony. 

The others looked on impassively, and 
one of them picked up the sword; but be- 
fore he could use it, or even kotow to the 
chief, Halpin wrenched .it away from 
him, sending the man reeling to the lim- 
its of the handling-room with a fist blow 
in the face. 

“You damnable heathen!” he said 
angrily, snapping the blade across his 
knee. “Is this the way you settle a mis- 
take? What do you mean—to kill your- 
self all around? Do you expect me to 
follow suit?” 

“Do not interfere,” said Matsumoro 
steadily. “Do not dare!” 

“Do not dare?” yelled Halpin in a 
frenzy of rage and horror. “ Well, I do 
dare! If another of you attempts this 
T’ll break him in two!” 

Avoiding the now quiet body on the 
floor, he advanced and shook his fist in 
the face of the commander, who cringed 
slightly at the potency of that fist. It 
was a big one; Halpin was a big man. 

“As I understand this,” said Halpin 
as calmly as he could, “you mean to die 
according to your infernal custom of 
hara-kiri. Well, I admit your right to 
die any time you like except when your 
death is a nuisance to me. What am I 
to do here, with a lot of dead men?” 

“That is a matter with which we are 
not concerned,” said Matsumoro. “ Be 
kind enough not to interfere.” 
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“You put me out of this boat,” said 
Halpin, “and then do what you like. 
She’s sinking now. Get up to the surface 
and open the hatch. Ill swim. I don’t 
want even a torpedo.” 

“No. Your being here is not our fault. 
We have failed, and according to the 
custom of our class we shall die; but we 
are not responsible for you.” 

“Why must I die?” 

“That is not it. We must die quickly 
—immediately. We have no time to liber- 
ate you. And this boat must not be seen; 
there are other ships above.” 

“ Shoot me out of the tube, I say! ” 

“We have no time. Stand back! ” 

“Not much. If you die before I do 
youll die under my hands—a slow death 
and painful. ll make it so!” 

Then, in the presence of his crew, Hal- 
pin struck Lieutenant Sagu Matsumoro, 
of the Japanese navy, in the face, knock- 
ing him upon his back; and before the 
little man arose he had taken him by the 
throat. 

“Will you put me out?” he demanded, 
as he shook him vigorously. “ You heath- 
en, will you put me out?” 

The others sprang forward bravely 
enough, only to quail and fall back before 
the menacing eyes and threatening pose 
of the enraged American. Ie whipped 
their commander around before them— 
actually using him as a weapon of offense. 
They yielded; the Samurai sense of hon- 
or was reduced to a commonplace sense 
of fear, and men willing to disembowel 
themselves for principle hesitated to face 
this mad giant. Halpin again turned to 
the commander. 

“ Will you put me out of this?” he de- 
manded as he shook him about. “ Will 
you come to the surface and put me out, 
or will you shoot me out the tube? Speak 
quickly!” 

Matsumoro, bleeding at the nose, with 
both eyes blackened and closed, was dog- 
gedly silent. Once more Halpin dealt him 
punishment. He held him at arm’s length 
and struck him with all his power again 
and again. Three of the others again 
eame forward only to fall back—then 
Matsumoro spoke. 

“T will eject you from the tube,” he 
said thickly between his bruised and 
stiffened lips. “ You cannot understand. 
You are a brute, an exponent of the phy- 


” 





sical. Honor, patriotism, traditions—all 
are lost upon you.” 
“Right,” growled Halpin. “I’m 


young, and I want to live. Will you give 
me your word of honor—the honor of the 
Samurai—that if I crawl into that tube 
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you'll open the bow port and apply com- 
pressed air?” 

“TIT give you my word, and I vouch for 
the rest. I would take you to the sur- 
face to get rid of you only that we should 
be sunk by gunfire. We must not drown 
in this exigency; but you cannot under- 
stand.” 

“Yes, I do. Rip your hearts out as 
soon as you like when I’m gone, but let 
me go first! I’m not interested.” 

“You will give me your word, as an 
American officer, not to divulge what you 
have learned in this boat?” 

“ No, for it will be impossible for me to 
keep it if I live. I shall be asked to ac- 
count for my time.” 

Matsumoro studied his determined 
face for a moment; then said: 

“Very well. It does not matter much. 
The world will know that we died as we 
lived—successfully.” 

“Tf I’m any judge of the world, lieu- 
tenant, it won’t care; but Ill give you 
my word not to slander you.” 

The Japanese commander bowed po- 
litely. He led the way to the breech of 
the starboard torpedo tube, followed by 
his men, whom he summoned by a ges- 
ture. They closed the bow port, blew out 
the water from the tube with compressed 


air, opened the breech door, and stood 


back, waiting for Halpin to enter. He 
hesitated a moment, looking around at 
their still, impassive faces. 

“T hardly know what to say,” he be- 
gan, “to you men, only that I’m sorry it 
has to be—sorry that you’ve made your 
minds up to ie 

“ Do not waste time,” interrupted Mat- 
sumoro. “ We are already three atmos- 
pheres down. Hold your fingers in your 
ears to protect the tympana. There will 
be boats. Your chance is good—but 
hurry. We are tired of you.” 

“ Well, all right, if I’ve made you tired. 
Good-by! I’m sorry for you, lieutenant. 
I'd taken a liking to you.” 

“Be sorry for the periscope. It is lost 
to the world.” 

“ Of course. Good-by! ” 

Shedding his borrowed garments to the 
underclothing he had worn when rescued, 
Halpin squeezed into the tube. 

“Take a long breath when we close the 
breech door,” called Matsumoro. 

“Right,” Halpin answered. “Go 
ahead.” 

The breech door closed with a clang, 
and he filled his lungs with air. Then, in 
pitch-black darkness he heard the grind- 
ing of the bow port as it lifted, and felt 
the chill of the inrushing cold water. A 
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shock followed that nearly deprived |\im 
of his senses, and the next instant he was 
out in the black water, with his fingers 
driven into his ears, and his nostrils al- 
most torn apart by the pressure of three 
atmospheres. 

He was one hundred feet down—he had 
seen this marking on the depth indicator 
—and he thought that he might swim 
upward, using his feet, and aided by 
buoyancy, two feet a second. This meant 
nearly a minute of agony. He ealculated 
the result as he swam. He estimated, too, 
that he required half a second for each 
kick, and that he must kick out a hun- 
dred times to make the surface. Ile 
counted as he kicked; and before ten had 
gone by the real agony in his lungs had 
begun. And this agony remained with 
him and increased with the lessening of 
the pain in his ears and nostrils. 

At fifty, he dared remove one finger, to 
use the hand in swimming. The pain 
on his ear-drum prevented his releasing 
the other, and he swam, one-handed, to- 
ward the light. At seventy-five, with 
lungs bursting and eyes starting from 
their sockets, he valued life more than 
the sense of hearing, and struck out with 
both hands. And every moment, from 
the beginning of that upward swim of a 
hundred feet through the eternity that 
followed the release of the second 
hand, until, with his head out of water, 
he expelled the air from his lungs in a 
succession of sobs and groans, his mind 
was obsessed with the thought of the 
fatuous men he had left behind. It was 
not with a thought of pity, but of envy; 
because they need not die this terrible 
death by drowning. 

Soon Halpin could take intelligent 
cognizance of the upper world to which 
he had returned. Treading water and 
resting, he saw ships of all types, naval 
and merchant, from the high-sided 
battleship to the lowly Chinese junk, 
some under way in his direction, others 
stopped near at hand. Nearer to him 
than the nearest were boats full of men, 
picking up here and there a battered and 
bleeding swimmer. He shouted when he 
could, and one—a white boat that looked 
familiar—approached him. 

“ My God, sir,” called the bow oarsman 
to the officer in the stern sheets, “ it’s 
Lieutenant Halpin! ” 

“Halpin!” yelled the officer, standing 
erect—and Halpin recognized a brother 
officer of the Syracuse’s ward room. 
“Where have you been? We thought 
you were drowned. How on earth did you 
get aboard the Hatsuse?” 
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OF HAZING. 


HAWTHORNE. 


AN INDICTMENT OF AMERICAN COLLEGES FOR THEIR FAILURE TO 


STOP THE ILL=-TREATMENT OF THE YOUNGER 


UNDERGRADUATES— 


TYPIGAL INSTANCES OF THE CRUEL OUTRAGES PERPETRATED BY 


HAZERS, MOST OF WHICH ARE KEPT SECRET BY COLLEGE 


1 HREE or four years ago, when 

some exceptionally cruel hazing at 
West Point had attracted public interest, 
a United States Senator recorded his 
opinion that no cadet who was a hazer 
could be a gentleman, and that West 
Point hazers developed into brutal offi- 
ecrs. What the Senator said was quite 
true. It is also true that if any hazer 
has not been guilty of deliberate false- 
hood, he has only good luck to thank for 
it. To be sure, under those cireumstan- 
ces, he ealls lying, positive or by infer- 
ence, by the title of “honor” or “ loy- 
alty ”; but fine feathers do not make fine 
birds, and the thugs and liars, as well as 
the cowards of society, are constitution- 
ally fond of fine feathers. 


West Pointers are educated at the 


expense of the nation, and they are 
trained with a view to making them sol- 
diers in the best sense of the word— 
brave, honorable, magnanimous, true— 


as well as technically efficient. There- 
fore, when they emulate the brutality, 
cruelty, and cowardice of the hoodlum 
gangs of our slums, and, in order to 
escape the penalties appointed for their 
performances, establish a code of honor 
which forbids telling, we have reason to 
hold them peculiarly blameworthy. 

And yet, after all, there is not much to 
choose between them and the undergrad- 
uates of our civil colleges and universi- 
ties. The liberal endowments of scholar- 
ships in many of these institutions prac- 
tically educate a large proportion of the 
students at the expense of other people. 
Moreover, most college men come from 
comparatively well-to-do classes, and 
from homes where they might be sup- 
posed to have learned that courage, 
honor, magnanimity, and truth are the 
virtues of gentlemen. If college men 
should not be examples of decent princi- 
ples and civilized conduct, where should 
such examples be sought ? 

Bearing in mind their circumstances, 
and their opportunities of knowing bet- 
ter, there are no other young men in the 
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country who are more contemptible than 
college hazers. And yet, to judge from 
the reports we read, they are rather 
proud than otherwise of the dastardly 
things they do. In order that you may 
judge of the situation, let me cite a few 
haphazard instances—taken by no means 
as being the worst on record, but because 
their wide distribution shows that all our 
colleges and universities seem to be 
tarred with the same shameful brush, 


SOME OF THE FACTS IN THE CASE. 


College hazing was never before so 
prevalent as now, and it was never so dis- 
gusting and inhuman in its character. 
This assertion will be vivaciously contra- 
dicted by at least two classes—by the 
college faculties, and by the undergradu- 
ates. As to the faculties, I ask you to 
remember that they are composed of men 
many of whom, in their time, hazed and 
were hazed, and who are secretly in fa- 
vor of the practise, or only half-heart- 
edly opposed to it, or who take pains 
not to see what is under their noses, be- 
cause to enforce the rules against it 
would bring them in conflict with the 
undergraduates, and probably involve 
loss of revenues. And as for the under- 
graduates—the hazers themselves and 
their associates—I have only to remind 
you that their code of honor exalts per- 
jury into a virtue, and then leave you 
to form your own opinion of the value of 
their testimony. With the ingenuousness 
of youth, an undergraduate will with one 
side of his mouth defend hazing as being 
indispensable for teaching cheeky fresh- 
men good manners and respect toward 
their elders; while with the other side of 
his mouth he will affirm that hazing has 
been discontinued. But to our in- 
stances. 

In 1903, Midshipman Pearson, cadet at 
Annapolis, while being taught good man- 
ners and respect for his elders, had his 
jaw broken. Honor demanded that he 
should deny that it was broken, or should 
say that he broke it himself; but, unfor- 
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tunately, the broken jaw was eloquent 
on its own behalf, and the Powers Above 
remonstrated sharply. They insisted that 
hazing at Annapolis must stop. The ha- 
zing class finally agreed to abandon 
brutal hazing; but they stipulated that 
they were to be the judges of what brutal 
hazing was. With this admirable conces- 
sion, it has been generally assumed that 
hazing at Annapolis is now a thing of the 
past. What has really happened is that 
the code of honor has become more rigid. 


A WARNING TO AUDACIOUS INSTRUCTORS. 


The next example shows that discipline 
must be enforced not upon freshmen 
only, but also upon such members of the 
faculty as have forfeited the regard of 
the undergraduates. At Lehigh Univer- 
sity, in 1901, an instructor of the name 
of Bronson was ill-mannered enough to 
“flunk” several students—that is, to 
penalize them for not attending to their 
studies. Thirty undergraduates lay in 
wait for this audacious person, captured 
him, took him to a suitable place, and 
there for an hour whipped him with rods 
prepared for the purpose; then, to soothe 
his nerves, they brought him to the river 
and ducked him. Obviously, if gentlemen 
do not choose to prepare their lessons, no 
beggarly instructor must feel called on 
to earn his salary by interfering. 

3yron Bradford, student at the State 
School of Trenton, New Jersey, was let 
off easily. His crime was flagrant; he had 
not been at the school so long as the 
crowd of young gentlemen who one night 
seized him, stripped him, and rubbed his 
naked body with coarse sandpaper. The 
consequence was that his skin came off; 
but the operators only laughed good- 
humoredly at his droll contortions, and 
assured him that he was becoming a 
“smooth customer.” The incident, 
which happened in 1901, is worth pre- 
serving mainly for the sake of recalling 
this example of hazers’ wit. 


THE ILL LUCK OF ALBERT T. DE ROME. 


The scene next to be described, though 
hugely diverting to the operators and 
spectators, resulted in annoying compli- 
cations, owing to the inconsiderate sus- 
ceptibility of the patient. His name was 
Albert T. de Rome. He was led by a 
sufficient number of his instructors to a 
secluded room, where he was first re- 
quired to take upon himself certain ob- 
scene vows, which the editors of this 
magazine are too squeamish to print. 
Upon his having the bad manners to re- 
fuse, he was soundly and thoroughly 
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beaten with whips and clubs. He was 
then bound to a chair, which had bee) 
decorated to represent the so-called elec- 
tric chair in use in jails. His naked body 
was then carefully painted, and covered 
with fly-paper. The subject being thus 
prepared, electric wires were brought in 
contact with his body, after the approved 
Sing Sing method, and the current was 
turned on. The fellow’s arms and legs 
hereupon began to twitch and fly about 
in the most ludicrous and laughable man- 
ner; affording so much amusement to the 
onlookers that the application of the 
current was kept up during two hours 
and a half. 

Oddly enough, however, though Mr. de 
Rome’s legs continued all this while to 
perform their antics, the pain in them, 
excruciating at first, presently ceased, 
and a pleasant numbness supervened. 
When the experiment was over, it was 
found that the patient was paralyzed 
from the waist down, and from a vigor- 
ous young man had become a hopeless 
cripple. But what else does an under- 
graduate deserve who will not take ob- 
scene vows? Had not his superiors taken 
them? This lesson was inculeated in No- 
vember, 1904. 


OF COURSE, ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN. 


In December, 1903, ten students were 
placed on trial for causing the death by 
hazing of Ralph MacBride. Particulars 
are lacking; but MacBride was dead. 
Accidents will happen; and if boys are 
too fragile to stand a little 
humored fun, they ought not to come to 
college. 

James T. Mount, of the Chicago Den- 
tal College, seemed to be robust enoug): 
but you can never tell about these fresh- 
men. He was seized by the hands ani 
feet, and pulled to and fro over the backs 
of the seats in the lecture-room. Ie 
finally beeame unconscious, and the phy- 
sician found him to be internally injured. 
He died soon after. Absit odium! 

The students of Rutgers College harid- 
ly maintain the high level of discipline 
enforced by their fellows in other institu 
tions. All they did to Edward F. Berke- 
ley, on a winter’s day of 1899, was to take 
him out into the country, strip him, and 
make him dance jigs and hornpipes til! 
his physical resources in that direction 
had been exhausted. They then tossed 
his clothes up among the boughs of : 
tree hard by, and directed him to climh 
up and get them. Such was the effemin- 
ate delicacy of the foolish youth’s body. 
that his flesh was badly lacerated; but 


good- 
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the self-respect and manhood of the 
upper classmen was vindicated; and 
Berkeley, after recovering from his ill- 
ness, became a hopeful candidate for the 
lickspittle grade of American young 
gentlemen. 

Hazing at Harvard was in a thriving 
condition in my time, but as a fine art it 
was far from having reached its present 
advanced, scientific state. Knockout 
drops, now so largely and beneficially 
employed, were then unknown, and the 
fumes of asphyxiating gases and other 
poisons had not appeared in the sopho- 
mores’ pharmacopeia. But fist-pummel- 
ing, ducking, and the like were vigorous- 
ly cultivated, an average of a dozen 
sophomores operating upon one fresh- 
man, while the seniors would look on with 
critical approval. 


SECRECY A MATTER OF “HONOR.” 


Nowadays, the classes are so large, and 
special courses so common, that the lines 
between freshmen and sophomores are 
less sharply drawn, and hazing has con- 
sequently been mainly restricted to 
secret society initiations. The gentle- 
manly reserve of Harvard undergradu- 
ates, and their sensitive honor, shield 
most of these transactions from public 
observation; and the fact that a 


neophyte, the other day, was branded six 
times on the arm with the end of a cigar 
is of interest only because Dr. Bartlett, 
the regent of the university, being ap- 
pealed to on the subject, intimated that 
he was not disposed to discuss such mat- 


ters, or to interfere with them. The 
branded person, in after years, would no 
doubt recall the episode with pleasure. 

Ilazing at Yale is at present environed 
with a similar obscurity. Some time ago, 
however, a youth who, in the pursuit of 
his seeret society badge, was being 
rushed blindfolded across the New 
Ilaven streets, was clumsy enough to 
come in contact with a wagon, and was 
run over and killed. Ability to dodge 
vehicles blindfold is essential to progress 
in these studious and cultured societies; 
and what is a human life now and then 
among so many ¢ 

The students of Chicago University 
lave evidently studied with profit the 
history of that enterprising city; and one 
is not surprised, accordingly, to learn 
that four years ago, by way of persuad- 
ing a reealeitrant freshman to come out 
of his room and undergo a course of in- 
struction at their hands, they exploded a 
bomb before his door, which “ shook the 


building,” but failed to extract the her- 
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mit. Revolvers were then fired through 
the door, and an enjoyable time was had; 
after which the young gentlemen re- 
turned to their lecture-rooms. As some- 
times happens at these pleasant enter- 
tainments, nobody was killed. 


OTHER FINE FEATS OF THE HAZERS. 


Twelve students of the Northwestern 
University called upon Frank Lust, one 
of the lower class men, stripped him, and 
rubbed him over with a mixture of black 
ink and soft soap. Upon his objecting to 
this decoration, it was removed, together 
with his epidermis, by a stimulating rub- 
bing with sandpaper; and the abrasions 
were then treated with fly-paper. For 
some reason, he became unconscious dur- 
ing the operation; but the process of re- 
moving the fly-paper doubtless restored 
his sensibility. 

In the year 1901, the boys of Colby 

Jollege, a time-honored seat of learning 
in Maine, introduced a refreshing variety 
into the conventional procedure by 
pounding a young Mr. Phillips over the 
kidneys. According to his own account, 
which we are not bound to accept, this 
pounding caused him extreme agony; at 
all events, he fell ill, and was pronounced 
by his physician to be suffering from 
acute Bright’s disease. He never recov- 
ered. Very likely he would have died any 
way, in time. 

A picturesque incident occurred at the 
University of Michigan in 1898, worth 
preserving from oblivion for the imagin- 
ative talent which it reveals. The sub- 
ject of the experiment in this case was 
taken to a neighboring railway track and 
blindfolded. A spot was selected where a 
side-track diverged from the main line, 
and across these branch rails the patient 
was securely fastened, neck and heels. 
His attendants then informed him that 
he was on the main line, and bid him 
farewell. In a few minutes a train came 
thundering along and swept past the re- 
eumbent and vainly wriggling youth at a 
distance of three feet. When his friends 
had recovered from their laughter at his 
contortions, they released him; but it 
was found that his hair had turned white. 
and that he was a raving maniae. It was 
a good many years ago; but hazing cir- 
eles at the university still recall with en- 
thusiasm the details of this successful 
practical jest. 


GOOD WORK AT A GIRLS’ COLLEGE. 


Are you bored by the monotony of 
these narratives? Then let me divert 
you with a story from Lafayette, where a 
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bevy of laughing girls hunt upon the 
shining trails of the higher life. The 
episode occurred in December, 1894. A 
number of new arrivals at the college 
were selected, and first attired in comic 
gipsy costumes; their faces were painted 
and tambourines were given them. In 
this guise they were sent out into the 
public streets, to sing and dance for the 
amusement of the populace. After a long 
day spent in this manner, they were 
taken to a room and there stripped stark 
naked. Red-hot irons were shown to 
them, and they were informed that they 
were to be branded on the back. After 
being blindfolded, pieces of ice were ap- 
plied to their shoulders and other parts. 
At the same time a raw beefsteak was 
held close behind the subject and was 
touched with a red-hot iron; thus pro- 
ducing the hissing sound and the smell 
of burnt flesh which successfully com- 
pleted the playful illusion. 

By this time, several of the girls had 
fainted; but they were revived in order 
to appreciate the next experiment. In 


this, the piéce de résistance consisted of a 
large bowl full of actively wriggling 
angleworms, which the candidates were 
allowed to see, and which, they were told, 
they must forthwith devour. 


They were 
once more blindfolded, and the meal be- 
gan—only pieces of macaroni were sub- 
stituted for the angleworms. No matter; 
they believed, and the effect was all that 
could be desired. Amid shouts of laugh- 
ter from the spectators, the girls were 
violently sick, and numbers of them 
fainted again. s 

From first to last, these operations 
consumed eighteen hours. The names of 
the ladies operated upon are not given; 
but we may imagine them to have been 
your daughters, or mine. Think how 
conducive to the finer feelings of mod- 
esty and maidenly reserve such an expe- 
rience must have been, not only for the 
patients but for the operators! Or where 
could your son or mine find a worthier 
wife than among the protagonists in this 
little drama ? 

Well, there are enough other cases at 
hand to fill every page of this magazine; 
they have been taken from the columns 
of contemporary newspapers, and of 
course the reporter finds it difficult to 
obtain the fullest and juiciest particu- 
lars. There may be inaccuracies of de- 
tail in some of the stories I have told, 
as it has not been possible to investigate 
them individually, but that they are true 
in the main cannot be questioned. No 
doubt our sons and daughters at college 
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can, if they choose, supply us with others 
equally entertaining. 


THE EXCUSES FOR HAZING, 


Let us abandon irony, and close with a 
few plain words. The pretext for hazing 
is that it abates the cheekiness of new 
students, which, it is asserted seriously, 
would otherwise render college life intol- 
erable to the older undergraduates. But 
can you imagine any practise more cer- 
tain to degrade the manhood and destroy 
the self-respect of both hazers and 
hazed ? 

The only consolation of the latter is 
the prospect of inflicting similar indigni- 
ties on others when he himself is an 
upper classman. As for the former, what 
must be the mental and moral condition 
of a youth who ean participate in tor- 
tures and outrages where he is in a ma- 
jority of ten to one, and where every hu- 
man decency, not to speak of the human- 
ities, are violated? What else than a 
school of bullying, cowardice, and false- 
hood ean hazing be? The code of honor 
which forbids a victim to tell is simply 
organized lying; in the name of common 
sense and honesty, why should the victim 
of the meanest, most shameful, most re- 
volting of practises shield those who 
practise it? 

As for keeping the freshmen in order, 
a little ironie politeness, a touch of sar- 
ecasm, a bit of humorous Munchausenism 
now and then, such as is the way at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, would do more to 
realize the result than ages of brutal and 
obscene violence. No boy can be mad 
manly by insulting and outraging his 
manhood; and the boy who commits such 
outrages and insults, and then lies him- 
self out of the scrape, is such a cad as a 
city tough might hesitate to associate 
with. 

If it is true that young Gould, of Co- 
lumbia, shot at a gang of would-be 
hazers the other day, no one need blame 
him. A hazer has no rights which any 
one else is bound to respect. 

The college faculties could stop hazing 
if they were not afraid to do so. They 
could expel an entire sophomore class, 
if the culprits refused to declare them- 
selves. But the hazers are generally rich 
and influential; as young De Rome said, 
they “come pretty close to running the 
college.” Besides, as I have said, there 
are traitors among the faculties them- 
selves. Can public opinion be aroused to 
do anything? Let those answer whose 
sons and daughters are involved in the 
disgrace. 
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A ROMANCE OF THE 


APACHE 


RESERVATION. 


BY AGNES MORLEY CLEAVELAND. 


I. 


HEN Hendy sent me to Arizona to 
write an account of the opening 
of the Apache reservation to settlers, it 
was with the keenest pleasure of anticipa- 
tion that I set out on my mission. Noth- 
ing could have pleased me better than the 
opportunity to see something of that re- 
mote and romantic section of my own 
country. 

I foresaw that I should find material 
for more than the one article I was to 
do for Hendy. In order that I might 
lose nothing of the precious matter to be 
gleaned, I took with me, as secretary, 
Grace Ethelwin, a girl who had frequent- 
ly done typewriting and stenography for 
me, and to whom I could dictate such 
notes and jottings as I wished to pre- 
serve more rapidly and fully than I could 
take them myself. She was equally de- 


lighted at the prospect before us, and it 


was in the highest spirits that we set off, 
two young women, on our pilgrimage in 
the interest of literature and the quest 
of adventure. 

We reached, by stage, the little town 
of Sandoval two weeks before the date 
set for the opening of the reservation. 
The run was to be made from La Puerta, 
ten miles away, but already there were no 
accommodations to be had at that place, 
and we deemed ourselves fortunate to 
find relatively comfortable quarters in 
Sandoval, a very small adobe settlement 
not far from the southeast corner of the 
reservation. 

The stage deposited us at the door of 
the hotel, a seven-roomed establishment, 
the most pretentious building in town. 
We had only time to remove some of the 
stain of travel before lunch was an- 
nouneed. In the dining-room were three 
small tables brave with crimson cloths 
and glaring white dishes. When we had 
taken our places at one of them, I 
promptly took interested note of the oc- 
eupants of the other two—one man at 
each. 

My first impression was that I had 
found here two perfect types of frontier 
men, representing two totally different 
phases of Western life. On our right sat 


a man of huge build, with a mass of 
snowy hair sweeping over his great shoul- 
ders. A white beard all but covered the 
vast expanse of his chest. His eyes, al- 
most hidden by overhanging brows, 
seemed to glow like living coals deep in 
their sockets. I felt my gaze held upon 
him in irresistible fascination. I resolved 
to question the landlord about him at the 
first opportunity. 

At the table on our left sat a wholly 
different sort of person—a young man 
of athletic build, with a certain individ- 
ual sort of good looks decidedly enhanced 
by the bronze in his cheek and by the pic- 
turesque cowboy costume which he wore. 
He had an air of innate refinement, in 
spite of his rough exterior. One could 
not help feeling instinctively that he was 
a gentleman in all the essential signif- 
icance of the word. 

I quite understood the look of admira- 
tion which I surprised upon my secre- 
tary’s face as she cast a furtive glance at 
the younger of the two men. He must 
have appealed to any young girl as the 
typical hero of romance. I was glad, 
moreover, to see in the clear, gray eyes 
which he managed discreetly to turn 
upon her, that there was a reassuring 
expression of sincerity and steadfast- 
ness. 

My secretary and I were the first to 
leave the room. When I found mine host 
alone in the office, I seized the opportun- 
ity to ask the identity of our fellow 
diners. 

“That old man’s Simeon Lott,” vouch- 
safed the landlord, glad to treat us to 
whatever gossip he knew. “ He’s sorter 
loco.” He made a significant gesture to- 
ward his own head. “ He’s been huntin’ 
the Anheim Diggin’s for forty years. 
What, you don’t know about the Anheim 
Diggin’s? Well, that’s a lost gold mine. 
It’s a long story how it come to be lost 
—if there ever was such a mine, which I 
thinks is quite onlikely. But anyhow, 
Simeon Lott he’s got a notion it’s on the 
reservation, and not very far from here. 
He’s lived right around in these parts 
for ten years tryin’ to git the Injuns to 
let him prospec’; but of course no white 
man ain’t allowed to put shovel to Injun 
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land. Lately Simeon’s been mighty rest- . 


less. I reckon he’s worryin’ for fear 
somebody else will find his mine—if there 
really is such a mine—when the reserva- 
tion is throwed open. It would about kill 
the old feller.” 

“ And the other?” I suggested. 

“ That’s Clinton Crofton. He’s camped 
down on Greasewood Grande with a 
bunch of ponies that he’s goin’ to sell to 
the settlers what come in on the reserva- 
tion. He 4 

Further information about the young 
cowboy was withheld owing to the en- 
trance of Simeon Lott, who came in from 
the dining-room and stood regarding us 
with an intentness that quite confused 
Grace and—let me acknowledge it—my- 
self as well. I believe that the landlord, 
too, was ill at ease, for he spoke with 
awkward abruptness. 

“About how much will you folks git 
for writin’ a piece about the Injuns?” he 
inauired. 

“ Oh,” I laughed, amused at his simple 
curiosity, “ we might get as much as two 
hundred dollars.” Then I caught some- 
thing in the expression of Simeon Lott’s 
deep eyes that made me regret the 
speech, and hastily I changed the subject. 
“Is there a cool place anywhere here 
where Miss Ethelwin can spend the after- 
noon typewriting?” I asked. 

The landlord debated the problem for 
a moment, and then replied: 

“Down the creek about two hundred 
yards is a shack what a sick man who 
wanted plenty of air built for hisself. 
It’s right in a clump of cottonwoods, and 
it’s the coolest place you'll find. You 
ean’t see it from the house here, for it’s 
around the bend. I'll put in a table and 
chairs, and you ean use it while you 
stay.” 

Grace and I expressed our delight with 
the arrangement, and it was not long 
until the swift click of Grace’s type- 
writer keys was the only sound which 
disturbed the drowsy monotony within 
the quiet precincts of the little bunga- 
low. I left her with a mass of work—the 
copious notes which I had dictated en 
route—and repaired to the livery barn. 
There I engaged a man to drive me the 
ten miles to La Puerta, where I wished 
to interview the officials in charge of the 
opening. 

The trip took more time than I had an- 
ticipated, and it was ten o’clock that 
night before I returned to the hotel. As 
I passed Grace’s door, I had a fleeting 
impulse to look in and ask how she fared; 
but remembering that she was probably 
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asleep, wearied by the long journey and 
the afternoon’s work, I passed on and 
went to my own room and to bed. 


II. 


Or what happened during my absence 
I shall write as best I may from the 
facts as I afterwards learned them. 

When the shadows had begun to length- 
en, Grace, working in the cool bungalow 
in the cottonwoods, drew a breath of re- 
lief at the completion of her task. Sud- 
denly a long shadow fell across the floor. 
As she looked up quickly to see what had 
east it, the girl’s heart seemed to cease 
beating, for in the doorway stood Simeon 
Lott. The beady eyes under the over- 
hanging brows gleamed with changeful 
lights; the huge frame was shaking with 
perceptible tremors. One glance was 
quite enough to convince Grace that he 
was laboring under a mighty emotion. 
Instinct, tempered by physical fear, cau- 
tioned her not to provoke an outburst. 
She gazed at him with fascinated ap- 
prehension. 

“T ain’t goin’ to do you any injury,” 
a rumbling voice sounded from the 
depths of the great beard, “but you're 
goin’ along with me, you and your 
writin’-machine there.” He pointed to 
the typewriter on the table. “I need it, 
and you to run it, for a little while. You 
come along and don’t make any row!” 
he concluded with an emphasis in which 
the girl’s acute ear detected the threat. 

“Tl go up to the hotel first,” she be- 
gan, but he cut her short. 

“ You'll go with me right this minutc! 
I ain’t goin’ to do you any injury,” he 
reiterated in what he intended to be a 
reassuring tone, though it was more de- 
termined than ever. And the girl obeyed, 
guided by a wise but unreasoning in- 
stinct. She knew that this old man was 
master of her fate, and helplessly she did 
his bidding with a whispered prayer for 
protection. 

A buckboard to which were harnessed 
two raw-boned Indian ponies stood at thé 
door, and she climbed in without waiting 
for his command. Surely, she attempted 
to reassure herselfwhe could have no evil 
intentions, to take her thus in broad day! 
She wondered what the people whom they 
would pass would think of them. That 
she counted upon passing people proved 
how little she knew of this out-of-the- 
way corner of the world. In the miles 
which the fleet ponies put behind them 
not a soul was encountered. A vast ex- 
panse of sky-line, a limitless vault above, 
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wooded miles of rolling country on either 
hand, made Grace feel that she was alone 
in a wild and foreign place—alone with 
Simeon Lott, whose eyes glowed and 
whose chest heaved in the stress of a 
mighty excitement. 

After what seemed to be an age-long 
drive, they came suddenly upon a small 
eabin hidden in a clump of cedars. 
Simeon bade the girl enter with the man- 
ner of a host taking thought for the com- 
fort of his guest. He followed her in, 
bringing the typewriter with him, when 
he had attended to the ponies. He light- 
ed a grimy lamp—for it was quite dark 
by this time—and drew two chairs up to 
the table. 

The lamp gave out a faint yellow glow 
which made weird shadows in the corners 
of the rudely furnished cabin, and filled 
Grace with the darkest forebodings. 
Simeon sat down opposite her, and then 
for the first time made explanation. He 
spoke coherently and rapidly, but the 
uneanny light in the deep eyes still held 
her in thrall. 

“T have need of two hundred dollars,” 
Simeon began. “I must have it before 
the openin’ of the reservation. I heard 
your friend say you could get two hun- 
dred dollars for writin’ a piece about the 
Indians. I want you to git to work, miss, 
and write a piece right here and now! ” 

“Oh!” gasped Grace in consternation, 
“T do not write, I merely take Miss Ran- 
dall’s dictation. Never in the world could 
I write anything for which an editor 
would pay two hundred dollars! I am 
very sorry,” she added, noting with rising 
consternation the dull glow that had 
tinged the withered cheek of her com- 
panion. 

Simeon looked at her searchingly, and 
then said with a dogged assurance: 

“T ean dictate a story that’ll be worth 
at least as much as any piece about the 
Indians.” 

And in the dim light, straining her 
eyes to see her copy, Grace Ethelwin put 
into type the words which Simeon Lott 
spoke, slowly, with meditated precision. 
As she worked on, hour after hour, far 
into the heavy silence of the night, she 
became conscious that it was a wonderful 
tale. Roughly told, it palpitated with life 
and death and mystery. It was a tale of 
the lure of gold, of the frenzy of a life- 
long search for the end of a rainbow 
dream. 

As a boy, Simeon Lott had run away 
from home to seek his fortune in the 
great West. By chance he had been 
called upon to assist in the care of John 


Anheim, a maniac whose ravings were 
always of a fabulously rich gold mine. 
Anheim had discovered it, he kept repeat- 
ing, and had lost it again. His party had 
been massacred by Indians, and he him- 
self escaped only after hideous hardships, 
which had shattered his reason. 

No one but Lott had deemed the min- 
er’s tales to be more than the illusions of 
a disordered mind; but Simeon believed, 
and waited patiently for the day when 
John Anheim might regain a ray of 
reason. On the man’s deathbed that ray 
came, and he gave Simeon the clue to the 
location of the mine, a elue which for 
forty years Simeon had followed dog- 
gedly, with an abiding belief that pa- 
tience would one day reward him with 
wealth untold. 

Then followed the story of the search, 
and the final discovery of the spot which 
John Anheim had described, and which 
was found in the Apache reservation; 
and after that the long, fruitless struggle 
to get permission to prospect from the 
Indians. At this point Simeon’s man- 
ner changed. His breath came with la- 
bored effort, the great fingers were inter- 
twined in a cluteh of steel. The girl felt 
her own heart thumping with sympa- 
thetic excitement as the veteran gold- 
seeker went on to narrate how an Indian 
had come to him in the night and had 
taken him blindfolded to the base of a 
quartz ledge in whose face gleamed yel- 
low lights; how the Indian had led him 
away, blindfolded, and from that day to 
this had never ceased to demand from 
him money, horses, provisions, all under 
the promise of again taking him to the 
quartz ledge onee more, and without the 
bandaged eyes. 

Now but two weeks remained before 
the opening of the reservation, and the 
Indian demanded thirty ponies more! If 
they were not forthcoming, the crafty 
redman had threatened to make the bar- 
gain with another. Of the money neces- 
sary to buy thirty ponies, Simeon lacked 
two hundred dollars. He was ready for 
any trick, any crime, to gain that two 
hundred dollars. Long ago his credit had 
been exhausted in a community where he 
was looked upon as “locoed” and im- 
pecunious. 

Suddenly Grace’s fingers paused in 
midair above her keyboard. Her eyes, 
dilating in terror, were riveted upon a 
shadowy object within the open door, but 
beyond the circle of the lamp’s yellow 
haze. 

Simeon followed the direction of her 
look, and uttered a quick exclamation. 
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The girl saw a flash—was it of anger or 
of fear ?—leap into his eyes, already lit by 
the fire of a controlled excitement. He 
gave voice to a stream of guttural syl- 
lables, and the shadowy object came for- 
ward into the light. 

For the first time in her life Grace 
Ethelwin looked into the face of an 
Apache Indian, a face swarthy, angular, 
seamed with lines of cunning and 
eruelty; and she shrank back in terror. 
Her fears grew well-nigh intolerable as 
the slow minutes dragged on, minutes 
laden with seething controversy carried 
on in harsh, unintelligible gutturals. She 
looked with sickening dread from the 
cold light in the Indian’s face to the al- 
most inhuman glitter in Simeon’s eyes. 
Then she became aware that the discus- 
sion was about herself. She felt that 
she must shriek aloud in the intensity of 
her terrified suspense when Simeon 
turned and spoke to her in hard, unnat- 
ural tones. 

“THe says he'll take you instead of the 
thirty ponies! ” 

Grace Ethelwin felt the blood freeze 
around her heart. She looked at Simeon 
in an agony of helplessness. In his face 


she read that he was mad, mad with fear 
of losing this game of a lifetime, this 
thing that was to him of more importance 


than aught else in life or in eternity. 
And with the realization there came to 
her—from heaven itself, she belieyed— 
a cool judgment, a sense of self-mastery. 
She spoke with wonderful calmness. 

“Your story here will buy thirty 
ponies.” She well knew that I would 
gladly advance that amount upon it. 

“He won’t wait,” Simeon answered in 
a hollow voice. “ He and some of his fol- 
lowers are goin’ to make a dash for Old 
Mexico. He don’t like the new reserva- 
tion the gover’ment has ordered ’em to. 
He says he’ll have his ponies, or you, by 
sunrise.” 

“Tll get his ponies by sunrise,” the 
girl affirmed with audacious coolness. 
“Tf you'll send a messenger, or let me 
go ” 

Simeon eyed her narrowly. 

“T’ve got one way of gittin’ my mine. 
D’you think I’m fool enough to let it 
slip?” A look of sly cunning had crept 
into his face. “If this Injun wants you 
instead of ponies, he’ll git you! ” 

“Tell him,” replied Grace, “that I 
have a husband, and that if he takes me 
he will be caught and hanged!” 

She had somewhere read, or heard, or 
dreamed, that the ties of marriage are 
held in respect by the American savage. 
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“Where is he?” demanded Simeon 
eraftily. Then, as the Apache received 
the translated statement, the old miner 
spoke for the Indian. “He says if you 
can show up a husband by sunrise, he’l! 
take the ponies.” 

Grace Ethelwin did not pale. She was 
playing for life and death stakes. 

“Will he take or send a message for 
me?” 

Simeon translated again, first to the 
Indian and then to her. 

“He says you may bring your husband 
and the ponies, but if you try to play any 
trick, or to bring more than one man, 
he’ll kill ’em all and take you anyhow. 
There are a dozen of his tribe outside 
there. Write your message and let me 
read it,” he commanded in conclusion. 


III. 


THE morning star was peeping above 
the horizon, blinking brightly at its fel- 
lows in the deep vault of the crystal heav- 
ens, when Clinton Crofton was rudely 
awakened from a dream of great, child- 
like brown eyes. There was a hand on 
his shoulder, and a harsh, unfamiliar, 
guttural voice sounded close to his ear. 
He sat suddenly up in his blankets, and 
looked in amazement into the swarthy 
face of a young Apache. Without a word 
the Indian thrust a folded paper into his 
hand and disappeared into the darkness. 

Going hastily to the dying camp-fire, 
Crofton stirred the embers into a blaze. 
Kneeling there, he read, by the aid of the 
flickering light, the following typewrit- 
ten message: 


DEAR CLINTON: 

Bring thirty ponies at once to Simeon Lott's 
cabin at the southeast cornerstone of the reserva- 
tion. I have contracted to give them to him in 
return for a valuable service. Do not delay or 
bring any one with you. It is of the utmost im- 
portance that you follow these instructions literally 
and reach here before sunrise. I am in danger. 

Your wife, 
GRACE. 

Crofton felt his eyes starting from his 
head in sheer amazement. He re-read 
the missive with increasing mystification 
and misgiving. Then, slowly, reason be- 
gan to return to him. His naturally keen 
wits, trained in deductive reasoning by a 
life spent in the midst of dangers and un 
certainties, grasped at the essential facts 
of the case. 

There was to his knowledge but one 
typewriter in the country—the one be- 
longing to the ladies he had seen at the 
hotel. Grace was the name of the young- 
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er, the owner of the brown eyes of his 
dream, for he had heard her thus ad- 
dressed by her companion. The penciled 
signature was the writing of a cultivated 
hand; neither Simeon Lott nor any other 
man in that country could have traced 
those graceful letters. 

This was enough. She bade him bring 
thirty ponies to Simeon Lott’s cabin be- 
fore sunrise! She was in danger; she ap- 
pealed to him for help! Why she should 
have signed herself his wife, he could not 
euess; nor yet could he still the wild 
beating of his heart at sight of the little 
word. 

A eautious man might have suspected 
treachery or deceit, but Clinton Crofton 
was not a eautious man, nor was he a 
man who feared anything under high 
heaven. He had drawn on his boots and 
was hurrying toward the corral where 
the ponies were confined for safe-keeping 
during the night, before he was conscious 
of any definite plan. 

The first silver-gray streak of the new 
day was stretched across the horizon 


when a rush of hoofs without brought a 
white-faced girl to the window of the 
eabin hidden in the cedars at the south- 
east cornerstone of the reservation. A 
horseman, behind a band of ponies, had 
drawn up suddenly, and was peering into 


the uncertain shadows. His hand went to 
the rifle slung to his saddle. Then his 
eyes fell upon the white face at the win- 
dow, and he rode forward through the 
circle of dusky figures gliding among the 
cedars and dismounted at the door of 
the eabin. 

With a glad ery the girl turned and 
swayed toward him. He caught her, 
murmuring broken assurances of protec- 
tion and comfort. Then Simeon Lott’s 
gaunt figure met his sight, and he re- 
leased the gradually reviving girl and 
placed her gently in a chair. Turning to 
Simeon, he demanded harshly: 

“Explain this!” 

Simeon Lott began muttering inco- 
herently: 

“The ponies—the diggin’s—the ponies 
—the diggin’s! ” 

Crofton turned to Grace with a puz- 
zled inquiry, and she told him, briefly, 
in trembling confusion, the events of the 
night. He gazed at her with searching, 
steadfast eyes while she spoke, and then 
nodded understandingly. 

Going to where Simeon still stood mut- 
tering: “The ponies—the diggin’s—the 
ponies—the diggin’s,” he shook the old 
man roughly. 

“Your ponies are out there,” he eried. 
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Simeon still stood muttering and 
gazing as if in a daze at the open door, 
where, silhouetted again the silver light 
of the new day, stood the Indian, smiling 
grimly and beckoning to him with a long, 
sinuous finger. The oid miner staggered 
forward, and together they disappeared. 
A moment later the faint clatter of pony 
hoof-beats told the two in the cabin that 
at last Simeon Lott was on his way to the 
rainbow’s end. 

Crofton turned to where the girl sat, 
leaning wearily against the table. She 
looked up at him with eyes suffused in 
grateful tears. 

“T must apologize for my presumption 
—the liberty I took. I will see that you 
are paid for the ponies 2 

He eut her short with a vehemence al- 
most wrathful. 

“Tf you pay me for the ponies, it will 
be as the Indians pay!” She looked at 
him, not understanding, but he did not 
explain. “Tl get Simeon’s buckboard 
and drive you home, Miss Grace,” he 
said more gently. 

A month later I was standing on the 
little platform of the Sandoval station 
vaiting for the East-bound train. As 
the whistle came to us, a faint, thin 
sound from the distance, I pressed into 
Grace’s hand an envelope containing 
Hendy’s enthusiastic acceptance of old 
Simeon’s tale and a check. 

“Tt will pay for the thirty ponies,” I 
laughed. 

“They are already paid for,” cried 
Clinton Crofton joyously. “I told her 
she could pay as the Indians pay. It is 
with ponies they buy their wives, you 
know! ” 

As I write, two pictures stand out 
sharply before my mind’s eye. One is 
that of a slight, girlish figure with a look 
of more than content in the depths of 
great brown eyes. With one hand she 
waves me a farewell from the station 
platform of a desolate Arizona town, 
while the other hand rests on the arm of 
a tall, handsome young fellow whose 
whole bearing denotes pride of ownership 
and joy of surrender. 

And the other picture? 

At the base of a quartz ledge in whose 
face gleam yellow lights, crouches a mo- 
tionless figure, staring with sightless eyes 
upon a yellow lump held in a rigid hand. 
Thus Clinton Crofton had found him 
when, ahead of all others, he made the 
run into the reservation when it was 
opened by the government. 

Too much joy had killed Simeon Lott 
in the moment of finding his gold. 





MR. AND MRS. GEORGE J: GOULD. 


BY R. H. 


THE LATE 
LIFE, AND HIS REMARKABLE 
GREAT RAILROAD SYSTEM. 


“T ©, children are a heritage of the 

Lord,” said the Hebrew poet-king 
three thousand years ago. “ They are as 
arrows in the hand of a mighty man. 
Happy is the man that hath his quiver 
full of them!” 

Many sermons might be preached with 
this famous passage as a text. <A good 
one appears on page 821; for such a pic- 
ture is a sermon in itself. There might 
be many a less telling discourse upon the 
duties and blessings of parenthood than 
this interesting exhibit of an American 
family. 

It is eighteen years since Miss Edith 
Kingdon was married to the eldest son 
of the famous “ wizard” of Wall Street. 
The Goulds had eut no figure in society, 
and the wedding attracted comparatively 
little attention. It was marked by no 
such display as has delighted the popu- 
lace and kept the reporters busy when 
other sons or daughters of metropolitan 
millionaires have taken the marriage 
vows. But as some of the most brilliant 
ceremonies have inaugurated the worst 
matrimonial failures, so do many of the 
least ostentatious ones prove most 
highly successful in their results. 

George Gould has never been a man to 
court publicity. He is above all things a 
keen, practical, hard-headed, hard-work- 
ing business man. He was earefully 
trained under his father’s eye. Jay 
Gould was not only a phenomenally 
suecessful speculator, but a good deal 
more besides—he was a master of the 
science of railroading, a great organ- 
izer, and a marvelous judge of men. 
And in no one of all the expert assistants 
whose powers he commanded or might 
have commanded did he place such con- 
fidence as he placed in his eldest son. 
For the last five years of his life he in- 
trusted the whole of his vast interests to 
the hands of George Gould. In his will 
he set aside a special bequest of five 
million dollars in reeognition of the 
younger man’s “remarkable business 
ability ” and in payment for his services. 


JAY GOULD’S ELDEST SON, 
SUCCESS AS THE HEAD OF A 


TITHERINGTON. 


HIS FAMILY AND HOME 


Later events have fully confirmed the 
great financier’s estimate of his son. It 
has often been said that it is harder to 
maintain a great fortune than to create 
one. The statement sounds paradoxical. 
though it may sometimes be true.- It 
might not have been difficult to keep the 
Gould estate very much as its founder 
left it. It is understood that the greater 
part of Jay Gould’s seventy-odd millions 
was turned over to his heirs in the shape 
of great morocco-bound volumes, each 
leaf of which was a certificate for so 
many shares of stock. It would have 
been possible, of course, to store thes 
costly volumes in a safe, drawing the 
dividends as they came, and running the 
risk of depreciation in the principal 
through inefficient management or the 
encroachment of rival corporations. 

That was not George Gould’s policy. 
As chief trustee of the family heritage, 
he devoted all his powers and energies 
to inerease and develop it. He has been 
wonderfully suecessful in doing so. The 
Gould railroad system has been unified, 
extended, and improved at every point. 
[It has outgrown the dangers that threat- 
ened it. Its great field is still the South- 
west, but it has a strong strategic posi- 
tion in the central West. It has entered 
Pittsburg in spite of powerful opposi- 
tion, and though the plans for its com- 
pletion are not yet fully worked out, it 
practically commands its own outlets to 
the Atlantic, at Baltimore and at New 
York, as well as to the Pacifie. In the 
opinion of competent and impartial 
judges, its value as a productive prop- 
erty has been doubled in the twelve years 
that have passed since the death of th 
elder Gould. 

That is a brief statement of tremen- 
dous significance. It means that the sal- 
ary of a million dollars a year, at which 
Jay Gould assessed his son’s services 
and which was remarked at the time as 
being amazingly large, was but one-fifth, 
or thereabouts, of the annual value of his 
subsequent work as chief trustee of the 





MRS. GEORGE J. GOULD. 


From a copyrighted photograph by Marceau, New Vork. 
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family estate. It means not merely 
the doubling of one great fortune, but 
the creation of vast new commercial and 
industrial wealth and the upbuilding of 


GEORGE J. GOULD, ELDEST SON OF 


THE LATE JAY GOULD, 


MAGAZINE. 


The same criticism can never be brough: 
against his son. 

When the elder Gould died, the 
of the Missouri Pacific, the line 


stoes 
tha: 


AND HEAD OF THE GREAT AGGREGATION 


OF RAILROADS CONSTITUTING THE SO-CALLED GOULD SYSTEM. 


From his latest photograph by Pach, New Vork. 


Jay Gould’s 
enemies accused him of being a destrue- 
tive foree, and though the charge was 
far from being wholly just there were 
passages in his career that lent it color. 


wide sections of country. 


forms the backbone of the Gould system, 
was selling at fifty-six. It is now above 
par, and seems securely settled there. 
Shares in the Texas & Pacifte, another 
important link, have risen in twelv 
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years from nine dollars to thirty-four. 
Jommon and preferred stock of the St. 
Louis Southwestern stood at six and 
eleven respectively; as this is written it 
stands at twenty-six and sixty-one. These 
figures—and it would be easy to give 
more like them—speak louder than 
words, and fully bear out the estimate 
that the Gould estate has been doubled 
under its present management. 

Apart from the great work that George 
tould has done as a railroad man, he has 
found time for a variety of other inter- 
ests. He is a director and box-holder at 
the opera, and he belongs to fifteen or 
twenty city and country clubs. He is 
fond of almost all forms of outdoor life 
and sport. He is a horseman, a polo 
player, a yachtsman. He has a big game 
preserve in North Carolina, to which 
he takes parties of his friends in the au- 
tumn. Court tennis is one of his special- 
ties. Of late he has taken up the auto- 
mobile—for the pleasures of touring, 


not for the whirlwind perils of racing. 
Last summer he and Mrs. Gould, with 
their eldest daughter, made a long road 
tour in Europe. and found it so enjoyable 
that they may repeat it this year. 


Besides keeping up their New York 
house, at Fifth Avenue and_ Sixty- 
Seventh Street, Mr. and Mrs. Gould 
have built a fine country place, Georgian- 
court, at Lakewood. Here, amid the New 
Jersey pines, they have made their win- 
ter residence and their chief home. In 
summer, they travel a good deal, usually 
sending the younger children to the 
bracing air of Furlough Lodge, their 
simple but comfortable “camp” in the 
Catskills. 

Georgiancourt is a delightful center of 
hospitality, and its week-end parties are 
famous. Almost ever possible amusement 


GEORGIANCOURT, THE COUNTRY HOME 
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is provided for its visitors. Some notabls 
successful amateur theatricals have bee: 
given there. Mr. Gould has done muc! 
for the game of polo in America, and his 
private polo field is one of the best i: 
the country. In his Lakewood ground- 
there is also a building called the Court. 
which includes a gymnasium, a_ larg: 
riding-school, a swimming-bath, anid 
spaces for court tennis and for singk 
and double squash. 

With her husband’s wealth, and with 
her own beauty, grace, and tact, social 
suecess was certain for Mrs. Georgy 
Gould. None of the younger matrons of 
New York’s inner circle is more popular 
and respected than she, but in spite of 
her activity in society the fierce light 
that beats about the lives of our richest 
families has revealed her as a devoted 
mother to her six sons and daughters. 
They have been the first interest of her 
life. She has said that she could have 
wished to have more of them, and she 
holds the sound theory that it is the rich. 
with their power to give their children 
the best possible start in life, who should 
have large families. 

Kingdon, the eldest son, at present a 
freshman at Columbia, will be trained 
to inherit his father’s responsibilities as 
the future head of the house of Gould. 
The seeond son, Jay, who is to be a law- 
ver, is now studying at home with a tu- 
tor. Marjorie, who comes next, is a tall 
and handsome girl of fifteen, the close 
companion of her mother, whose beauty 
she inherits. Mrs. Gould and her daugh- 
ter might easily be taken for an elder 
and a younger sister; for both the 
father and the mother of these fortunate 
children are remarkably young-looking 
people, and full of the energy and bright- 
ness of youth. 


OF MR. AND MRS. GEORGE J. GOULD. 
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WILSON SINGS NO MORE, the announcement that Francis Wilson 

In this .eason of failing plays, strand- had abandoned comie opera for straight 
ed companies, and idle actors, we have comedy oceasioned hardly a ripple of 
learned to be surprised at nothing. Even wonder. In facet, many of Mr. Wilson’s 


’ 


SUE STUART, WITH THE KLAW & ERLANGER COMEDY COMPANY IN) “‘ NEWPORT.’ 


RE ane oe men Sn 
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FRANCIS WILSON, STARRING IN THE COMEDY ‘‘ COUSIN BILLY.” 


From his latest photograph by Baker, Columbus. 


admirers rejoiced, for whatever his legs 
have done for this comedian, his voice 
would never have earned him immortal- 


ity. [His new vehicle, “ Cousin Billy.” is 
an adaptation from the French by Clyde 
Fitch, and has scored a fair success, in 
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MAXINE ELLIOTT, STARRING FOR HER SECOND SEASON IN THE CLYDE FITCH PLAY “ HER OWN WAY.” 


From her latest photograph by the Burr McIntosh Studio, New Vork. 
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EDITH SHAYNE, WHO IS A SISTER OF NELLA BERGEN, AND WHO WAS WITH CLARA BLOODGOOD IN 
“THE GIRL WITH THE GREEN EYES.” 


From a photograph by the Burr McIntosh Studio, New York. 
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spite of the cold water thrown on both when one compares his environment of 


the play and the star by the critics. to-day with the haleyon era of “ Half a 


VIRGINIA HARNED, STARRING IN ‘“THE LADY SHORE.” 
From her latest photograph by Sarony, New York. 


In some respects Mr. Wilson’s latest King,” “ The Little Corporal,” and “ The 
move seems rather a humiliating one, Merry Monarch,” to say nothing of 
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EDNA GOODRICH, LATE OF THE WEBER MUSIC HALL, NOW IN VAUDEVILLE. 
From a photograph. 
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MAUDE ADAMS, WHO IS THIS SEASON APPEARING IN REVIVALS OF “THE LITTLE MINISTER 
“THE MASKED BALL,” AND IN A NEW CURTAIN RAISER, “’OP-0’-ME-THUMB.” 


From her latest photograph by Sarony, New York. 


is no profession so full of uncertainties 
as that of the actor. No matter whether 


‘yminie ” times, when his salary at the 
he be high or low, he must follow the 


€» sino jumped from a very modest figure 
to six hundred dollars a week. But there 
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JOHN DREW, AS HE APPEARS IN “THE DUKE OF KILLICRANKIF.” 


tosh Studio, New York. 


Front his 


lat 
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hy the Burr Mel 
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vagaries of the tekk 
popular taste or drop 
out among the forvot- 
ten ones. 

It is not surprising 
that every notice of Mr, 
Wilson’s — performance 
contains a reference to 
that portion of man’s 
anatomy in which the 
Lord is said to take no 
delight—his legs; for he 
began life as a clog 
dancer in a negro min- 
strel troupe. This was 
in Philadelphia, where 
he was born just fifty- 
one years ago. From the 
Quaker City company he 
passed to New York and 
the organization of 
3ireh, Wambold & Bacek- 
us, holding forth on the 
site of the present Prin- 
cess Theater as the San 
Francisco Minstrels. <A 
little later came his ad- 
vent to fame at the Ca- 
sino. 

TTis last essay with his 
own comie opera com- 
pany was made— with 
“The Monks of Mala- 
bar.’ in which Madge 
Lessing—now singing at 
the new Coliseum in 
London—was his leading 
woman. Lulu Glaser had 
left him the season be- 
fore, when he came to 
grief in an attempt to 
harmonize the Cyrano de 
Bergerac nose with the 
Franeis Wilson _ legs. 
Then for a season or two 
he shared honors. with 
Eddie Foy in “The 
Strollers,” and later still 
appeared as the tiger in 
“The Toreador.” Prior 
to “Cousin Billy.” New 
York last saw him in an 
“all-star” revival of the 
perennial “ Erminie ” at 
the Casino, a year ago. 
In “Cousin Billy.” Mr. 
Wilson 
man’s. assistance from 
Edward Ss: Abeles ind 
William Lewers. two 
clever young men who 
have of late been |uf- 
feted by ill luck. Abuies, 


A eceives yeo- 
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SARAH BERNHARDT, WHOSE LATEST STRONG 


CARD 


FOR LONDON AND PARIS IS SARDOU’S ‘‘ TITE 


SORCERER,” DONE HERE BY MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL. 


From her latest photograph by Downey, London. 


created Willie Collier’s 
t in “The Dictator” last 
one job when Della Fox failed in 
“The West Point Cadet.” and another 
when Fay Davis’ venture, “ The Rich 


faithful 


season, 


Mrs. Repton,” went to the shelf after a 


week’s run. Lewers, a native of the Ha- 
walian Islands, who “ made good” with 
Julia Marlowe in “ The Cavalier,” was a 
member of the “Granny” company 
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AIMEE ANGELES, APPEARING IN “HIGGLEDY PIGGLEDY” AT THE WEBER MUSIC HALL. 


From her latest photograph by the Otto Sarony Company, New York. 


when its tour was cut short by the ingénue, Edith Barker, is a 


’ 


death of Mrs. Gilbert. ‘“ Cousin Billy’s” England girl, who used to play a! 
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EVA JAMES, WITH LILLIAN RUSSELL IN “LADY TEAZLE.” 


From a photograph by Tonnele, New York. 


rteenth Street in “The Village Aprominent part in the Wilson comedy 
imaster.” is taken by May Robson, who tarried only 
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MAUD HOFFMAN, AN AMERICAN ACTRESS WHO HAS BEEN LEADING 
WOMAN WITH E. S. WILLARD, AND HAS PLAYED CALPHURNIA 
WITH MANSFIELD IN “JULIUS CAESAR.” 


From her latest photograph by the Burr Mclutosh Studio, 
1 


a short while with Lew 
Fields in “ Nordland.” 
evidently not finding 
her role of the ugly 
princess so congenial 
as that of Sapolio in 
the travesty on “Sa- 
pho” some few years 
since at Weber: «& 
Fields’. Soon after 
her hit at the famous 
musie-hall she severed 
her connection with 
the Empire stoek— 
from which she had 
been “loaned” for 
“ Sapolio ”—and — en- 
tered the musical com- 
edy ranks as Irs, 
Bang, the stage moth- 
er of Jimmy Powers 
in “The Messenger 
Boy.” This paved the 
way for her Mrs. Pep- 
percorn in “ The Bill- 
ionaire.” Last spring 
Miss Robson—whose 
grown-up son was the 
Governor of Villaya 
in “The Toreador” 
—signed to create in 
“Pin, Pat, Pout” 
the part which after- 
wards introduced 
Alice Fischer to mu- 
sical comedy, Miss 
Robson having thrown 
it up almost at the 
first rehearsal. 


MRS. CARTER’S HIGHEST 
NOTCH. 

Mrs. Leslie Carter's 
opening in New York, 
on January 11, in 
“ Adrea” at the Bel- 
aseo, had been awaited 
as a erucial point in 
her career. It was 
to be her first appear- 
ance at this beautiful 
“home” theater ina 
new character; and 
for the first time 
sinee she reached the 
heights of fame, she 
was to show New 
York what she could 
do in a play wholly of 
native manufacture, 
not an adaptation 
from history or « for- 
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eign source. And there was a third cause 
for congratulation; for “ Adrea,” while 
somber, even gruesome in spots, presents 
a type of woman altogether different 
from the courtezan dominating the two 
plays which have served Mrs. Carter 
since she swung from the belfry of “ The 
Heart of Maryland.” For this reason it 
will appeal to a wider audience and is 
extremely likely to havé a more enduring 
success. : 

And yet it is to be admitted that, as a 
story, “ Adrea” lacks the human inter- 
est, the cumulative plot power, of either 
“Zaza” or “Du Barry.” In one sense, 
it is not a play at all; the succeeding 
scenes do not dovetail with that sequence 
which constitutes a drama, as the word 
is defined in the dictionary or in a school 
for playwrights. Rather is it a series of 
telling episodes in the history of a myth- 
ical princess. Blinded by looking on the 
sun in infancy, she is married in heart- 
less jest to the court fool, supposing that 
she is wedding the lover of her Arcadian 
memories. Crushed to despair when she 
ascertains the truth, she drains a poi- 
soned eup, but is denied death by the 
gods, becomes queen, and thenceforward 
devotes herself to wreaking vengeance 
on him she once loved. 

As an opportunity for her declamatory 
powers, Mrs. Carter has hitherto had no 
finer vehicle; nor has David Belasco more 
deftly united good taste with prodigal 
display. Written by Mr. Belasco in collab- 
oration with John Luther Long, author 
of “ Madame Butterfly ” and “ The Dar- 
ling of the Gods,” the text throughout is 
dignified, at times almost classic in its 
diction. The moments, too, when there 
are no words, only the dawning of a hor- 
rible realization in the mind of the prin- 
as in the second scene, where a bolt 
from heaven restores her sight and re- 
veals the gibbering fool she has married 
—these moments are made even more im- 
pressive by the splendid art of Mrs. Car- 
ter, as subtle in repression as it is tense 
in fiber. In “ Adrea” there is no raving, 
as in “Du Barry” and “Zaza.” As the 
laughter of the dead king, this much- 
tried woman is ever regal, even in her 
periods of most awful frenzy. Uniquely 
effective is the brief epilogue, when 
Adrea herself throws open the window to 
let in the light which she knows will 
blind her again, thus ending the tragedy 
in a burst of sunshine. 

Although there are not so very many 
years between this latest of Belasco’s 
suecesses and his first, much persistent 
effort has intervened. His career began 
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out in San Franciseo in the days of the 
old Baldwin stock, which included Rose 
Coghlan—now on the road—James 
O’Neil—at present one of the all-star 
east in “The Two Orphans ”—and Jef- 
freys Lewis, gathering new laurels with 
Arnold Daly in “ You Never Can Tell.” 
From barnstorming with a tent show, 
young Belasco had drifted into ’Frisco, 
where his duties at the Baldwin were to 
provide a new play each week for the 
company. Sometimes he would write it 
himself, sometimes he would adapt it, 
and often he had to take one of the parts. 
His first hit in this schooling was the 
melodrama “The Stranglers of Paris,” 
in which Jeffreys Lewis starred, paving 
the way for “Hearts of Oak” with the 
late James A. Herne. This introduced 
Belasco to New York playgoers. 

Mr. Belasco was Mrs. Carter’s first 
manager. She has never had another. 
She was Miss Louise Dudley, of Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, before she married a rich 
Chicagoan. There came trouble, a di- 
vorce, and she turned to the stage for 
a livelihood. Mr. Belasco saw possibili- 
ties in her, and put her forward in the 
musical play, “ Miss Helyett,” adapted 
from the French. But the affair made no 
stir save an unpleasant one; and an even 
worse fate overtook “The Ugly Duck- 
ling,” with which the manager next en- 
deavored to win favor for his star. 

Then came a period of retirement 
and persistent work. Day after day, 
month after month, Belasco labored 
with his pupil, schooling her in Shakes- 
peare and other works of the classic 
type, which she performed for him 
alone, sowing the seed for the har- 
vest which was later to be reaped in 
“ Zaza,’ “Du Barry,” and “ Adrea.” 
Not until “The Heart of Maryland ” 
was brought forward at the Herald 
Square Theater, in 1896, did the com- 
bination of playwright and actress, mas- 
ter and pupil, hit the target of popu- 
lar approval. Some two years later, with 
“Zaza,” at the Garrick, the audience 
fairly rose at this remarkable woman, 
whom not a few did not hesitate to ac- 
claim as the American Bernhardt. And 
when “Du Barry” was put forward, at 
the Criterion, her position at the head of 
native emotional actresses was assured. 

Mrs. Carter’s leading man, Charles A. 
Stevenson, the husband of Kate Claxton, 
has been with her in this position since 
the days of “ Zaza,” when he was the 
lover, passing to the creation of King 
Louis in “Du Barry.” In “ Adrea” he 
has a part of altogether different stripe 
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—that of the leader of a »arbarian horde, 
anc a battle brother of ‘Tyrone Power, 
who carries off the honors of the piece 
after Mrs. Carter. Formerly of the Au- 
gustin Daly company, Power went to 
Australia after Mr. Daly’s death. On his 
return to New York, about two years ago, 
he made a hit as Judas with Mrs. Fiske 
in “Mary of Magdala.” The next au- 
tumn he was far less successful in the 
title réle of the poetical play “ Ulysses,” 
but now he has come into his own again. 

A fine account of himself as Prince of 
the Senate is given by R. D. McLean, the 
husband of Odette Tyler—who is now in 
vaudeville, and with whom, a few years 
ago, he was starring in a Shakespeare 
repertory. Mimus, the fool, falls to J. 
Harry Benrimo, who scored so notably 
as the fisherman in “ The Darling of the 
Gods.” In the licensed news-bearer, 
Claude Gillingwater, we see again the 
actor who served as Mme. Du Barry’s 
faithful servant. Edith Crane, who en- 
acts the wanton sister of Adrea, is the 
wife of Tyrone Power, and was last seen 
at the Belasco as the scheming Lady Bab 
in “ Sweet Kitty Bellairs.” Formerly of 
the Daly stock, she became the first 
Trilby on the Pacific Coast, and was later 
leading woman with E. H. Sothern in 
“The King’s Musketeer.” 


ARNOLD DALY AND GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 

The diversity of the press comments on 
the new George Bernard Shaw play, 
“You Never Can Tell,” is quite in keep- 
ing with the title of the piece. On the 
morning after Arnold Daly’s opening in 
New York, at the Garrick, one critic de- 
clared that it could not hope for success 
unless most liberally cut, while another 
affirmed that it would be greatly im- 
proved by a restoration of the parts elim- 
inated from Mr. Shaw’s book. 

Meanwhile, the public has taken to the 
thing with great avidity, a public made 
up of the best people in town, and “ You 
Never Can Tell” promises to rival 
“Candida” in popularity. There seems 
to be no real reason why it should not. 
Tt is really more lightsome and diverting, 
and the Lieblers have supplied it with 
an excellent cast. 

Truly, Arnold Daly’s experience is an 
inspiration to those who have a penchant 
for gambling in drama. Until last year, 
Bernard Shaw had meant empty benches 
for anycourageous spirit who might have 
thought to stage him. To be sure, “ Arms 
and the Man” and “ The Devil’s Disci- 
ple” gained the critics’ praises for Rich- 
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ard Mansfield, but neither of them was a 
money-maker. Young Daly—of whom it 
is now more than a twice-told tale to re- 
late that he was once office-boy for 
Charles Frohman—had pinned his faith 
to “Candida” for years. While he was 
playing the music-teacher in “A Girl 
from Dixie,” he and another young actor, 
Winchell Smith—of “The Girl from 
Kay’s” cast—seraped together three 
hundred dollars, and launched the Shaw 
comedy at a special matinée. Theater- 
goers know how it caught the town, lift- 
ing Arnold Daly at a bound from a player 
in a frost to an actor-manager whose 
first production ran for more than the 
coveted hundred performances. 

In Julia Marlowe’s first big hit, “ Bar- 
bara Frietchie,” Daly was the mad lover, 
and in the Goodwin-Elliott London pro- 
duction of “When We Were Twenty- 
One” he enacted the Imp. In “You 
Never Can Tell” he takes the part of the 
young dentist, Valentine, playing oppo- 
site Drina De Wolfe last season in “ The 
Other Girl.” Capital work is done by 
Jeffreys Lewis, last year the mother, 
Mrs. Carstairs, with Annie Russell in 
“The Younger Mrs. Parling.” Another 
sterling player in the cast is the veteran 
William H. Thompson, fresh from the 
laurels he garnered in “The Seeret of 
Polichinelle.” 

An actress in “ You Never Can Tell” 
who has had an unusual opportunity to 
display versatility is Mabel Taliaferro. 
For more than a year she had been Lovey 
Mary in “Mrs. Wiggs.” To pass from 
that lacrimose young person to the effer- 
vescing Dolly Clandon was a transition 
that must have been pleasurable as well 
as difficult. 

A part played with admirable finesse by 
John Findlay is that of the waiter. 
William, which might well have tempted 
Mr. Daly himself, as it is “ fat,’ to use 
a theatrical term, to the bulging point. 
We have all met him in real life, this old 
hotel servant, with his oily tongue, his 
bent shoulders, his hands constantly 
washed in invisible water, and his semi- 
confidential manner. 

Mr. Findlay is an Englishman, and 
forty-seven years old. For the last five 
years of its existence he was a member of 
Daniel Frohman’s stock company. In 
“Trelawney of the Wells” he was the 
waiter; in “The Tree of Knowledge,” 
Sweedle; in “An Interrupted Honey- 
moon,” the butler; and when the new 
Lyceum was opened he spoke the first 
line on its stage as the jester with E. H. 
Sothern in “The Proud Prince.” Mr. 
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Findlay’s last previous part was that of 
Burgess, the heroine’s father, in “Can- 
ida.’ He came to this country with May 
Fortescue in 1886. 


HIS LEADING WOMAN LEADS, 

In this issue we present portraits of 
both John Drew and Maude Adams, and 
almost simultaneously Miss Adams re- 
vives the comedy in which, as Mr. 
Drew’s leading woman, she first scaled 
the heights of renown. This was “ The 
Masked Ball,” adapted from the French 
by Clyde Fiteh, and first produced in 
New York thirteen years ago. 

Looking back on the subsequent ¢a- 
reers of these two players, it is not 
merely politeness to her sex, but sober 
truth, to say that Miss Adams _ has 
mounted far higher in the esteem of the 
public than has her former partner. She 
has always been able to draw full houses 
no matter what sort of piece she present- 
ed. Mr. Drew still wobbles dreadfully in 
his box-office receipts if his vehicle is not 
just to the public taste, as witness 
“Richard Carvel” and “Captain 
Dieppe.” 

The question of their relative artistic 
merit might be less easy to decide. If 
the odious comparison must be made, few 
critics would rank the actor above the 
actress. Each has accomplishments and 
limitations, but Mr. Drew’s limitations 
are distinetly the more palpable, while 
his accomplishments seem less genuine 
and vital. Of that supreme but inde- 
finable quality, of the successful player, 
personal magnetism, Miss Adams un- 
questionably possesses by far the richer 
endowment. 

Miss Adams’ last appearance with 
John Drew was in “ Rosemary,” one of 
her greatest successes. She began to 
star in “ The Little Minister ” in the au- 
tumn of 1897, and she has appeared as 
Lady Babbie—the best of all her parts— 
a thousand times in New York alone. 
Among the players in the original cast 
of “The Masked Ball” were Miss 
Adams’ mother, Annie Adams, now with 
“Mrs. Leffingwell’s Boots ”; Harry Har- 
wood, this season with Arnold Daly in 
“You Never Can Tell”; and C. Leslie 
Allen, father of Viola Allen, at present 
a daughter in “The Winter’s 

Miss Adams’ successor as John Drew’s 
leading woman was Isabel Irving, who is 
now starring. Miss Adams had for her 
trst leading man Robert Edeson. That 
post in her company is now being filled 
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by Arthur Byron, who was a member of 
the cast when she supported Mr. Drew. 

Born in Salt Lake City something over 
thirty years ago, Miss Adams still re- 
mains single. There is as little truth in 
the reports that she is secretly married 
to Charles Frohman as there has proved 
to be in the rumor that she was dying 
of consumption, current for the past 
half dozen seasons. / 


EDWARD TERRY’S AMERICAN TOUR. 

Before Edward Terry started for his 
American tour, the first he has ever made, 
his friends in London organized an elab- 
orate farewell banquet and provided a 
real duke to take the chair. They would 
have done a good deal more for the suc- 
cess of Mr. Terry’s enterprise had they 
provided him with some real actors. 

Astronomers distinguish six magni- 
tudes of visible stars; those below the 
sixth class are not perceptible to the 
naked eye. Rating Mr. Terry in the sec- 
ond magnitude—he could scarcely claim 
higher rank—we should have to locate 
the best of his minor players in perhaps 
the fourth or fifth class. The worst of 
them are below the sixth, and were they 
as well-ordered as the works of nature 
they would not obtrude themselves upon 
the nightly gaze of the public. 

In his favorite and most characteris- 
tic part—that of Dick Phenyl in “ Sweet 
Lavender,” which he has played more 
than four thousand times—Mr. Terry 
shows that both he and the famous 
Pinero comedy belong to a bygone theat- 
rical era. He is a man of more than 
sixty; his methods, thorough and con- 
scientious as they are, are essentially 
old-fashioned. It is hard to believe that 
“ Sweet Lavender ” was first produced no 
more than seventeen years ago. As re- 
vived by Mr. Terry, it serves to demon- 
strate how rapidly the modern stage has 
advanced in the subtlety and delicacy of 
its mechanics. 

Little auburn-haired Miss Beatrice 
Terry, who impersonates Lavender, is not 
a newcomer to America. She was here 
with Charles Hawtrey a year ago,,playing 
the precocious child in “ The Man from 
Blankley’s.” She is a niece of Ellen 
Terry, and she seems to have inherited 
some of the histrionic talent of her fam- 
ily—to which, by the way, Edward Terry 
does not belong; but such ability as she 
may possess is at present obscured by a 
disagreeably ‘affected manner of speech. 
Of this fault, which is not uncommon 
with very young actresses, she should 
strive to rid herself. 
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THE STORY OF A TERRIBLE DISAPPOINTMENT AND A NARROW ESCAPE, 


BY EDWARD BOLTWOOD. 


OUR cattle train was side-tracked at 

Whetstone, and John Heffren and 
I mounted two stools at the refreshment 
counter in the station. Heffren notched 
a mark in the bill of fare with his thumb- 
nail. 

“T plays every number down to here, 
lady,” he said. “When cow hands get 
store grub we likes to let her rip. Now, 
what do you take that fancy name to 
be?” 

“Salmon,” I interpreted. “Canned, 
though it doesn’t say so. But it does say 
Bearnaise sauce. Well, who would think 
of finding £4 

John’s fist closed on my elbow like a 
vise. 

“Come again with the dago appella- 
tion,” he commanded, and I obeyed. 

“Hi, ma’am!” said Heffren, breathing 
heavily with excitement. “Cut out every- 
thing ’cept the salmon fish. And dang 
the fish—bring the gravy, all you’ve got. 


Tll pay excess baggage for a quart of 
it!” 

With the assistance of some crackers 
he demolished the Bearnaise like soup, 
and after this extraordinary repast we 


sat smoking on a truck. The cattle 
moaned from the ears, and the train crew 
lounged in the shade of the water-tank. 

“ Bare-knees sauce!” sighed Heffren 
reflectively. “ Who’d ’a’ thought I’d be 
eatin’ of her again? Do you know Pick- 
erel Tandy?” 

Mr. Tandy was not on the list of my 
acquaintances. 

“ A sort of a weedy terrier,” said Heff- 
ren, “and obstinate as a ton of coal. 
Him and me worked one summer for old 
man Higgins of the Box O—Starvation 
Higgins, they named him, and it was a 
good brand. Never did I see such make- 
believe grub as was put out at the Box O. 
The cook couldn’t call us to meals with- 
out busting into tears. We got what was 
coming to us in October—about a hun- 
dred apiece. 

“¢ Now you follow me close, Heffren,’ 
says Pickerel Tandy to me. ‘ The nighest 
settlement is Bald Wolf. There’s two 
rest-o-rants into Bald Wolf, both of 
which will be disgustingly shy of stock in 
a even hour after I whacks the town.’ 


“We hit Bald Wolf on a Friday morn- 
ing, and tied to the rail outside of the 
Three Fingers Saloon. Tandy was sha- 
king like an old maid at camp-meeting, 
Things always took a kind of curious holt 
on Tandy, and once he was set all the 
government mules in Laramie couldn’t 
tilt him. 

“<¢The firstest viand,’ says he, ‘ will be 
raised bread. I’ve been hankering and 
yearning for raised bread since the 
Fourth of July. And bacon? Heffren, if 
anybody so much as mentions pig to me 
Tl skin him!’ 

“You see, there hadn’t been nothing 
but bacon with Starvation Higgins. So 
we waltzed into the Three Fingers to get 
a line on the rest-o-rants. Well, sir, they 
was certainly gifted with a most ama- 
zing whisky in that saloon, and we hadn’t 
touched a drop all summer. Two drinks, 
and it seemed like the Garden of Eden 
was just ’round the corner. Tandy scts 
down his glass, smacks his lips, fetches 
a hollow sound from his chest, and passes 
our guns to the bar-keep. 

“<¢ Friend,’ says he, ‘ the maneuvers is 
about to begin. I foresee that to-night 
the stars will be tangled in my hair. A 
little ginger ale on the side, please, just 
for the sake of appearances.’ 

“We pranced and exhibited and gyrat- 
ed around Bald Wolf, and I could nat’- 
ally feel the sky bumping my hat. Them 
Bald Wolfers had a engaging way of sus- 
pending municipal activity without no 
excuse and whooping up the ceremonies 
till the clocks went backwards. But 
raised bread? Not much. We was too 
busy to eat. 

“ After a considerable period of total 
oblivion I come to, and here I was, lying 
front of a measly dugout by a ereek. I 
soused my fool self in the creek and 
found Tandy fussing with some barrels 
and crates inside the dugout. 

“<“Tead me to the Three Fingers,’ says 
I. ‘T ain’t half through.’ 

“Yes you be,’ snorts Tandy, fierce 
like. 

“T looks about, and there wasn’t a 
habitation in sight, barring that kennel 
in the bluff. 


ecg 


treat catamounts!’ says’ I. 
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‘Where’s the town? Have we rubbed 
Bald Wolf clear off the map?’ 

“Pickerel give me an aggravating 

Tin. 

“‘She’s forty miles over the divide,’ 
says he. ‘When we’ve eat supper I’ll tell 
you. 

“ “We had fried bacon for supper, and 
some brie-a-brae Tandy claimed for bis- 
cuits, but which wasn’t, and coffee so 
muddy you had to poke instead of stir- 
ring it. Then Pickerel made a war talk. 
That Bald Wolf whisky had evaporated 
out of him the day before. He’d bought 
a load of cheap grub, enough to winter 
us, and banked what was left of our cash 
roll with the postmaster. Then he’d 
packed the grub and me onto a wagon 
and hired a nigger to drive us down the 
ercek till we’d struck a empty shanty to 
live in. But the funniest thing was the 
contract he swore we’d shook hands on. 
The first one of us to vacate camp and 
go to town, was to forfeit his share of the 
eash. Course I kicked on that powerful; 
but shucks, ’twarn’t no use_ kicking 
against Pickerel Tandy. He was the 
scttest cow-puncher that ever wore shaps, 
aud he held the postmaster’s ’stiffeate for 
our money. 

““No, siree!’ he says. ‘Here we 
camp till the spring round-up, and that’s 
the whole of it.’ 

“T looked at the side of bacon, and if 
I’d had a gun, Pickerel would ’a’ been a 
fading memory the next minute. But in 
the morning he made a scout. When he 
came back he had a basket, and by the 
living jingo, if there wasn’t a loaf of 
eake in it! 

“«There’s a French granger half a 
mile down stream,’ says he. ‘ His daugh- 
ter can’t savvy English much, but she 
passed me this.’ 

“Pardner, that was a cake for your 
life. Pardner, you could eat that cake and 
dream you was p’intedly swimming in a 
river of maple syrup with caramel islands 
jostling you. And after six months of 
bacon and flat bread—well! 

“We threw that cake into us till we 
bulged, and when noon time come I 
weakened. It was my shift on the stove, 
but Tandy, bad as he was at cooking, 
could give me ecards and spades; so I up 
and asked what was the matter with tack- 
ling that granger girl again. Pickerel 
was heap ready. The two French folks 
was polite and slick as saddle wax, and 
‘twarn’t long before the four of us was 
friendly enough to eat out of the same 
ege. Their dinner was on the table, and 
me and Tandy sat in. There’s no sense 
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trying to describe them dishes! We 
didn’t know what they was, and we didn’t 
eare. I wouldn’t have renigged prairie- 
dog with them gravies and fixings. The 
granger his name was Reval, and the girl 
answered to Josephine. She was kind of 
ornery to look at—lanky, and pushing 
the thirty mark hard; but when she slid 
a platter of feathery biscuit under Pick- 
erel’s nose he handed her a look that 
would have hobbled him for breach of 
promise. 

“Well, we didn’t have no money to pay 
board, but we figured that we could get 
one meal a day of Josephine’s making, 
just for Western hospitality, and for a 
week you can bet your stiff shirt there 
warn’t no cookery done in the dugout. 
That week was the high tide of my diges- 
tive career. Me and Tandy hadn’t noth- 
ing else to think about, and we got kind 
of locoed about them banquets. We was 
’shamed to go to the grangers except at 
meal times, and there’d be dinner ready 
waitin’ for us, and Josephine never say- 
ing a word, but looking proud when we 
cleared the plates so’s the flies starved 
to death when we was through. 

“One noon the old man hikes up the 
gulch to our camp. 

“¢ Josephine, she’s gone to the town,’ 
says he. 


“Suffering pickles!’ groans Tandy. 
‘How long to stay?’ 

“¢Ton’t know,’ the Frenchman says. 
‘For good, may be so’; and off he tramps. 

“My, Pickerel took on something aw- 


ful! When I warmed up a ean of toma- 
toes for dinner he cursed like a freighter 
and kicked ’em into the creek. I didn’t 
feel much better myself. It sure didn’t 
seem like we could live on pork after 
basking in the glory of Josephine’s kitch- 
en. And next morning, when I wakes up, 
there was two papers hitched onto my 
blanket. One was a letter to me from 
Pickerel. The other was that bank 
*stiffeate. 

“¢Triend John,’ said the note, near as 
I remember, ‘I have bust the swear off 
wide open and the money is yours, ac- 
cording to invoice. I am going to Bald 
Wolf and marry that Josephine girl. 
There is only one cook in the world for 
P. Tandy, and I aims to rope her if it 
takes all the parsons in the Bad Lands.’ 

“When I recollected of Josephine’s 
looks I felt sorry for Pickerel, but when 
T recollected of him living on bare-knees 
sauce and them other tricks the rest of 
his days, by smoke, I got hot! So pres- 
ently I saddles up and pelts for Bald 
Wolf myself, intending to shatter them 
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matrimonial arrangements if I could. I 
was there by evening, and drawed our 
money from the postmaster, but soon as 
I spotted Tandy setting on the steps of 
the Three Fingers, I knowed by his face 
I was too late. He was grinning like a 
Klondiker with a whole bunch of nuggets 
in his clothes. 

“<T’yve done asked her, Heffren,’ says 
he. ‘ You can bet I’m going to ride herd 
close till the happy day. She’s to work 
over yonder in the eating-house. Had 
your supper?’ 

“Stepping high and proud, he led me 
into that rest-o-rant, and I was sadder ’n 
a Injun being took back to the reserva- 
tion. This Josephine, she had a job wait- 
ing on table. She blushed when she see 
Tandy, and the blush warn’t becoming. 
Pickerel throwed back his head like he 
was P. T. Barnum conducting the great- 
est show on earth. 

“< Bare-knees sauce, ma’am,’ he says. 

“*Not here,’ says Josephine, picking 
up the bill of fare. 

“¢Well’? Tandy says, ‘but make us 
some for a favor. Just as a farewell treat 
for poor old Heffren here!’ 

“*No ean make it,’ said she. ‘My 
father, he make it. He the cook elegant, 
but me—no!’ 

“ Pickerel Tandy jumped a mile out 
of his chair, and when he landed again 
his cheeks were certainly sickly. 

“¢ Merciful snakes!’ he yells, ‘ didn’t 
you do all that cooking for us?’ 

“ Josephine tittered. 

“No, no,’ she said. ‘I cook not. My 
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father, he famous chef in our country’; 
and with that she sneaked for the 
kitchen. 


“ Pardner, you’d ought to have seen us 
leak out of that landscape. Pickerel 
never said a word all the way back to the 
dugout, never hardly moved in the saddle 
except to look behind to see if Josephine 
and a marshal and a parson warn’t trail- 
ing him. We rode past the granger’s at 
sun-up. Reval give us a call from his 
door. 

“< Breakfast ready!’ he shouts. ‘Got 
him what you like, musseers. Bare-knees 
sauce and f 

“ Tandy heaves up a groan, but I peeks 
in the doorway, and there was the same 
old dishes, fresh from the fire, and Reval 
stirring away with a apron on, like a 
woman. 

“<“Consarn him!’ says Pickerel, finger- 
ing his revolver. ‘ I’ve a notion to smoke 
up this here mansion.’ 

“Vou haven’t got time, Tandy,’ says 
I. ‘You’d better vacate the scenery, and 
the sooner the quicker. If Josephine’s 
on the chase : 

“* By mighty, that’s so!’ says he, and 
lit over the divide, and, course, I fol- 
lowed, being his bunkie. We never seen 
bare-knees sauce no more.” 

Our engineer blew three warning toots, 
in answer to the express whistling in the 
distance. John clambered from the truck. 

“T wonder,” he sighed, “if I ean buy 
a bottle of that stuff off the lady in the 
grub room! No—there’s the flier”; and 
we climbed into the caboose. 








WHO KNOWS ? 
A TINY spark of warmth, a human life, 
Is kindled by the magic hand of Fate ; 
Perchance to thrive unto a sturdy flame, 
Perchance to flicker out upon the grate 
Of human destiny. 


Sometimes ’tis fostered by the gentle breeze 
Of love, of fortune, e’en of high renown ; 
Sometimes ’tis blotted out beneath the waves 
Of sorrow and of failures, and goes down 

An unwept ash. 


And if so be it burns its given space, 
And adds its feeble glimmer to the light 
Of myriad millions of its kind on earth, 
’Tis snuffed at last and passes into night 
Of realms unknown. 


Henry D. Gruman. 











THE AMERICAN CARDINAL. 


BY THE REV. JOHN TALBOT SMITH. 


A- PERSONAE SKETCH OF 


JAMES 


GIBBONS, CARDINAL ARCH- 


BISHOP OF BALTIMORE—AN EXPONENT OF AMERICAN DEMOC- 


RACY 
THE EQUAL OF KINGS 


F ORTY years ago most observers 

would not have given the Rev. 
James Gibbons more than ten years of 
life. Although a healthy man, his frail 
appearance suggested an early depart- 
ure from this world. Yet the cardinal 
has arrived at threescore and ten with 
a buoyaney of spirit and elasticity of 
limb worthy of the most robust. He is 
so thin that age does not show its prog- 
ress on his attenuated form. It is the 
common opinion of his friends and 
neighbors that he may rival the years of 
the late Pope Leo without perceptible 
change. 

In clerical circles a good story of the 
contrast between the cardinal and the 
massive Archbishop of Philadelphia has 
been told. The two prelates were bathing 
at Cape May, in the regular bathing- 
suits, Dr. Ryan large and resplendent, 
and Dr. Gibbons lean and insignificant. 

“What a splendid man,” said a lady 
on the beach, as she gazed on Dr. Ryan, 
“and what a misfortune to see him 
mated with such a miserable creature of 
a wife!” 

Unfortunately, the cardinal has. de- 
nounced this story on three grounds: He 
has never bathed at Cape May, he has 
never bathed in company with Dr. Ryan, 
and he has never taken a sea-bath. 


AN EXPONENT OF THE SIMPLE LIFE. 


The simple life may take the credit 
of Cardinal Gibbons’ longevity. He has 
been a steady worker, and for the better 
part of his life in trying conditions. He 
traveled the Carolinas when railroads 
were unknown, and the bridle-path did 
duty for the road. Missionary life in 
that region has always been full of hard- 
ship, and the future cardinal had four 
years of it as a traveling bishop. 

His lot enjoyed some improvement 
when he was made Bishop of Richmond 
in 1872. Glory fell upon him in 1877, 
when he was named as assistant to the 
Archbishop of Baltimore, with the right 
to sueceed in the see. Before he took 


AND -TUE SEMPLE LIFE, 
AND PRINCES. 


WHO RANES IN BUROPE AS 


his new office, the archbishop, James 
Roosevelt Bayley, unexpectedly died. 
The officials of the diocese raised the 
question whether Dr. Gibbons could take 
his seat under the circumstances. While 
they were discussing the point, the ready 
prelate took possession of the see, and 
left to the proper authorities the respon- 
sibility of change. Possession is nine 
points of the law. This incident illus- 
trates the character of the cardinal 
perfectly. He is unassuming and deliber- 
ate, but gets to his object with remark- 
able swiftness. 


A PRINCE OF THE CHURCH. 


To Europeans, Cardinal Gibbons is as 
well known as President Roosevelt. Asa 
member of the College of Cardinals he 
ranks with European princes, and is en- 
titled to address the Kaiser and the Czar 
as eousin. His rank cuts off need of 
explanation. 

America became more comprehensible 
to a large group of Europeans when they 
first heard of the American eardinal. 
For a long time the eastern world looked 
upon us with suspicion and contempt— 
the latter because of our youth, the 
former because of our principles. The 
French radicals had undertaken to apply 
our principles, very badly understood, to 
their own nation, with some embarrass- 
ing, not to say frightful results. Un- 
doubtedly the establishment of the Amer- 
ican republic hastened the spread of 
democratic ideas in Europe. For this we 
have not yet been entirely forgiven, ex- 
cept by those who understand and appre- 
ciate the vast difference between us and 
our imitators. 

It has been the happy privilege of Car- 
dinal Gibbons to present his country and 
her citizens in a most favorable light to 
the princes of Europe. After he had 
been made cardinal, according to custom, 
he went to Rome to take formal posses- 
sion of the church assigned to him. His 
speech on the oceasion was simple but 
significant, considering the time and the 
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place. Te said, in substance, that the 
Catholic church is not committed to any 
particular form of government; that she 
flourishes best in the air of liberty; in 
America true liberty is enjoyed to the 
utmost, owing to the beautiful simplic- 
ity of our form of government; the 
United States is not only a liberal but a 
strong nation, and will deal with the diffi- 
culties of the time as ably and success- 
fully as the most absolute of monarchies. 


A SPEECH TO THE WORLD AT LARGE. 


The force of this speech lay in the fact 
that it came from a member of the Col- 
lege of Cardinals, speaking from his 
Roman basilica to the royalties of the 


world. His concluding words were also 
significant. After thanking Pope Leo 


XIII for the honor conferred upon him 
and his nation, he went on to say: 

I presume also to thank him in the name of our 
separated brethren in America, who, though not 
sharing our faith, have shown that they are not 
insensible—indeed, that they are deeply sensible— 
of the honor conferred upon our common country, 
and have again and again expressed their warm 
admiration for the enlightened statesmanship, 
apostolic virtues, and benevolent character of the 
illustrious pontiff who now sits in the chair of St. 
Peter. 


Europe never really understood us un- 
til England publicly courted our alliance, 
and our admirals destroyed the fleets of 
Spain. Before that time, Cardinal Gib- 
bons had lost no opportunity to present 
our political success as worthy of con- 
sideration, as a solution of European 
problems, and particularly the problem 
of church and state. It has been exceed- 
ingly difficult to persuade the old world 
that America had discovered a fair so- 
lution of a most irritating problem. The 
spectacle of so many opposing races and 
conflicting creeds living side by side in 
peace does not seem to have impressed 
the foreigner, but only to have made him 
suspicious. If ever our success is admit- 
ted and studied, it will be because of the 
efforts of the cardinal and his following. 

Among the many honors which time 
has conferred upon him, the most novel 
was his share in the election of Pope 
Pius X. Cardinal McCloskey of New 
York failed to get to Rome in time for 
the econelave which in 1878 elected Leo 
XIII. So to Cardinal Gibbons falls the 
honor of being the first American to have 
a voice in the choosing of a pope. He 
even figured as a possible candidate in 
the diseussions before the event. There 
was not the remotest chance of his elec- 
tion, but the fact is mentioned to show 
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how far European slate-makers had ad- 
vaneed with regard to the United States. 

As tar as may now be gathered con- 
cerning the conclave, a good number of 
the cardinals had determined on the elec- 
tion of a pontiff whose previous career 
lay outside Rome. They desired a man 
who had intimate acquaintance with mis- 
sionary work, and very little with courts 
and cabinets. Cardinal Giuseppe Sarto, 
the Patriarch of Venice, seemed to be 
the desired leader, and the vote turned 
to him after the veto of Austria shut out 
Cardinal Rampolla. The mere thought 
of being elected frightened Cardinal 
Sarto. It required the persuasion and 
advice of his brethren to secure his econ- 
sent; and to this task Cardinal Gibbons 
lent his influence. 


“THE AMERICAN CARDINAL.” 


The career and the nationality of the 
Baltimore prelate made him one of the 
noted figures of the conclave. European 
journals speculated without end as to his 
plans, his influence, and his movements. 
His stay in Paris to visit Cardinal Rich- 
ard was made the basis of many stories. 
De Quincey used to tremble in his opium 
dreams at the phrase “ Roman consul.” 
He felt the immense power and dignity 
of Rome descending upon his heavy 
slumbers. The vivid French imagination 
was similarly affected by the phrase 
“the American cardinal.” The vast but 
unknown power of the young republic 
seemed to stalk behind James Gibbons. 

In Europe a cardinal is either caressed 
by the government, or slowly done to 
death by torture. He eannot stir from 
home without alarming the premier. The 
mere fact that Cardinal Gibbons traveled 
at his own convenience and pleasure was 
proof, to the European journalists, that 
the Federal government owned him as 
a friend. 

We smile at these evidences of lack of 
knowledge, but at the same time we feel 
like admitting that in another sense the 
journalists were justified. No man has 
loved his country more, or rendered her 
more willing, grateful, and important 
service than the Baltimore cardinal. 
Wherever he has gone, in this country or 
abroad, as a missionary in the wilderness 
or our representative among princes, he 
has done credit to his nation by his dig- 
nity, his prudence in speech and action, 
and his shining candor. 

His American eminence deserves the 
good wishes and the sincerest thanks of 
his fellow-citizens for representing them 
so long and so nobly before men. 
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The Detective and the Ring. 


“ T say it is impossible! ’ 

“And I repeat that it is the simplest 
matter in the world.” 

“But it is a mere matter of mathe- 
matics!” 

“As for your mathematies, they are 
stupid. I thought so when I was a little 
girl in school, and I am sure of it now. 
It is your foolish figuring that makes 
you men such idiots. Any woman with 
a spoonful of common sense can twist 
you around her little finger!” 

“My love,” said the famous detective, 
becoming calmly superior, “you forget 
yourself in speaking so; you forget also 
that I have passed years in perfecting 
myself in my profession. I will not con- 
tinue the discussion—it is undignified.” 

“Very well,” his wife replied; “you 
may cease the discussion if you wish, 
since words can prove nothing. 
there is another method of settling our 
little difference of opinion. Let us put 
it to the proof, here and now.” 

“ Flow can it be done?” 

“We will enact a little comedy, you 
and J. You tell me that it is difficult to 
conceal even a small object so that it can- 
not readily be found by a skilful search. 
[ say that it is easy. Now, let us see. I 
will take my wedding-ring ’”—she drew it 
from her finger—‘ and then you and I 
will go into the hall together; I will re- 
turn to this room, and in sixty seconds 
from that time you shall follow me; if in 
half an hour you find the ring, then you 
have won. Otherwise, you must acknowl- 
edge that you have lost. I warn you, 
however, that I shall win, and I shall ex- 
act a penalty. Do you agree?” 

The detective considered. 

“What is the penalty?” he asked. 

“ Nothing to regret. The opera for us 
two to-night, and a little supper after- 
ward.” 

“ Ah!” he exclaimed with a smile, as he 
put aside his newspaper. “It is to be 
merely a comedy, then?” 

“ Merely a comedy,” she 
turning his smiling glance. 

“But let us make a few conditions,” 
said he, “for you have limited the time 
for the search.” 


assented, re- 


But , 


“And the time for hiding,” she re- 
torted. “But no matter. I will be gen- 
erous, since I am sure to win. Come, I 
will agree not to conceal the ring upon 
my person—for I do not wish to be dis- 
turbed—nor where any demolition is nec- 
essary. That is, I will not drop it into 
any crevice, nor make any special place 
for its reception. Indeed, you shall be 
the judge of my fairness. If I lose, you 
shall impose your own penalty. Is it 
agreed?” 

“You will hide it in this room?” said 
he, rising. 

“Yes,” she said, rising also. “I will 
suppose myself a pickpocket, or a smug- 
gler detected in possession of a contra- 
band jewel. You have followed me so 
closely that I have only one minute to 
spare. You will knock, I will admit you, 
and behold, there shall be no trace of the 
crime!” 

“And you will produce the ring at 
onee when the half hour has expired?” 

“Tn two seconds,” she said promptly. 

“My dear wife, it is impossible,” he 
insisted, walking to the door. 

“The simplest thing in the world,” was 
her reply as she followed him into the 
hallway. 

He drew out his watch and noted the 
place of the second hand. 

“Tn a moment more,” he remarked, 
raising his finger; and then he said al- 
most at once, “ Go!” 

She held the ring up _ before him, 
opened the door, went in briskly, and 
closed it. 

Her husband watched the seconds no 
more keenly than he listened. He heard 
distinetly the rustling of a newspaper, 
and he smiled. Then he heard one of the 


fire-irons moved gently, and _ distin- 
guished his wife’s footsteps as she 


crossed the room. He counted the steps, 
but did not lose sight of the watch-dial. 
The time was up. He was at the door in 
an instant, and knocked sharply. 

“Enter!” was the instant reply. 

He went in and found his wife await- 
ing him at the door with a roguish smile. 

“T hope,” she said, putting her arm 
affectionately on his shoulder, “that you 
ean afford to buy the tickets?” 

“ Come, come,” he replied with affected 
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severity, “no impudence, you little bag- 
gage! Where is that priceless jewel you 
have concealed?” 

She curtsied politely, saying at the 
same time: 

“You are at liberty to search the 
premises.” 

He went straight to the table. His ears 
had not deceived him; there was a piece 
torn from the corner of his newspaper. 
Then he crossed the room to the fireplace. 
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“Tt is not on my dressing-stand,” she 
said, “nor concealed in any drawer. To 
find it you need disarrange nothing.” 

He stooped and raised the rugs. 

“Don’t do that, dear,” she said 
quictly, “it makes a dust. It is not with- 
in two feet of the floor.” 

This was a valuable hint. He glanced 
over the ceiling. 

“Nor of the added 
quietly. 


she 


ceiling,” 











Within the grate was a crumpled piece of 
paper. He seized it, unwrapped it 
eagerly, only to find it empty. Next he 
fitted the paper to the torn place, but 
found it came short by nearly half. He 
looked at his wife. She had resumed her 
sewing, and seemed indifferent. 

Again he went to the fireplace and 
knelt down, looking up the chimney. 
Then his wife spoke: 

“Do not soil your hands, dear. It is 
not in the chimney, nor in the fireplace.” 

He rose, turned, and looked sharply 
about-the room. There was a scarf across 
the top of his wife’s dressing-table, and 
it was slightly disarranged. He hastened 
to examine the articles on the top, rais- 
ing the little pineushion, the bottles, the 
hand-glass. 








“Nor of the walls?” he asked, as if in 
sarcasm, thinking to convert the search 
to a game of twenty questions. 

“ Nor of the walls,” she answered tran- 
quilly, biting off a thread. 

Apparently this confined the field of 
research materially. It was becoming 
an example in elimination. There was 
the table, upon which were a lamp and a 
number of books. A bright idea struck 
him. He began to unscrew the top of the 
lamp. 

“T hate to empty the reservoir—— 
he began, but she said decisively: 

“T answer no more questions.” 

He earried the lamp to the pantry sink, 
took down a tin dish, and earefully 
poured out the oil. Then he shook the 
reservoir. It was as empty as a drum, 


”? 
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and gave forth no sound. He returned 
to the sitting-room and stood at gaze. 
Time pressed. He raised each book and 
shook it. No returns rewarded him. The 
newspaper was tried without result. He 
looked suspiciously at his wife. 

“Will you rise, my dear?” 

She stood before him while he exam- 
ined the wicker chair. She had not con- 
cealed the ring by sitting on it, and it 
was not anywhere about the chair. As 
she seated herself she glanced at her little 
watch, remarking: 

“ Twenty minutes! ” 

He had another brilliant idea. He 
cleared the top of the table, and re- 
versed it, examining all the lower sur- 
face. There was nothing visible except 
a lonely cobweb. The table was restored. 
He was at his wits’ end, and looked about 
him helplessly. 

“ Five minutes more!” came the voice 
of doom. 

Ah, a gleam of hope! His wife’s work- 
basket was on a high stand by her side. 
He had dismissed this basket as too evi- 
dent, but recalling Poe’s story, “ The 
Purloined Letter,” he now risked his 
remaining minutes upon it. He un- 
rolled four pairs of stockings awaiting 
repair. He opened his wife’s thimble-box, 
her ease of assorted scissors, drawing 
each from its compartment to see if it 
had been thrust through the wedding- 
ring. He broke open a cake of innocent 
beeswax, but found nothing. 

“One minute!” came the 
voice. 

He turned the basket upside down, 
spread out the array of buttons, tapes, 
needle-books, emery—but without result. 
He carefully went over every inch of the 
basket itself—and had just put it down 
in despair when his wife closed her watch 
with a snap. 

“Time is up, my dear 

He sank into a chair and settled back 
in despair. As he did so, he felt some- 
thing pressing into his back. He raised 
himself and turned to examine the back 
of the chair, byt found nothing. Then, as 
his wife began to laugh aloud, he had an 
inspiration. Reaching over his shoulder, 
he felt something. She laughed at his 
queer expression. 

“Turn around,” said she, and she took 
something from the back of his coat. 

“ Well, [ll be—blowed!” he said, as he 
wheeled about to see his wife holding up 
the wedding-ring, a bit of paper, and a 
bent pin. 

“ Perhaps,” she suggested, “ you might 
go and buy the tickets.” 


warning 


i 
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“ But when ” he began. 

“T pinned it to your back as you came 
in,” she replied. 

Without a further word he betook him- 
self to the box-office to pay the penalty 


like a man. 
Tudor Jenks. 


From Box to Pit. 

“Wuo is the girl in pink sitting be- 
side the old gentleman with white hair? 
He is leaning against a column in the 
center of the parquet,” she asked him. 

He did not even turn his eyes in the 
direction she indicated, but replied al- 
most reverently: 

“She is the girl I told you of.” 

“Whom you once loved,” she whis- 
pered, for the curtain had risen again. 
As she finished the sentence she turned 
her glass upon the girl below. She 
studied her face carefully, then said 
softly, “She is sweet.” 

“Yes,” he assented, “but she is not 
a queen!” 

The face in the parquet softened as the 
stage hero sang a tender love song. 

The girl in the box leaned gracefully 
toward the girl in the parquet as the 
curtain fell. The eyes below caught the 
glint of glass and jewels in tangled rays 
of light as the dainty, pearl-set lenses 
were tilted to give their owner another 
glimpse of the face he once held dear. 
The girl beneath was brave, for she, too, 
raised her glass and calmly serutinized 
her rival. 

The man in the box was white. He felt 
as if the glasses leveled at him were 
pistols. 

The girl in the box forgot the crowded 
theater. Her glass began to waver in her 
trembling hands, but the dark circles be- 
low held steady aim at her beautiful 
face; then they were slowly lowered, and 
a pleading look filled the dark eyes, which 
the blue ones above read with a woman’s 
keen+intuition. With a tremor of her 
lips and a last beseeching uplift of her 
eyes, the girl in the pit bowed her head 
slowly as if in shame. And the scene 
became a second stage, whereon two fair 
women played their desperate parts with 
only a white-faced man for audience. 

The girl above signaled with her glass, 
waited impatiently, and, forgetting the 
man beside her, heaved a sigh of dis- 
appointment as the dark head—almost 
against the old man’s breast, now—still 
drooped. 

“Will she look? Will she not?” 

Fearful lest the rising of the curtain 
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should rob her of the opportunity she 
eraved, she waved her tiny lace handker- 
chief over the edge of the box. A score 
of glasses were leveled at her, but she 
heeded them not, for she played with 
Fate as a prompter. 

The old man saw the scrap of lace and 
the anxious face above it. He bent his 
head and whispered, and the dark head 
rose quickly with glasses raised inyol- 
untarily. The girl in the box leaned far 
over, that the assent in her eyes might 
not be mistaken, and the smile on her 
face might plainly mark her renunciation 
of the man beside her. 

The brown eyes below and the blue eyes 
above met, and in one swift glance they 
decided the issues of life, as only two 
women who love one man ean do. 

When the play was over he wrapped 
her cloak about her and followed her 
from the box. 

“Bring the girl in pink to see me to- 
morrow,” she said smilingly as she bade 


CE = 





LOOK ? 
= WILL SHE NOT?” 


“T want you 
Burford, of 
engagement 
next 


him good-night. 
both to meet Mr. 
Washington, whose 
to me will be announced 
week.” 

On the morrow he obeyed her, 
never dreaming that she had told 
him of Burford’s good fortune in 


winning her the length of a 
night before Burford himself 


was apprised of it. 
Josephine Foster. 


Made in Italy. 
aS 


Tuey left the big car to the 
tender mercies of the chauffeur, 
| and walked to the elevated sta- 
| tion, three blocks away. The girl 

chatted vivaciously to cover what 
| she thought was the man’s embar- 
‘| rassment over the break-down of 
| his new and much vaunted motor- 
ear. How was she to know that 
the disappointment sank deeper 
than mere red reeord-breakers ? 

Langley had pictured it all for 
days in advance, ever since she 
had promised to try out the ear 
with him—a certain corner on the 
porch of the quaint old inn, 
where the harvest moon would 
furnish the sole illumination for a 
skilfully ordered supper. Before 
they rose from the table he would 
put the question which she had 
parried so cleverly. 

And now the porch-corner and the 
golden opportunity alike were receding 
into the background, while the prosaic 
city, more deadly and more deadening 
than ever, was looming before them. 

The train had made its second stop 
when he was roused from his dun-colored 
view of life by Marjorie’s voice, more 
carefully modulated than usual. 

“Took straight out of the window to 
your left—that’s right! I want to tell 
you something about that couple sitting 
opposite. No, don’t stare at them! They 
are so delightfully unconscious of our 
presence.” 

Obeying her instructions to the letter, 
he nevertheless managed to catch a 
glimpse of the couple from the tail of his 
eye. They were Italians. The girl had 
not yet laid aside her native costume; 
Over her head was draped a many-hued 
searf, and big pendent earrings swayed 
with her every movement. She was a 
and her 








picture of youth and _ health, 
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eyes outshone the gems in the chain 
twisted round and round her throat. 

But her enthusiasm was not for the 
marvelous sights which she was viewing 
for the first time. She had eyes only for 
the man at her side. Young he was in 
years, yet burden-wearied and old in ex- 
perience. His bent shoulders told of the 
sweat-shop; so did the circles under his 
eyes, the nervous clasping and unclasp- 
ing of his thin, white hands, the bright 
red spots high up on his cheeks, and the 
eough which punctuated his impassioned 
sentences. But the light in his eyes had 
not been kindled by fever, but by love. 
The years of waiting had suddenly rolled 
away from him. His heart’s desire had 
eome. She was here—at last, at last! 

They had squared around on the ecross- 
seat, these two lovers, so that they might 
sit face to face. Their’ hands almost 
touched. Gentle, caressing words fell 
in a musical stream from lips that were 
ever smiling. Barring Marjorie, who had 
spent two winters in Italy, not a soul in 
the ear could understand what they said. 

Suddenly the man’s rapturous words of 
endearment were stemmed by a violent 
fit of coughing. Marjorie rose abruptly. 

* Would you mind moving to the other 
side?” she said to Langley. “ It—it is 
rather sunny here.” 

But when they were settled across the 
way, Langley noticed on the yeil which 
Marjorie had suddenly dropped a gleam- 
ing drop of moisture. He leaned over her 
anxiously. 

“T was afraid these beastly cars would 
make you ill. It is too close in here! ” 

“No, it is not that. I am quite com- 
fortable. But, oh, Ned, she loves him— 
she loves him so, and she ean only watch 
him die!” 

“ Eh—what?” exclaimed Ned. 

“The man has slaved and starved him- 
self to death’s very door to bring her here 
from Naples. She has been telling him 
about the contents of her little trunk— 
the wonderful lace bed-cover, made by 
her old grandmother; the wedding-dress, 
every stitch set by her own hands, and 
with every stitch there was inwoven a 
thought of him, her beloved! And she 
does not know he is dying. He has sold 
his very heart’s blood to look once more 
in her face. Can’t you understand?” 

Langley could not trust himself to look 
into Marjorie’s face, into her pitying 
eyes. He had often pictured that crucial 
moment in the moonlight on the inn- 
porch. It had always been a graceful, 
well-ordered vision of conventional woo- 
ing and winning. He had not dreamed, 
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no, he had never even suspected that 
Marjorie 

The Italian girl bent forward and 
looked into her lover’s eyes. 

“ Mio tesoro!”? Langley could only 
watch her mobile face. Marjorie under- 
stood every word of the impassioned 
Italian phrases. “ Light of my life,” she 
was saying, “what do I care for your 





big streets and your big houses? Is it 
for these I came to America? No, let 


me look only at you. See, your face is 
tired and thin. Ah, you also have 
hungered—and for me! Is it not so? 
And now you will be well again, my 
Giuseppe! ” 

“Poor girl! Love is strong, but not 
strong enough to fight that disease.” 

Marjorie spoke more to herself than 
to Langley, but he turned suddenly. 

“Would you mind taking a cab from 
the Fifty-Ninth Street station, Mar- 
jorie? I’ve a mind to follow that poor 
beggar, and I can manage it better 
alone, don’t you know.” Marjorie flung 
back her veil and gazed at him in amaze- 
ment. He spoke almost roughly, avoiding 
her gaze. “It’s all nonsense. A man 
needn’t die of consumption in this en- 
lightened day!” 

The train was slowing up, and Mar- 
jorie rose. 

“You will come to the house and tell 
me all about it?” 

They were walking down the aisle. 

“Tt may be late—and there’s Mrs. 
Pembroke-Sloane’s musicale.” 

“T will wait for you.” 

The guard slammed the gate. Langley 
leaned over it, watching her until she 
disappeared at the head of the stairs. 


If. 


Ir was the old Marjorie who met him 
that night in the tapestried library. She 
had herself well in hand onee more as 
she came forward in her trailing® gown of 
white lace, with here and there a touch of 
mauve velvet. 

“T owe you an apology,” she said as 
she let her hand rest in his for an in- 
stant. “ You must have thought me hys- 
terical to start you on that quixotic er- 
rand; but the girl’s eyes quite hypno- 
tized me. They were wonderful, didn’t 
you think so?” 

“Yes, wonderful,” echoed Langley me- 
chanieally as he dropped into a chair by 
the fire. He still wore his motoring 
clothes, and suddenly he felt very tired. 

“TJ presume you found them hopelessly 
commonplace, too,” continued Marjorie, 


> 
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adjusting the pillow behind her head at 

a more comfortable angle. 
“Yes, quite commonplace. Still, I 


think he is just the man my superintend-. 


He 


ent needs on the San Mateo ranch. 
knows something about olive trees.” 

“ Oh! 9 

Marjorie’s pillow had slipped unno- 
ticed to the floor. 

“They will start on Thursday for the 
West. The doctor at Bellevue says 
there’s no time to waste.” 

“But he will get well?” 

“Tn California, yes—probably. May I 
smoke? Thanks!” As he struck the 
match Marjorie noticed that his hand 
trembled. “Sorry I was so late, but it 
took quite a time to make his people see 
the situation. Those Italians have no end 
of relatives and friends, you know, and 
each one had to be convinced separately. 
Don’t know what I should have done if 
we hadn’t fallen in with a priest.” 

“ Does she know?” 

“The girl? Oh, yes! The _ priest 
thought it was best that she should. If 
she’s the sort of girl we set her down for, 
she will help him to put up a mighty 
good fight.” 

* What did she say?” 

Marjorie was shielding her eyes from 
the dancing flames with a semicircle of 
spangled gauze. 

“Well, not being versed in Italian, 
I missed the major portion of her re- 
marks, but as near as I could make out. 
she is firmly convinced that the good 
God will not take her beloved Giuseppe 
from her, after they’ve waited and wept 
and worked and hungered for sight of 
each other so many long, black months. 
She will nurse him and wait on him and 
guard him, even as a mother guards the 
little child who takes his first steps.” 

Quite unconsciously Langley had soft- 
ened his voice. The passionate, hopeful 
words of the Italian girl were ringing 
in his ears. He bent forward, his elbows 
on his knees, his hands clasped lightly 
in front of him, his cigar dead. 

“They are to be married to-morrow 
morning at nine.- They wanted us—that 
is, you and me—to come to the church. 
Of course I told them about—about you 
and your kind interest in them. But I 
suppose nine is a bit early for you?” 

“No! I should really like to see them 
married.” 

Her tone was level. Langley continued 
to look straight into the fire. 

“Tt won’t be half a bad honeymoon. 
If I remember rightly, there are roses 
climbing all over the little cottage I’ve 
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wired Harris to set in readiness for 
them. It ought to be love among the 
roses for those two, sure enough—not 
the thing we call love here among our 
apartment hotels and skyscrapers, but 
the genuine, dyed-in-the-wool, yard-wide 
article, made in Italy, Germany, or any 
old place—except New York!” 

His tones were worse than cynical. 
They were bitter. He was not sorry he 
had helped the poor foreigner, but the 
memory of his eager ride up town, bring- 
ing Marjorie word of a commission well 
executed, came back to lash him now. 
How was he to know that she would 
change, that her interest would die, even 
as the tender light had died in her eyes— 
the light he had seen for the first and 
perhaps the last time on the elevated 
train that afternoon? 

“rea!” * 

It was the same note he had caught 
in the afternoon! He swung around in 
his chair, flinging his cigar into the fire. 

“ Marjorie!” Her hands were in his, 
but suddenly he dropped them again. 
“No, it’s not fair! I can’t put it on that 
ground. I meant it should all be so dif- 
ferent.” He stood very straight and tall 
and determined. “ There is no use in my 
saying I didn’t do it just to please you. I 
was beastly selfish in the matter, I as- 
sure you, but now I can’t oe 

She, teo, was standing, her slender 
white fingers deep-sunken imto the tufted 
chair. 

“Tt is not what you did,” she said 
quietly, “but the fact that you—under- 
stood.” She looked up at him with a 
smile which seemed to illumine the whole 
room. “The most beautiful quality of 
love, Fred, whether it is made in Italy 
or in New York, is to understand and to 
be understood.” 

Jenkins swept aside the heavy curtains 
in the doorway. 

“Your mother has sent back the ear- 
riage from Mrs. Pembroke-Sloane’s, 
miss. Shall you be needing it?” 

“No, Jenkins, I am not leaving the 
house to-night.” 

And the curtains fell back into place, 
shutting out the world from these two. 

Anna 8S. Richardson. 








Horse and Horse. 
: 


Kirry and I never would have quarreled 
but for my man and his black temper. 
That sounds like speaking ill of my best 
friend; but there, it’s out, and Til not 
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take it back. That temper is his only 
blemish. While it rages, it is worse than 
all the bad tempers that all the vicious 
horses in the world ever had. At other 
points my man is perfect; a fine, up- 
standing fellow, eighteen hands _ high, 
clean-limbed, well muscled, with clear, 
honest blue eyes that look deep into yours 
when he pats your muzzle, and a laugh 
that I would gallop miles any day to hear. 

We were hunting that morning near 
Westbury, and as I was a little short of 
work I wasn’t keeping up with the field 
very well. My man did something he 
rarely was guilty of—he began to rasp 
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Cranston saw what was happening, she 
gave me a gentle glance that made me 
willing to be spurred forever if only she’d 
keep looking at me like that. 

“Oh, Mr. Stafford,’ she exclaimed, 
“ don’t you see how the poor brute is suf- 
fering? His sides are.dripping red. 
sure he’s doing his best.” 

“No, it’s his obstinate, devilish tem- 
per,” my man replied stiffly, ripping me 
savagely with both heels. 

“Oh, don’t, don’t!” she cried. “It’s 
too cruel! ” 

“Then I shall spare your sensibilities,” 
says my man, “and bid you good morn- 








me with the spurs. I fidgeted. He ing”; and we wheeled and left the hunt. 
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“ WHY, SKIRMISHER 
STAFFORD !” 


spurred all the harder. You know it isn’t 
the physical pain of the spur that hurts 
a fellow; it’s the blow to his pride. I 
don’t mind a touch of the steel, for that’s 
only a reminder that I must be up and 
doing; but when a man cuts you up as if 
you were a mere cold-blooded, barrel- 
headed plow-horse, you feel humiliated. 
It signifies his belief that you will run 
faster to escape pain than to do your 
honest duty, which is absurd, if only a 
man would stop to think about it. But 
there are more thoroughbred horses than 
thoroughbred men in this world, and not 
one in a thousand is as considerate as my 
man when he is himself. 

He was in one of his worst tempers 
that day. Miss Cranston had danced a 
good deal with Clarkson Travers the 
evening before, and I suppose that caused 
him to cut me up as he did. When Miss 


















I wonder 


Men call us horses fools. 
whether any horse ever made such a fool 


of himself as aman in love! My man was 
hopelessly in love with Miss Cranston. 
T could feel the bridle tremble whenever 
we went near her, for all that he sat up 
so proud and pretended to be only a 
friend. Yet because she gave that snippy 
little tennis man, Travers, a few extra 
daneces—hoping, no doubt, that the swift 
pace would bring my man to the front— 
what does he do but sulk and cut me to 
ribbons? And when she tries to protect 
me, he quarrels with her and bolts for 
home. Did you ever hear of a horse doing 
a thing like that? 

Kitty and I were waiting to be shod 
next day when she sympathized with me. 

“T’m so sorry for your poor ribs, Skir- 
misher,” she began. “ And I’m sorry Miss 
Cranston spoke when she did, for I was 
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CRANSTON’S 
IN HIS. 


HE TOOK MISS HAND 





just going to wheel and kick your man in 
the leg. I wish I had punished him, the 
ugly brute, with his fishy blue eyes! ” 

“ Kitty,” I replied, “I thank you for 
your kicking impulse, because you meant 
it kindly. But please don’t speak ill of 
him. He may cut up rough now and then, 
but he’s the best man in the world. He’s 
my man. I can’t let any one come be- 
tween him and me.” 

“Why, Skirmisher Stafford!” she ex- 
claimed, tossing her pretty black head 
and flashing an indignant glance at me. 
“Do you dare to tell me that you think 
more of that little two-legged monster 
than you do of me?” 

I wanted to quit right there. But if 
you know the Glenelg family at all, you 
will remember that not one of us was ever 
known to quit; so there was nothing for 
me to do but to tell the truth and stick to 
it. Yet I didn’t dare to meet Kitty’s 
eyes when I spoke. 

“T owe all I am in this world to Mr. 
Stafford,” I assured her. “I was a east- 
off two-year-old in Mr. Deane’s stable, be- 
cause I broke down in training. My man 
bought me, treated me, rested me for a 
year at Cedarhurst, and made me the best 
hunter on Long Island. But for him, I’d 
be pulling a peddler’s wagon to-day. I 
can’t let any one,abuse him! ” 

I don’t think Kitty was quite fair. She 
gave my shoulder a hard nip, turned from 
me, and simply ignored me from that mo- 
ment. She wouldn’t answer when I spoke. 
She wouldn’t even look at me. 





It was only when her groom led Kitty 
away that she found her voice. 

“Don’t you ever dare speak to 
again!” she said. 

It was through a gray and desert world 
that I plodded home, head down and list- 


less. 


me 


Il. 


As the days went on, I grew worse. 
My man’s hand shook as much as ever 
when he saw Miss Cranston, but he was 
too proud to go to her and say he was in 
the wrong. So of course ‘I could never 
go near Kitty. I grew thin and despon- 
dent, the bluest horse you ever knew. 
Soon Mr. Stafford grew tired of the hunt- 
ing-field and began to give me _ special 
schooling at high jumps. We both did 
well at that, for it gave us a new interest 
in life, and took our minds off our trou- 
bles with the trying sex. 

One morning, as I was thinking of my 
absent Kitty, and wondering whether life 
was worth living, he suddenly sent me 
at a six-rail fence with a strand of treach- 
erous barbed wire at the top and a lot 
of loose sand and stones on the near side 
—an impossible barrier, and no sort of a 
take-off, as any candid judge will admit. 
T refused. He whirled me round, took me 
back thirty yards or so, and faced the 
jump again. I could feel him quivering 
with rage. 

“Now, hang you!” he eried. “ Over 
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you go or [ll kill you! 
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For the only time in mr life I buecked— 
bucked like a common, crazy, white-eyed 
cow pony. It makes me hot and shivery 
even now to think about it, but I will hide 
nothing that happened that day. My man 
stuck to me, raked me hard with both 
spurs, and tried to force me toward the 
fence. I would not move. 

“You coward!” he roared, and 
smashed me on the head with his heavy 
crop. 

The double insult must have made me 
erazy. I saw flashes of red everywhere, 
and I no longer felt any pain from the 
keen thrusts of the steel in my sides. J 
wheeled, seized the bit in my teeth, and 
bolted. I resolved to plunge headlong 
into the abandoned Pearsall stone 
quarry, three miles away, and so end our 
wretched lives together. 

As I leaped into the road and settled 
into my stride, I felt that I could run 
forever. I wondered whether Kitty, when 
she heard of it, would guess the share her 
hard heart had in driving me to death 
and the loss of my good name. 

Mr. Stafford threw all his weight 
against the bit, but my grip on it was 
firm, and I snorted with contempt. What 
was the strength of a man’s compara- 
tively puny arms matched against the 
superb muscles that lay along the curves 
of my extended neck like cables of steel 
sheathed in glossy silk? 

As we flew past the Glen road, I beeame 
aware of rapid hoof-beats behind me. 
They were gradually coming nearer and 
nearer, for I had run more than two miles 
now, and my impost was no light one. 
I recognized Kitty’s gait, and felt a con- 
temptible satisfaction in the thought that 
she would witness the awful result of her 
eruelty. As I turned my head for a last 
look at her, I saw Miss Cranston’s face al- 
most at my quarters. She was pale, but 
her beautiful brown eyes were burning 
with courage. 

“Frank,” she cried, “I shall ride him 
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off into the ditch. It’s your only chance. 
The quarry is straight ahead of us at the 
next turn! ” 

I felt rather than heard her daring 


plan. I laughed at her. I was through 
with all human control forever. She 


should see! 

With the last strength in me, I spurted 
farther into the lead. My eyes saw red; 
my heart was throbbing so that my body 
ached and my brain was all awhirl; every 
breath I drew rasped my throat like a 
rope of thistles—but I was triumphant. 
The pursuing hoof-beats fell away and 
still farther away. And then— 

“Oh, Skirmisher!” I heard Kitty 
whinnying faintly. “Oh, Skirmisher! 
Wait for me! ” 

I stopped so suddenly that my man al- 
most went over my head. There I re- 
mained, trembling and dripping, the 
loosened bit clanking as I stood with 
drooping head, overwhelmed with re- 
morse, my rage gone as if by magic at 
the sound of that sweet voice. Then I 
telt Kitty standing beside me, her head 
touching mine. 

“Tt was all my fault, Skirmisher dear,” 
she said. “I am so sorry.” 

I looked at her, but I could not speak. 
I can never be as happy again as I was at 
that moment. 

And my man? Oh, that was funny. 
He took Miss Cranston’s hand in his, 
raised it to his lips, and made a curious 
chirping noise on it, a noise I had never 
heard before. She began to sob—the re- 
action from all the excitement, I suppose, 
poor thing !—and he took her around the 
neck and put his face close to hers, and I 
heard the curious chirping noises again, 
lots of them. After that they whispered a 
great deal, and an hour later, as we 
walked up the drive to General Cran- 
ston’s house, she was saying: 

“Tt shall be next month, then, you 
foolish, impatient boy!” 

William O. Inglis. 
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THE RECORD BREAKERS. 


Where are the conquerors whom we hailed 
A decade or a half ago? 

Where the “race novel” by which paled 
The lustrous fame of Mrs. Stowe? 

Where is “Red Pottage,” where “Dodo” ? 
On what shelf lies “Crook of the 

Bough ” ? 

And where is “ Zenda,” where “Phroso” ? 

Where are the record-breakers now? 


Those Heavenly Twins before whom 
quailed 

The bravest, they are killed, I trow. 
The Three Men and the boat they sailed 

Upon what waters to and fro 

Are they adrift? Does any know? 
Where is PR. Elsmere with the woe 

That corrugated oft his brow? 
Where Janice with her curl aflow? 

Where are the record-breakers now? 


And last year’s poet, has he failed 
To keep “more melody than Poe” ? 
And last month’s satirist who railed, 
“ A subtler Thackeray,” at show— 
What was his name, that valiant foe 
Of sham and folly? I avow 
These great ones crowd each other so! 
Where are the record-breakers now ? 


ENVOY. 
Ye whose editions grow and grow, 
May modesty your souls endow! 


To yonder junk-cart humbly go; 
There are the record-breakers now! 


THE KIPLING OF TO-DAY—His 
work, amusements, and personality. 
A friend of Rudyard Kipling says 

that the author has changed very much 
since his last visit to America. He has 
grown thin, and has aged far beyond his 
thirty-nine years. He seems as if he has 
never completely recovered from the ef- 
fects of the severe attack of pneumonia 
that he suffered in New York, and from 
the loss of his child. 

It is thought that his physical condi- 
tion has been the cause of the falling off 
both in the quantity and in the quality 
of his more recent work. His fantastic 
“ They,” it is true, made a profound im- 


pression, but many of his stories and 
verses have been received with little or 
no comment. Like Henry James, he has 
been growing more obscure in his work. 
Many of the references in “ They” were 
clear only to students of theosophy. 
“The Egg,” for example, referred to 
what theosophists call the “ superphysi- 
cal body,” which theosophical works show 
as an egg-shaped thing of varied colors, 
the colors in moments of anger becoming 
exceedingly violent. It was doubtless in 
India that Kipling first became acquaint- 
ed with the theosophical beliefs. 

A poignant reference to the death of 
the author’s child may be discovered in 
“They.” Among Kipling’s friends, it is 
no surprise that the story should have 
dealt so exquisitely with children. In 
fact, Kipling has always been a lover of 
boys and girls. Many years ago, when he 
was enjoying his first success, he made a 
voyage from England to India, and while 
on board ship he became acquainted with 
several children. One day he started to 
romp with them on deck. They asked 
him what his name was, and when he re- 
plied, “ Rudyard Kipling,” they supposed 
that he was joking, and shouted in de- 
rision, to his great delight. To this 
day, people in Gloucester, Massachusetts, 
tell how quickly Kipling became ac- 
quainted with the children at the hotel 
where he was staying and how merrily 
he used to play with them on the 
veranda. He was often seen lying on 
his back with half a dozen little people 
scrambling over him. 

It is noticeable that of late years Kip- 
ling has deepened in spirituality, a qual- 
ity lacking in his earlier writing. Life 
has become with him a serious matter. 
And yet the old aggressive spirit con- 
tinues to find expression. He is a born 
fighter. In private life, his pugnacious- 
ness is well recognized. The last time he 
crossed the Atlantic, he used to spend 
many hours in the smoking-room of the 
ship, engaged in heated argument upon 
all sorts of subjects. 

Altogether, as with many great men, 
his character is made up largely of con- 
tradictions. In spite of his comparative 
sterility, of late, he is a pretty systematic 
worker, going to his desk in the morning 
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and staying there for about two hours. 
He rarely works more than two hours a 


day. At present he is an enthusiastic 
motorist. He takes a boyish delight in 


telling his friends how the automobile 
has opened up to him the whole English 
country, every acre of which he loves. 
An American author who met him last 
summer warned him to be eareful not to 
let his enthusiasm make him run his ma- 
chine off the island! 


THE HEROINE’S AGE—Richard Le 
Gallienne has moved the maximum 
limit forward a decade or two. 

All readers of fiction have observed 
that the heroine’s age limit has been 
steadily advancing of late years. Onee— 
in books—when a woman reached twenty- 
eight or twenty-nine, she used to tell the 
heroine just how she had missed love and 
matrimony and entered upon her irre- 
voeable spinsterhood. But gradually—as 
women themselves took to writing more 
novels—it was admitted that some ex- 
ceptional creatures were not decrepit at 
thirty, or even thirty-five. It remained 
for Richard Le Gallienne, however, to 
give the heroine a decade or two more of 
grace. Lady Constantia is fifty when she 
faces the bitter, the humiliating, fact that 
she must soon lose her youthful beauty, 
which is of a compelling sort. 

She seeks a physician who for a trifle 
of five thousand dollars a year agrees to 
ward off age for another decade. Mr. Le 
Gallienne evidently knows all about the 
rates of the complexion specialists! And 
then, when she is a girlish fifty-eight, she 
marries a lover of twenty-one. How the 
husband aids the beauty doctor in the 
preservation of Lady Constantia’s youth 
is the climax of Mr. Le Gallienne’s tale— 
which may really be an allegory for hus- 
bands and not an advertisement for der- 
matologists, after all. 

Whatever it is, it is a trifle nauseating 
to the average person. Darby and Joan, 
Baucis and Philemon, are refreshing 
characters after Lady Constantia and her 
Mortimer Fanton. 


ZOLA’S PRIVATIONS—How he 
played hide-and-seek with starvation. 


Those geniuses whose financial hard- 
ships consist chiefly in evading their 
landladies and laundresses on settling 
days, and in extracting dinner invitations 
from their prosperous acquaintances of 
the non-genius class, should read Ernest 
Vizetelly’s “ Emile Zola” to learn some- 
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thing of a more serious sort of artistic 
privation, 

All the old legends of the garret suffer- 
ings of young writers were outdone in 
Zola’s experience. During the winter of 
1861, when he was twenty-one, he lived 
for days on stale bread dipped in oil. He 
caught sparrows at his attic window and 
roasted them on a curtain rod. If he had 
had any prosperous acquaintances, and 
they had invited him to dinner, he could 
not have gone for lack of festal garb. In- 
deed, for one whole week during that 
dreadful season he had to remain indoors 
draped picturesquely in a blanket, for his 
only clothes were in pawn. 

In 1862 he had a magnificent piece of 
good lueck—he got a place in a bookstore 
as packing clerk! All his spare time he 
devoted to writing, but it was not until 
1866 that he could afford to give up 
manual labor. 

The record of those pinched and pre- 
carious years makes it easy to forgive an 
egoistic architectural crime of his later 
years, when he had progressed to the 
dignity of a country estate. Then he 
built himself a house fairly blistered with 
towers—each one named after the novel 
which had earned it, so to speak. 








OUR LITERARY OUTLOOK—A hope- 
ful estimate by an impartial and ac- 
complished critic. 


Born at Dantzig, educated at Leipzig 
and Heidelberg, for several years an in- 
structor at Freiburg, and since 1892 a 
professor at Harvard, Dr. Hugo Miin- 
sterberg is well equipped to be an im- 
partial eritic of American institutions, 
ideas, and achievements. Moreover, he 
possesses the optimistic and sympathetic 
temperament without at least a spice of 
which criticism degenerates into abuse. 

In his book “ The Americans ”—writ- 
ten in German for his former fellow 
countrymen, and very recently translated 
into English—there is the following 
paragraph on the present and future of 
American literature: 

The American’s hopes are high. He sees indica- 
tions of a new art approaching which will excite the 
admiration of the world. He feels that the great 
writer is not far off who will express the New World 
in the great American novel. Who shall say that 
these hopes may not be realized to-morrow? For it 
is certain that he enjoys an unusual combination of 
favorable conditions for developing a world force. 
Here are a people thoroughly educated in the ap- 
preciation of literature and art—a people in the 
heyday of success, with their national feeling 
growing, and having, by reason of their economic 
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prosperity, the amplest means for encouraging art ; 
a people who find in their own country untold 
treasures of artistic and literary problems, and who 
in the structure of their government and customs 
favor talent: wherever it is found; a people who 
have learned much in cosmopolitan studies and to- 
day have mastered every technique, who have ab- 
sorbed the temperament and ambitions of the most 
diverse races and yet developed their own consis- 
tent, national consciousness, in which indomitable 
will, fertile invention, Puritan morals, and irrepres- 
sible humor form a combination that has never 
before been known. The times seem ripe for some- 
thing great. 


“The great American novel” is so 
hackneyed and abused a phrase that its 
use almost demands an apology; but the 
paragraph is well worth quoting as a 
kindly, hopeful, and remarkably acute 
estimate of the present position and im- 
mediate outlook of literature in the 
United States. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH—A 
new novelist explores a little-known 
field of American life. 


Can any good thing come out of Beth- 
lehem? In the present instance the 
Bethlehem in question is that of Lancas- 
ter County, Pennsylvania—or, to be more 
accurate, it is not Bethlehem at all, but 
one of the neighboring “ Dutch ” towns of 
this little-known country of a peculiar 
people. 

In “ Tillie, A Mennonite Maid.” Helen 
Reimensnyder Martin—a novelist new to 
fame—has revealed to us the personality 
of a bright, sensitive girl brought up 
amid these arid surroundings. The tale 
has a touch of quaint, unconscious humor 
and a wealth of sentiment that lift it far 
above the average book of the hour. For 
the nonce, the author makes poetic the 
lives of some hopelessly narrow, ignorant 
yokels and religious fanaties. For half 
the way through the story we follow with 
unflagging attention Tillie’s pathetic 
struggle to educate herself and to achieve 
independence of her tyrannical father; 
then, unfortunately, our interest lapses, 
and we beginsto estimate the distance still 
to travel to the end. Tillie, we become 
aware, is, after all, somewhat anemic, and 
the “ Harvard graduate” who holds her 
soul in thrall is suspiciously like the 
heroes of certain books of the delectable 
long-ago—young men whom cruel destiny 
consigned to the drudgery of the village 
school, but who conquered the local bully 
with ridiculous ease, and thereby won the 
allegianee of scholars and readers. 

Mrs. Martin knows the people of whom 
she writes, being the daughter of a 
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Tutheran pastor in Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania. She is a college woman, and be- 
fore her marriage she spent several years 
teaching English in an Episcopal school 
for girls. “ Tillie,” her first book, is on 
the whole so good a story that one cannot 
help wishing that it were better, that it 
possessed the variety of interest and the 
strong touch which it distinetly lacks. 


THE DEPRAVITY OF WORDS—The 
almost human tendency they show 
for sinking to low levels. 


An Englishman, with a _ whimsical 
sense of humor, an interest in the gen- 
eral subject of degeneration, and a good 
deal of leisure, has been making a study 
of the deterioration of words. They 
seem, according to him, to have the same 
inherent tendency toward vice that their 
masters and makers are theologically 
held to have. Starting out with the 
noblest meanings and the highest pur- 
poses, they descend by easy stages to 
the very gutter of language. 

To know, for instance, is a virtue, and 
to be “ knowing ” must once have been a 
virtue also, but nowadays there is no 
inordinate flattery contained in the ad- 
jective. “Cunning,” too, once meant 
wise and shrewd, but now its synonyms 
are of a less reputable sort—“ tricky,” 
“wily,” and the like. 

Of old, an “enormity” was anything 
stupendous and awe-inspiring; now it is 
only a crime so terrible as to be out of 
nature. Once to be “notorious” was 
many a man’s desideratum; now most of 
us will gladly stop at “notable,” if we 
can. Once a “holiday” was a holy day; 
now—memories of Coney Island!—it is 
that no more. In those days to be “ silly ” 
was to be “blessed.” Then “brat” was 
not the term of exasperated scorn which 
it now is; it appears in an old hymn: 

Oh, Abraham’s brats, oh, brood of blessed seed ! 
And at that time there was a prayer 
which the devout and loyal used to pray, 
for the “king’s most excellent majesty 
and for the prosperous success of his 
entirely beloved son, Edward, our prince, 
that most angelic imp.” 

Not long ago “egregious” was any- 
thing set apart from its class by 
grandeur, as its derivation permitted, in- 
stead of by less desirable qualities. 
Thackeray wrote of having drawn some- 
thing “splendid and egregious.” 

In our day “demean” has been de- 
scending from a colorless synonym of 
“behave” to imply bad or lowering be- 
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havior. And “suggestive” is treading 
the downward path of words, for while a 
suggestive sermon may still be a worthy 
thing, a “suggestive” play or picture is 
one which the young person should not 
see. 


MAN AND WOMAN —And the old 
question of a uniform standard of 
morality for the two sexes. 


A jubilant masculine critic comes for-” 
ward in a recent periodical and an- 
nounces that in “ Dorothea” Maarten 
Maartens has re-asserted the good old 
doctrine of a dual standard of morality. 
It is a doctrine so widely and so prac- 
tically held that jubilation over its re- 
assertion seems a waste of energy. The 
few “problem” novels and plays which 
have attempted to plead for a single 
standard have had very little influence 
upon the actual state of affairs. It was 
scarcely necessary for Mr. Maartens— 
or Mr. Van der Poorten-Schwartz, to 
give him his real name—to undertake the 
reestablishment of the old-fashioned 
code. 

But one may be forgiven for question- 
ing whether the joyous reviewer was 
right in his deductions concerning the 
Dutch novelist’s intention. It is true that 
Dorothea’s husband is guilty of disloyalty 
to her, and that she is finally coerced, by 
her affection for him and by the double- 
standard remarks of a dying clergyman, 
into forgiving him and returning to 
him. But Dorothea is a charming young 
Puritan who on her wedding-day says re- 
bukingly to her husband, when he kisses 
her with some ardor: 

“You must never kiss me like that again!” 

If one is obliged to find a moral les- 
son in a book which may, after all, be in- 
tended only to interest and amuse, why 
may not the lesson be that it is a mistake 
for a wife to congeal a husband’s affec- 
tion by the iciness of her demeanor ? 


EXIT THE GEISHA—Will the fight- 
ing man replace the damsel of the 
tea-houses in Anglo-Japanese fiction ? 
When the struggle in the Far East is 

over, and the war correspondents return 
to the paths and pens of peace, it is pro- 
bable that there will be loosed upon us a 
mighty flood of Japanese fiction. These 
gentlemen have already ladled the cream 
from their experiences in their letters to 
their newspapers, but a quantity of 
skimmed milk remains to be worked up 
thriftily into romance. 
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Heretofore we have had only one sort 
of Japanese story—the trustful native 
maiden beguiled by the stranger within 
her gates; just as all Japanese photogra- 
phy has represented that one pinky-purple 
bridge under that eternal bower of azure 
wistaria. Dare we hope that now the man 
of Nippon will come to the front as a 
worthy protagonist, that sake and the 
geisha will slip into a place as secondary 
as the cocktail and the painted female 
hold in American fiction ? 

Our ideas of Japanese life have been as 
distorted as a badly focused photograph, 
in which the small objects in the fore- 
ground are magnified out of all propor- 
tion to their real significance. If the 
gentlemen who have been pursuing the 
first column and the second column, and 
the far more numerous correspondents 
who have been “ marking time in Tokio,” 
bring back with them corrective studies, 
honest portrayals of character and social 
conditions, we shall rejoice in the cessa- 
tion of hostilities; but we do not need 
more sake and geishas, more wistaria 
and Fujiyama dominating more peach- 
blossomy landseapes. 


“THE SEA WOLF ”—Jack London, 
laureate of the Klondike, writes a 
rather arctic love story. 


Jack London, one of the newer Cali- 
fornia literary lights, has had a career 
hardly calculated to turn out machine- 
made work. He ran away from college 
to go to the Klondike. He has been at sea 
before the mast, he has tramped the Uni- 
ted States and Canada in the interests of 
economic investigation, and he was last 
heard of in Manchuria as war correspon- 
dent for the New York Journal. 

Mr. London has given us some very un- 
usual stories. “'The Call of the Wild” 
struck a new note with such power that 
it was one of the most talked-of books of 
the year. We cannot but feel, however, 
that he is out of his stride in “ The Sea 
Wolf.” Not satisfied with his own field, 
he has strayed into that of Hewlett and 
Mitchell. He is the biographer of seals 
and dogs, the historian of the Klondike, 
but he docs not find it easy to write a 
red-hot love story. 

He strands a man and a woman on En- 
deavor Island, in Bering Sea—a situa- 
tion that your true romanticist revels in, 
that your inveterate novel-reader gloats 
over. But “The Sea Wolf” is to “ The 
Pines of Lory” as kindergarten games 
are to real life. And as for the primeval 
adventures, Mr. London could sit at the 
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feet of our childhood’s “Swiss Family 
Robinson” and receive valuable instruc- 
tion. 

Maud and Humphrey escape in an open 
boat from Wolf Larsen’s ship, Ghost, 
land on a desert island, kill seals, build a 
hut or two, and survive a surprising num- 
ber of adventures without -the slightest 
adumbration of a love passage. This is 
decidedly trying to the romance-trained 
reader. At length, after the performance 
of a particularly splendid exploit, Hum- 
phrey remarks: 

But I knew that a tie, or a tacit something, ex- 
isted between us that had not existed before. 


It is about time! At the North Pole 
love affairs may progress at this snail’s 
pace, but it is neither convincing nor in- 
teresting reading to people who live south 
of the arctic circle. 


BOOKS OF GOSSIP—Why so many 
“memoirs” are published, and who 
reads them. 


Thick on the publishers’ lists appear 
the announcements of diaries, letters, 
memoirs, and the like. There are “ My 
Recollections,” by the Prineess Radzi- 
will; more of Mme. Waddington’s letters 
of a diplomat’s wife are promised; 
Thackeray’s “ Letters to An American 
Family” appear; “A Later Pepys” 
tempts the unwarier lovers of the inimi- 
table old diarist, Samuel. Youth, sean- 
ning the white and green poets at the 
book-stalls, has been heard to ask who 
reads memoirs—high-minded youth which 
scorns the commonplace literature of 
personalities! 

If golf is the exercise of sober middle 
age, memoirs are its favorite mental pa- 
bulum. Childhood has its romps and its 
Walter Scott; immaturity takes its base- 
ball and its Byron, its Keats and its 
Shelley. But middle age is sedentary and 
conversational; it betakes itself to gos- 
sip and personalities, it must have its 
anecdotes, its reminiscences, its morsels 
of scandal. 

Youth is egotistic; it wants the books 
which deal with youth, all romance, as- 
piration, and the other fine qualities 
which are its of divine right; middle age 
takes a friendly, or at Jeast a human, in- 
terest in its neighbors. Youth is sub- 
jective; it wants to diseuss its soul, its 
emotions, and to read about them. Mid- 


dle age is objective; it will let you think 
and feel what you please, but it likes to 
know what the king had for dinner, and 
what 


the French ambassador did when 
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the hirelings of his Spanish colleague set 
upon his earriage. 

When middle age is not bookish, it 
takes its memoirs at the village sewing so- 
ciety and the crossroads grocery. When 
it claims to culture, it takes its gossip in 
diaries and letters, in memoirs and biog- 
raphies. But it is the ineradicable fond- 
ness for knowing about one’s neighbors 
that swells the publishers’ lists with high- 
sounding names, just as it makes the life 
around the post-office stove and the minis- 
ter’s wife’s quilting-frame. 


‘THE UNDERCURRENT ’”’—Another 
novel on the divorce problem. 


Those who expect to find in Robert 
Grant’s latest book, “ The Undercurrent,” 
a character-study as original and foree- 
ful as that of Selma in “ Unleavened 
Bread ” will be disappointed. 

The story is of the simplest. Con- 
stance Stuart, a young woman with two 
children, has been deserted by her worth- 
less husband. Mrs. Wilson, a rich and 
philanthropie lady of the town where 
Constance lives, befriends her, and gets 
her a situation as typewriter and stenog- 
rapher to a young lawyer, Gordon Perry 
by name. In the course of time he falls in 
love with Constance, and she awakens to 
the fact that her regard for her employer 
is not merely friendly, as she had sup- 
posed. It is three years since she has 
heard anything of her husband, and she 
could divorcee him, a step which her lover 
urges her to take; but Constance is a 
churchwoman, and feels that divorce and 
remarriage are impossible. The story 
shows the steps by which she is brought 
to take Gordon Perry’s view of the mat- 
ter, and to consent to make him happy. 

Side by side with Constance’s case, in 
which she is the blameless party, is the 
divorcee of Mrs. Wilson’s only daughter, 
which may be deseribed as the usual 
modern affair, involving a temporary 
residence in the West and a speedy re- 
marriage with a man whose name had 
been previously connected with hers. 
These two eases, with Mrs. Wilson’s argu- 
ments against divoree and Gordon 
Perry’s in favor of it, form the theme of 
“The Undereurrent.” 

In view of the termination of the story 
the author may be supposed to be in fa- 
vor of easy divoree, but his reasoning 
is half-hearted and not often econvine- 
ing. One suspects that he was moved 
more by the idea that the subject was a 
“timely ” one than by any strong con- 
vietion on either side. 











THE WARRANT FOR WILMER. 


HOW THE SHERIFF OF ALMEDA COUNTY PURSUED AN ABSCONDER, 


BY FRANK N. STRATTON. 


I, 


A® the clock in the tower of the Al- 

meda ecourt-house struck eight, the 
blinds on the doors of the Almeda Bank 
rolled upward, the bolts snapped back- 
ward, and the dark, wiry man who had 
been impatiently waiting outside stalked 
in and confronted the cashier. 

“ What d’ye mean by sendin’ me that 
notice, Wilson?” he demanded. “I 
hain’t signed a note in ten year. What 
kind of a game you runnin’ here, any- 
how?” 

The cashier gracefully dipped his long 
fingers into a file of papers. 

“Probably you’ve forgotten about 
signing this, Mr. Randall,” he answered 
quietly. “Look at it; you’re surety for 
John R. Wilmer, you see.” 

“Surety! Not me! It’s a forge——” 
The dark, wiry man bit the last word 
short, dropped the note to the counter, 
and stared at it with angry, glittering 
eyes. “ Wilmer!” he ejaculated. “ Why, 
that’s) Jack Wilmer—the young fellow 
that bagged them Jackson City bank- 
robbers four year ago!” 

The cashier nodded. 

“ Same man, Mr. Sheriff,” he observed. 
“ Bagged the game and the reward while 
you were floundering about at the other 
end of the county!” 

The sheriff’s eyes snapped. 

“ What'd you take the paper for?” he 
snarled. “ You know I don’t borrow nor 
indorse. Why didn’t you ask me?” 

“ Wilmer’s reputation has always been 
good; he told a straight story, and you 
were out of town. The signature ap- 
peared genuine.” 

“ Notified him?” 

“Twice. He doesn’t respond. He’s 
running a little general store among the 
miners down at Nugget Bend.” 

The sheriff plucked thoughtfully at his 
short, grizzly beard. 

“ Twenty mile down the river,” he mur- 
mured. “ Guess I'll lope down there now. 
Don’t need a warrant in this kind of a 
case. You can swear one out this evenin’, 
after I fetch him. The game won’t get 
away from me this time! ” 


“ All right, Randall. Sorry for Wil- 


mer, but we can’t countenance anything 
of this kind. We’ll hear from you this 
evening without fail?” 

“Youll hear from me this evenin’ 
without fail,” the sheriff responded 
grimly. “ Don’t you worry about that, 
Wilson! ” 

He strode to the street, sprang lightly 
to the back of his waiting horse, and 
cantered swiftly southward. 

“Signin’ my name to notes, eh, after 
buttin’ in an’ beatin’ me out of that re- 
ward!” he growled. “Well, I reckon 
he’ll go out of business now—sudden an’ 
permanent! ” 


II. 


As the sheriff of Almeda County ap- 
proached the only store of Nugget Bend, 
he heard a man’s voice, half growl, half 
bellow, raised within: 

“ What ye goin’ to do ’bout it, my lady? 
I’ve got the bacon. You'll take two dol- 
lars er nuthin’! ” 

“ Really, Mr. Doty,” protested a wom- 
an’s youthful voice, “bacon has ad- 
vanced. That piece you have is worth 
three dollars, and fe 

“Youre wrong, ma’am,” interrupted 
the harsh voice of the sheriff. “It’s worth 
six dollars—an’ risin’ every minute!” 

The burly miner with the bull-like 
voice whirled toward the doorway with 
an oath. The sheriff’s right hand ea- 
ressed a revolver-butt. 

“Six is what I said, Tom Doty—it’ll 
be seven next jump. Ah; that’s right. 
Now git, an’ don’t never dispute with a 
woman, Thomas, about the price of grub. 
They know! ” 

He lifted his sombrero to the sweet- 
faced little woman behind the eounter. 

“Doty an’ me has met before, an’ he’s 
been willin’ to oblige me ever since,” he 
explained with a chuckle. 

“Thank you,” said the little woman 
shyly. “That brute isn’t the only one 
I’ve had trouble with since Jack left.” 

“ Jack’s gone, eh?” asked the sheriff 
sharply. “ How long?” 

The little woman pushed back a rebel- 
lious lock of glossy brown hair with a 
white, thin hand, and sighed wearily. 
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“Four months yesterday.” 

“You're  his—sister, I 
ma’am?” 

“His wife,” laughed the little woman, 
blushing faintly. 

“Yes? Hadn’t heerd of 
lately, wasn’t it, ma’am?” 

“ Almost a year now,” the little woman 
answered: proudly. 

“Good for Jack! You ain’t used to 
these parts an’ this business, I take it?” 
ventured the sheriff, glancing at the deli- 
cate hands. 

“No; it’s all new and strange. I knew 
nothing of such people—nor of work— 
before Jack brought me here.” 

“ An’ where’d you say he’d gone, 
ma’am?” purred the sheriff. 

The little woman looked up sharply. 

“T didn’t say. He went away—on im- 
portant business. I—I don’t think he’ll 
return soon.” 

“Now that’s bad for me, ma’am. I 
might lose some money because he forgot 
to finish up a little transaction we was 
mutually interested in.” 

“ Oh, ’m sure Jack wouldn’t want that 
to happen,” cried the little woman anx- 
iously. “ Can’t it be prevented?” 

“ Why, yes; it ean if I can see him for 
jest a minute. We’re old friends, ma’am. 
Hain’t you heard from him since he 
left?” 

“T’ve had one letter,” answered the 
little woman hesitatingly, “but it was 
mailed, Jack said, by a friend a hundred 
miles from where Jack was. Maybe he’ll 
send for me before long; and if you care 
to tell me ” She paused as a cus- 
tomer appeared at the door. “If you'd 
step back into our living-rooms,” she sug- 
gested timidly, “I could talk with you 
soon—without listeners.” 

The sheriff nodded, passed through the 
door at the rear of the store, closed it be- 
hind him, and surveyed the little room 
curiously. 

“Not a blamed cheer to set in with- 
out spoilin’ a shiny cushion or a bunch of 
ribbon!” he growled. “ Wimmin is th’ 
blamedest critters—specially young uns. 
Mebbe there’s a comfort’ble cheer in the 
next room.” 

He tiptoed gingerly over the bright rag 
carpet, and thrust his head into a tiny 
bed-room. His inquisitive eyes roamed 
rapidly over the cheap pine bureau with 
its diminutive mirror, the neat bed with 
its variecolored “log-ecabin” quilt, and 
rested on the contents of the sewing- 
basket at the side of the cane-seated 
rocking-chair. 

“ Gosh!” he muttered. “An’ her havin’ 


reckon, 


it. Quite 
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to scrap with that scum out there in that 
store! That’s one more mark again you, 
Jack Wilmer!” 

He was reverently withdrawing his 
head when he saw an envelope through 
the meshes of the basket. He glided for- 
ward, lifted the letter from its hiding- 
place, and thrust it into his pocket. Then 
he hastily retraced his steps, and perched 
precariously on the edge of a beribboned 
chair when the little woman entered and 
faced him with flashing eyes. 

“Why didn’t you tell me, like a man, 
that you’re the sheriff?” she demanded. 
* Because I was grateful, and thought 
you were a friend of Jack’s, I was tempt- 
ed to help you. You know the bank can’t 
make you pay that note! ” 

“So you know what I want with Jack, 
eh?” 

She interlocked her slender fingers and 
gave a quick sob. 

“He told me the night he left,” she 
said brokenly. “It’s the only wrong 
thing he ever did. He was half erazed 
when he did it. We should have lost 
everything, and he wanted money to go 
where he thought he could make enough 
to pay up the note before it came due. 
And now—of course he daren’t come 
back again! ” 

“Reckon you want to see your hus- 
band, as well as me an’ the bank,” the 
sheriff remarked. Pane 

“Want to see Jack?” her eyes shone 
like stars. “Oh, if you only knew! And 
I believe I can pay that note within a 
month. Since the rich strike here last 
week the people are flocking in, and the 
store’s making money. If I could pay, 
youd let Jack come home, wouldn’t 
you?” 

The sheriff turned his hard, bronzed 
face from appealing eyes. 

“ An’ if you did pay,” he asked, “ how’d 
you get word to him?” 

“JT don’t know,” she answered help- 
lessly. “ I’ve never known just where he 
was. And he dare not write again, he 
said. Ill have to wait until he sends for 
me—how long? Oh, how long?” 

The sheriff lifted his sombrero from 
the floor and rose to his feet. 

“T don’t think the bank would take 
your money,” he said sternly. “They 
want the man.” 

“Then he can’t come back?” she fal- 
tered. 

The sheriff frowned and turned to the 
door. 

“Oh, I rather guess he’ll come back,” 
he answered, with an inflection whose sig- 
nificance made the little 


woman gasp. 
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“Ves, ma’am! I think 


he’ll eome_ back, all 
right.” 


He hurried through 
the store and swung 
into the saddle. 


III. 


In the deepest. east- 
ward-pointing shadows 
of the pines that 
elothed the roeky 
slope, the sheriff of 
Almeda County slipped 
from his saddle, loos- 


ened the revolver at 
his side, and peered 
downward toward the 
fire that twinkled at 


the foot of the ravine. 

“Tf that’s him he'll 
‘most sure put up 
a fight before’ I 
can——" 

The sheriff's solilo- 
quy ended in a chok- 
ing expletive as he 
crashed, sprawling, 
among the pine-cones 
that littered the slope. 
IIe writhed ~~ vainly 
against the crushing 
weight that pinned 
him down, against the 
powerful hand that 
wrenched his weapon 
from his grasp; then 
the weight was lifted, 
and the sheriff sprang 
to his feet and faced 
the dim form that 
towered over him. 

“ Tunting Jack Wil- 


mer, aren't you?’ 
asked a deep bass 
voice. 

“To was; guess I’ve 


found him!” 
The voice 
softly and 
iously. 
“Guess you have, 
Josh! Now, just step 
down to my fire below 
there, and we'll talk 
together. No, you go 
know your tricks!’ 
Sullenly the sheriff marched down the 
slope and seated himself near the fire. 
The young giant threw an armful of 
dead pine-branches upon the smoldering 
embers, and the flames crackled and 


TM 


laughed 
melod- 


this matter over 
first, Joshua—lI 
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THE SHERIFF'S SOLILOQUY ENDED IN A CHOKING EXPLETIVE. 


leaped upward, casting dancing shadows 
along the steep defile. Then he leaned 
against a huge boulder and fished a pipe 
from his pocket. 

“Awfully glad you eame, Josh,” he 
said, blowing through the stem and tap- 
ping the bowl upon the rock. “ Taven’t 
smelt the divine weed for two months.” 
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The sheriff grunted and tossed a grimy 
pouch into the outstretched hand. 

“What put you wise, Jack?” 
growled. 

The giant tossed the pouch to its owner 
and stooped to pluck a blazing twig from 
the fire. 

“ Been expecting a visit ever since the 
note came due. You’ve had it in for me 
ever sinee I beat you to those bank-rob- 
bers. And, Josh”—he grinned genially 
as he applied the twig—‘‘ when you 
mounted the rise up there on that horse 
you loomed up like the Bartholdi 
statue!” 

“Thought you was ten mile farther 
down,” explained the sheriff sheepishly. 

“ T was, yesterday. Moved up here this 
morning. Signs looked better.” 

“ Prospectin’?” 

Wilmer nodded. 

* Any luck?” 

* None worth mentioning,” 
answered moodily. 

The sheriff slowly filled a pipe, then 
glanced furtively above the little blaze 
that he held to the bowl. 

“They’ve struck it rich at Nugget 
Bend,” he observed carelessly. “ Folks is 
pourin’ into camp, an’ the store’s coinin’ 
money.” 

Wilmer took the pipe from his lips, 
leaned slightly forward, and peered down 
into the sheriff’s impassive face. 

“Been there lately, Randall?” 
asked eagerly. 

“Sure. Lookin’ for you.” 

“ See—her?” 

The sheriff nodded. 

“TD idn’t let her know you had a war- 
rant for me, did you?” 

There was a menace in the deep bass 
voice. The sheriff looked up defiantly. 

“What if I did?” he challenged. 

The giant’s right hand dropped to the 
weapon at his s:de. 

“As if she hadn’t trouble enough with- 
out that!” he exclaimed savagely. “I 
think I'll end your career right now, Mer. 
Sheriff! ” 

The sheriff's hand stole from his pipe 
toward the handle of the bowie just with- 
in the collar of his flannel shirt; his eyes 
measured the distance to Wilmer’s broad 
breast. 

“1 think not, Jack.” he said coolly. 
“You're goin’ back with me, you know. 
T’ve got a warrant.” 

A gleam of admiration shone in the 
giant’s handsome dark eyes. 

“You've got the same old nerve with 
you,” he said. “Go back? Do you think 
I'd go back with that cursed note against 


he 


the giant 


he 
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me—and a devil like you for sheriff? 
There aren’t enough men in Almeda 


J 


County to take me back—alive!’ 

“Ts that the only note you’ve—forged, 
Wilmer?” 

“The only one; and I’d give half my 
life if I hadn’t fe 

“It won’t cost you that much, Jack. 
Ilere it is.” 

The giant clutched at the oblong slip 
of paper that the sheriff was holding to- 
ward him. 

“ Why, 
gasped. 

The sheriff smiled and rose to his feet. 

“Sure. I paid it—after I’d seen the 
little woman. Remembered all about 
signin’ it, then. Ugly-lookin’ piece of 
paper, ain’t it? Hadn’t you better light 
your pipe, Jack? It’s gone out.” 

Wilmer lighted the note at the fire 
and held it to the pipe. Its charred frag- 
ments fell from his fingers, as the smoke 
from the pipe wreathed lazily upward 
and floated away on the soft night-wind. 

“Let it be the pipe of peace, Josh,” 
said the giant, a faint tremolo in the 
deep voice, 

“Not unless you obey my warrant,” 
answered the sheriff sternly. 

“ And have the bank prosecute me. on 
oral evidence? Why did they swear out 
a warrant, when you 

“The bank didn’t swear out no war- 
rant. A little woman drew this one up— 
a little woman that’s pinin’ her life out 
for an ornery pup that hadn’t grit 
enough to stay by her an’ fight poverty 
like a man, but sneaked off, nobody 
knowed where till I found him. Here’s 
the warrant; I stole it from the little 
woman’s basket. Read what it says, Jack 
Wilmer!” 

He laid something across the young 
giant’s trembling palm—something fluffy 
and soft and white, with two tiny sleeves, 
and a little neck-band of cheap ribbon, 
yet unfinished, whose wavering stitches 
told of unskilful but patient and loving 
fingers. 

Wilmer’s chin dropped upon his chest; 
his deep breathing sounded above the 
crackling of the fire. 

“You said all the men in Almeda 
County couldn’t take you back alive,” the 
sheriff went on. “ Perhaps they couldn’t. 
Sut in a Book I’ve read somewhere it 
says, ‘A little child shall lead them.’ Is 
the warrant good, Jack Wilmer?” 

The giant slowly raised his head; tears 
were in the handsome dark eyes. 

“Get your horse,” he said gently. 
“ Mine’s close by. The warrant’s good! ” 
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BY W. J. HENDERSON. 


A €GOMPARATIVE SURVEY OF TFHE MUSICAL SITUATION IN 
EUROPE AND AMERICA—THE LEADING MEN OF THE VAREOUS 
NATTONAL SCHOOLS; THEIR MOST FEYPICAL PRODUCTIONS, 


AND: THEIR -GHANGE .O'F 
SINCE Handel and Bach swam to- 

gether into the firmament of music, 
majestic suns of regal splendor, there has 
been no period which looked so dark in 
the world of composition as the present. 
Before Ifandel and Bach had sunk below 
the horizon, Haydn was filling Europe 
with the genial light of his gladsome 
melodies; and between the beginning and 
the end of his career Mozart came and 
went, and the world was enriched by the 
fruition of the most facile genius in the 
history of music. Before Haydn passed 
away, Beethoven had made himself 
known as a master; and while Beethoven 
was still living Weber and Schubert 
planted the standard of advanced roman- 
ticism on the ramparts of musical art. 
Mendelssohn, Chopin, and Sehumann 
earried forward the mareh of creative 
music till 1856, by which time Wagner 
had given to the world his * Flying 
Dutchman,” * Tannhiuser ” and * Lohen- 
grin.” In the year in which Wagner was 
born, the radiant Verdi came into being, 
the grandest of Italy’s masters; and 
while these two labored simultaneously in 
separated operatic fields, sueh men as 
Brahms, Tschaikowsky, and Dvorak up- 
held the glory of instrumental art. 

It was but the other day that Dvorak, 
the last of these lights, went into the 
darkness of the tomb; and with his pass- 
ing the world of musie was left appar- 
ently without a single great master. 
Dvorak, perhaps, may not fairly be called 
a great master unless with the qualifica- 
tion of his nationality appended. A 
great Bohemian composer he certainly 
was; and possibly the future will find 
more to admire in his plenteous bequest 
of beautiful melodies, and his interesting 
treatment of them, than the present does, 
lost as it is in wonder and speculation 
ever the perplexing rusie of the tonal 
metaphysicians. 


IN THE LAND OF GREAT MUSICIANS. 


Germany, the home of great ecom- 
posers, has just now only men of seeond 


IMMORTAEIT Y. 


rank, or perhaps even lower. Goldmark 
is an old man; his work is undoubtedly 
done. He will leave behind him several 
operas, of which only * The Queen of 
Sheba” is well known outside of Ger- 
many, and some overtures, of which at 
least two, “Sakuntala” and ‘* Prome- 
theus,” are works of very high merit. 
Max Bruch, who is sixty-seven years of 
age, will leave behind him the record of 
admirable achievements in the domain 
of the epie cantata, and three violin con- 
certos, of which two are most excellent 
and one very popular. But it is hardly 
likely that he will produce anything more 
that will signify. 

Engelbert Humperdinck. whose * Han- 
sel und Gretel” is known the world over 
as a beautiful musieal idealization of a 
fairy tale, is fifty years old and may yet 
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ENGELBERT HUMPERDINCK, COMPOSER OF ‘‘ HANSEL 
UND GRETEL.” 


From a photograph by Bieber, Berlin. 


give to the world notable works. But his 
measure has been taken, and he is surely 
a man of talent, not genius. 
defined allegiance to the principles and 
practise of Richard Wagner prove that 
he is not a master, but a disciple. The 
shadow of Wagnerism is the tomb of 
fame for men of lesser genius. 


Richard Strauss 
is the one man in 
Germany whose po- 
sition is still. fairly 
debatable. Of him 
it may at least be 
said that he has 
stirred up such a 
controversy as has 
not been known 
since Wagner pro- 
jected his new con- 
ceptions of the lyric 


drama upon the 
thought of an as- 


tonished world. Up- 
on one point critics 


are more nearly 
agreed than upon 


others, and that is 
the skill displayed 
by Strauss in the 


technical part of 
composition. Sut 
whether he shows 


masterly originality 
or only eecentricity 
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MAX BRUCH, 


no agreement. 
His clearly 


KARL GOLDMARK, COMPOSER OF “THE QUEEN 
SHEBA” AND OTHER OPERAS. 


COMPOSER OF 
NIES, AND VIOLIN CONCERTOS. 








CANTATAS, SYMPHO- 


From a photrgraph by Boyer, Paris. 


in his ideas and his idioms there is yet 


That he is the most ag- 





OF 


gressive force in music in Germany at 
the: present day cannot be disputed, but 
no man can decide what 
eorded him by the 
view of another generation. 

The most industrious searchers after 


rank will be ac- 
calmer and clearer 


musical novelties 
have failed to un- 
earth in Germany 
any works worthy 
of being ranked be- 


side the strange 
conceptions” of 
Strauss. Wilhelm 
Gericke, conduetor 
of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra; 
Walter Damrosch, 


eonduetor of the 
New York organiza- 
tion of similar 
name, and the late 
Theodore Thomas, 
director of Chiea- 
go's orchestra, have 
been the leading 
producers of orches- 
tral novelties in 
America. Their 
programs in the last 
five years will show 
several new names, 
but almost all. of 
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them are now only memories. Only three 
seemed to claim passing consideration. 
Max Schillings, a young musician born 
in 1868, was made known to New York 
by the Philharmonic Society’s perform- 


RICHARD STRAUSS, THE YOUNG GERMAN 


PROPHET OF A NEW 
From a thotograph 


anee of his symphonie prologue to the 
“(Edipus ” of Sophocles, in 1901. This 
composition, intensely modern in spirit, 
showed so much strength in utterance 
and so much individuality of style that it 
was easy to aceord the writer a place 
among the interesting talents of his 
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country. Whether he will yet produce 
anything large can hardly be judged. 
George Schumann, born in 1866, has 
been represented in America by several 
works, ineluding his “ Liebesfriihling ” 


AS THE 


COMPOSER, WHOM SOME REGARD 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 

hy Meyer, Berlin. 

overture and his symphonie variations 
on a choral. Ilis music is cheerful and 
amiable, and it shows sound schooling. 
Grace, sentiment, and humor are found 
in the writing of this composer, but his 
achievements ean hardly be rated as im- 
portant. Some of these same qualities 
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CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS, THE DEAN OF LIVING 
FRENCH COMPOSERS. 


Froma photograph by Dittrich, Cairo. 


are shown in the work of Felix Wein- 
gartner, two of whose “symphonic 
poems” were given in New York last 
year by the Philharmonic. 


FRENCH MUSIC OF TO-DAY. 


Saint-Siens, Reyer, and Massenet, 
three French composers who have done 
admirable work, are now old men. After 
them there seems to be almost no one. 
Alfred Bruneau is younger, but only his 
opera “ L’Attaque du Moulin ” made any 
impression. After the failure of his 
“ Messidor” he seems to have become 
disheartened. Charpentier made much 
talk in Paris with his “ Louise,” which 
was also well received in Berlin, but his 
position as a composer of high rank has 
not been generally conceded. His ex- 
periment of setting to musie a purely 
colloquial text probably attracted more 
attention to “ Louise” than the score 
itself really deserved. 

The most interesting of the younger 
writers in France, indeed the only one 
who has revealed a strong personality, is 
Claude Debussy, born in 1862. His opera 
* Pelleas et Melisande,” produced in 
1902, displayed much originality and in- 
dependence, and set the critics by the 
ears. Some chamber music and orchestral 
pieces of Debussy’s have been produced 
in America, and have won favor. There 
is, however, nothing to show that the 
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composer is a master of the first, or per- 
haps even the second rank. 

Gabriel Fauré has never been regarded 
as a man of high position. Chausson; 
who gave much promise, died before ar- 
tistie maturity. France raves. over 
Wagner, revives Berlioz, pecks at the 
surface of Brahms, and amuses herself 
with the toys of Chaminade. It is not 
her time of harvest in musieal art. 


THE ITALIAN OPERATIC SCHOOL. 


Except for the theater, France is pro- 
ducing little musie, and Italy almost 
none. There are no prominent Italian 
composers except Puccini, Leoneavallo, 
and Mascagni. Boito, to be sure, is still 
alive, and annual reports are sent out 
that his wonderful opera “ Nerone,” on 
which he has been working for years’ and 
years, is finished, and will soon be pro- 
duced. No one is disturbed by these an- 
nouncements. Boito has eried “ Wolf!” 
too often. Sgambati does little now, and 
that little is treated in Italy with the re- 
spectful tolerance due to an Italian who 
has bowed himself before the altar of 
Wagner. 

Mascagni seems to have shot his bolt 
in “ Cavalleria Rusticana ”—a work that 
gradually, as the years pass, recedes from 
the second rank, in which it was orig- 
inally placed. lLeoneavallo’s “ Pagli- 





ALFRED CHARPENTIER, WHOSE OPERA, “LOUISE,” 
HAS ATTRACTED ATTENTION IN FRANCE. 


From a photograph by Barry, Paris 
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acci” wears better, because the work- 
manship is finer and the fancy more 
delicate. JTuriddu and Alfio are com- 
‘monplace and sordid creatures; Canio 
and Tonio are higher types, and nearer 
to poetic idealization. When all is said 
and done, however, 
the Italians are 
right in according 
to Puecini the first 
place among their 


living composers. 
He looms large 


above his contempo- 
raries, but he can- 


not well bear com- 
parison with his 
elders. 

The present mu- 


sical season in New 
York has been one 
of much activity in 
the domain of Ital- 
ian opera, and the 
performances of the 
works of Verdi, 
Donizetti, and Ros- 
sini have shown that 
these masters easily 
maintain their su- 
premacy over the 
writers of to-day. 
Even the revival of 
Ponehielli’s “La 
Gioconda” — served 
to reduce the pride 
of Puccini, for it 
showed the source 
of many of that 
eomposer’s melodie 
idioms and methods 
of construction, 
while it operated 
equally to indicate 
that Ponehielli him- 
self was a respectful follower of Verdi. 

None of the contemporaneous Italians 
are to be measured by their failures, un- 
less failure be their custom and suecess 


their vagary. With Mascagni, failure 
has come to be almost a habit. TLeon- 
eavallo’s disclosure of his powers in 


“Roland of Berlin,” reeently sung in 
Berlin, was disastrous. Pueeini fell heay- 
ily with his “ Madame Butterfly.” But 
his “ Tosea,” “ La Bohéme,” and “ Man- 
on” elaim for him a respectable posi- 
tion. He is unquestionably a man of high 
talent. As a graceful and impassioned 
melodist he wins sympathy, while his 
scholarly and opulent seoring commands 
admiration. He may yet give to the 
world an opera capable of restoring to 





JULES MASSENET, COMPOSFR OF 


From a photograph by Petit, Paris 
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Italy some part of that glory which she 
lost with Verdi. 


RUSSIA’S PLACE IN MUSIC. 


Russia, which not many 
threatened the musical 
Germany, is 
happier at present 
than other lands. 
Twenty years ago a 
New York critic 
warned every one 
to look out for the 
Museovite, a dan- 
gerous power in 
musie and in poli- 
ties. Alas! death 
wrenched the mu- 
sical” seepter from 
her hand, and the 
Japanese have hum- 


years ago 
supremacy of 


little 


bled her political 
prestige. 
The most inter- 


esting of the older 
men in the Russian 
school to-day is 
General César Cui, 
professor of fortifi- 
eation in the St. 
Petersburg Engi- 
neering Academy. 
A military engineer 
by profession, he is 


best known outside 
his native land by 
his advoeaecy of 


modern German 
tendencies in musie. 


As a critie he agi- 
‘tated Paris; as the 


“ MANON,” 
“CENDRILLON,” AND OTHER OPERAS. 


author. of “La 
Musique en Russie” 
he instrueted the 
entire world. ITis 
musie, which ineludes five operas, is 
good, but it is not likely that a lofty rank 
will be accorded to it by posterity. Cui 
was born in 1835, and it is safe to say 
that his measure has been taken. Glinka 
and Tschaikowsky set the model for Rus- 
sian music, and the latter has been ae- 
cepted as one of the great representa- 


tive masters of modern times. In the 
light of his splendor Cui looms very 
small. 


Rimsky-Korsakow (born 1844), Bala- 


kireff (1836), Glazounow (1865), and 
Arensky (1862) are now earrying the 
burden of Russia’s fame in musie. THe 


would be courageous indeed who would 
herald any of these as a master of the 
first rank. All of them have written in- 
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PIETRO MASCAGNI, WHOSE “CAVALLERIA RUSTI- 
CANA” IS HIS ONE SUCCESSFUL OPERA. 


From a photograph by Guigoni & Bossi, Milrn. 


teresting music, and have shown them- 
selves well schooled; but none has 
launched the lightning bolts of genius. 

Arensky has written operas in which 
he unites the declamatory and melodie 
styles cleverly, but his art in general 
shows a heavy re- 
lianee on the methods 
of Tschaikowsky. 
One of his most satis- 
factory works is his 
piano trio in JD 
minor. 

Perhaps the most 
talented of all the 
living Russians is 
Balakireff, but he is 
nearly sixty, and has 
doubtless shot his 
bolt. His output has 
been small, though 
valuable. Ilis sym- 
phonie poems, “ Ta- 
mara ” and “* Russia,” 
and his overture on 
three Russian themes, 
are important works, 
breathing the spirit 
of nationalism in mu- 


sic. In America this 
composer is known 
chiefly by = smaller 


compositions, and al- 





ARRIGO BOITO, COMPOSER OF “ MEFISTOFELE,” 
AND AUTHOR OF MANY LIBRETTOS. 


From a thotograph by Pilotti & Poysel, Milan. 
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RUGGIERO LEONCAVALLO, COMPOSER OF ‘“‘I PAG- 
LIACCI” AND “ ROLAND OF BERLIN.” 


From a photegraph. 


together too well by his piano fantasy, 
* Islamey,” which is more sonorous than 
fanciful. Balakireff exercised a great in- 
fluence on some of the younger Russian 
composers, who owe their sound school- 
ing to his instruction, but with that we 
have no need to con- 
cern ourselves here. 
Glazounow started 
in musical life as a 
pure Russian. His 
symphonie poem, 
“Stenka  Rasin,” 
sings in its first 
theme the song of the 
melancholy bargemen 
of the Volga. The 
second typifies the 
hero Stenka, savage, 
terrifying. The third 
theme, luxurious, 
reeking with the per- 
fume of the orient, 
pictures the captive 
Persian princess. In 
subsequent works 
Glazounow strove to 
remodel himself on 
the pattern of the 
German symphonists. 
Recently he has found 
in the grand ballet a 
field for the free ex: 
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ercise of his graphic musical style. He is 
an interesting man, who writes melod- 
ious, brilliant, and interesting music. 
Some critics have accorded him a higher 
ability than the present writer can dis- 
cern. 

Rimsky-Korsakow is 


another tone- 
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bres, and in this art the Russian school has long 
been distinguished. In this respect he is descended 
directly from Liszt, whose orchestra he adopted, 
and from whom he borrowed many an odd effect. 
His inspiration is sometimes exquisite; the inex- 
haustible transformation of his themes is always 
most intelligent and interesting. Like all the other 
Russians, he sins in the development of his ideas 


GIACOMO PUCCINI, COMPOSER OF “LA BOHEME” AND “LA TOSCA,” THE 


FOREMOST FIGURE OF THE CONTEMPORARY 


ITALIAN OPERATIC SCHOOL. 


From a photograph by Schaarwachter, Berlin. 


painter. His “ Antar,” a program sym- 
phony in four movements, excited the ad- 


miration of Von Biilow and Liszt. His 
“Scheherazade” has delighted Amer- 


icans. But after all perhaps the best 
view of him—a view which applies to 
the other Russians here disecussed—is 
that of the critic of the Mercure de 
France, M. Jean Marnold, who says: 

Of all the Slav composers Rimsky-Korsakow is 
perhaps the most charming, and as a musician the 
most remarkable. He has not been equaled by any 
one of his compatriots in the art of handling tim- 


through lack of cohesion, of sustained enchain- 
ment, and especially through lack of true polyphony. 
Interesting men all these Russians, 
but unlike Tschaikowsky, whose intro- 
spection led him to universal truths, they 
appear to be objectivists, reproducing in 
musie images obtained from without. 
Leaving Russia and turning westward, 
we see the lonely figure of Edward Grieg 
dominating musie at Christiania, Nor- 
way. He is now sixty-one, and is pro- 
dueing little. The charm and musical 
worth of what he has already given to 
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the world makes us 
wish that he might 
have found the 
fountain of peren- 
nial youth. 

Looking south, 
the new-inade grave 
of Antonin Dvorak 
fills our eyes with 
moisture, for here 
was a true singer, 
whose heart was 
crowded with melo- 
dies. Joseph Suk, 
his pupil, has shown 
some promise, but 
eannot as yet be 
measured. He has 
certainly done 
nothing so far that 
eould be called 
great. 


LIVING AMERICAN 
COMPOSERS. 


Perhaps patriot- 
ism should make 
the American 
search for the 
great master of 


this epoch at home; but truth is mighty 
and must prevail. Templeton Strong and 


Arthur Bird, two 





BALAKIREFF, PERHAPS THE 
THE LIVING RUSSIAN COMPOSERS, 
OF “TAMARA” AND “RUSSIA.” 
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RIMSKY-KORSAKOW, A LEADER OF THE MODERN 
RUSSIAN SCHOOL, COMPOSER OF “ ANTAR” 
CHEHERAZADE.” 





who live abroad, 
have done most re- 
spectable work, but 
nothing that is 
likely to survive 
their day. Hora- 
tio Parker has 
written good choral 
works, and is ad- 
mired across the 
sea. He may yet 
do something very 
large, for he is still 
young. Chadwick 
and Foote seem to 
have told us. all 
they know, and for 
them, too, there is 
hearty respect. 
These men  com- 
pare favorably with 
the present genera- 
tion of European 
composers, 
MeDowell is the 
one American mas- 
ter whose place 
eannot be said to 
be determined yet. 
Some critics and 


lovers of musie think he is a genius; 
others regard him as the possessor of a 
fine talent and a sound scholarship. Cer- 
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tainly he has not earned fame among his 
contemporaries across the sea, and with 
that not very definite pronouncement he 


must be dismissed. 
A RISING STAR IN ENGLAND. 


England alone seems to have a com- 
poser of high rank whose maturity has 


not been reached. Sir Edward 
Elgar’s “Dream of Gerontius 


and “* Apostles” have won hearty 
praise from critics on both sides 
of the Atlantic. Elgar has writ- 
ten other works than these ora- 
torios, but none which display so 
great a command of the entire re- 
sourees of contemporaneous mu- 
sical technic. If these works had 
nothing beyond teehnieal skill to 
commend them, they would have 
only a passing interest. The truth 
is that they show much dramatic 
power, and the ability to con- 
ceive mood pictures on a large 
seale and to embody them in tones 
with uncommon eloquence. 

Elgar writes for chorus in a 
notably good union of the style 
of the older masters with the idiom 
of to-day. Jiis polyphony is in- 
tensely modern, but it is built on 
the principles of Bach and 
Handel. Ilis orchestration is 
original in eolor, and his adapta- 
tion to oratorio of the leit motif 
plan of Wagner has been made 
with a correct insight into the mu- 
sical and psychologic nature of 
the German master’s coneeption. 

[Elgar is perhaps the most prom- 
ising of living composers. It 
may indeed prove that his inspira- 
tion reached its zenith in “ The 
Dream of Gerontius,” but he 
such a serious student of his art, such a 
zealous and eonscientious seeker after 
lofty things, that he seems likely to make 
progress. He has certainly dignified 
Inglish musie and restored it to the hon- 
orable place which it held of old among 
the nations. 

This brief survey of the present state 
of musical composition is not made with 
a predisposition to pessimism. The 
writer is aware of the great probability 


is 
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that if we had a Beethoven or a Schu- 
bert among us we would pass him by and 
lay our laurels at the feet of some con- 
temporary Gyrowetz. But looking at the 
situation as calmly as may be, he is un- 
able to discern more than two composers 
who even raise the question whether they 
may be entitled to seats in the second 


SIR EDWARD ELGAR, PERHAPS THE MOST PROMISING OF 
LIVING COMPOSERS, AUTHOR OF “THE DREAM OF 


GERONTIUS” AND ‘* THE APOSTLES.” 


row. That there is to-day not one regen- 
erator of the tone art, not one blazer of 
new paths in the musical forest, seems as 
certain as anything ean be which depends 
upon contemporaneous judgment. 

The future may reverse all our decis- 
ions, for in art time is the court of last 
resort. Possibly some one of the humble 
laborers whose name now escapes no- 
tice may be the Wagner of the future. 


Who ean tell? 


OF MEMORY. 


In those dim days that bide among the years, 
No balm is half so sweet as that whose art 
Transports us, from the whirl of doubts and fears, 
To olden paths where we may walk apart. 


Mahlon Leonard Fisher. 
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BY FRANK MARSHALL WHITE. 
THE NEVER-ENDING QUEST FOR THE LOST HOARDS OF BUCCANEERS 
AND SAVAGE KINGS, OF MINERS AND REFUGEES—STORIES, HIS- 
TORICAL AND LEGENDARY, OF BURIED TREASURES THAT STILL 
AWAIT THE GOLD-SEEKER. 
T° the minds of most of us, “treas- are traditions of lost or secreted fortunes 
ure trove”? means pure romanee; there will be men to spend time and 


it appeals to the imagination, rather 
than the material senses; it is the basis 
for a stirring tale—in which capacity it 
has served its purpose in all languages— 
instead of a foundation for any tangible 
reality. Nevertheless, the search for hid- 
den gold is a serious commercial propo- 
sition to many a eapitalist and specula- 
tor; and there are not a few to whom it 
is a will-o’-the-wisp that they follow all 
their lives, and never overtake. 

Millions in gold, silver, and precious 
stones are known to lie at the bottom of 
the sea, or buried ashore, awaiting re- 
clamation at the hands of the skilful 
engineer or the fortunate adventurer; 
and there are many mythical fortunes— 
mere creations of the fool and the liar— 
that are sought with tireless energy and 
determination. The imaginary treasures 


outnumber the real ones, and the profits 
of the quest are usually small. Hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, within the last 
few years, have been squandered in the 
search; but hope springs eternal in the 
gold-seeker’s breast, and so long as there 


money in hunting for the coveted hoards. 
LOST GALLEONS OF SPAIN. 


One of the largest treasures whose ex- 
istenee rests on historical evidence lies 
somewhere at the bottom of the harbor 
of Vigo, in Spain. It believed to 
amount to about thirty-seven million dol- 
lars in gold and silver coin, and it has 


is 


been in the water ever sinee the com- 
bined Duteh and English fleets sank 
fourteen out of twenty-three Spanish 


galleons, laden with four years’ aceumu- 
lation of American treasure, in 1702. 
For eighty years one company after an- 
other, English, Freneh, and American, 
under concessions from the Spanish gov- 
ernment, has been vainly attempting to 
recover the money that went down more 
than two centuries ago. 

Another lost treasure was contained in 
the galleon that sailed from the port of 
Santo Domingo, in 1502, with Governor 
Bobadilla, the perseeutor of Christopher 
Columbus, on board. The ship was caught 
in a hurricane, and sank off the southeast 
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corner of the island, near the islet of 
Saona. Neither wreck nor gold was ever 
located, so there is a splendid prize that 
may yet be recovered by some daring 
diver with modern equipment. 

Still another, which tradition values 
in the millions, was carried by a Spanish 
fleet loaded with gold, silver, and pearls 
from Peru, that went down not far from 
Puerto Plata on the north coast of His- 
paniola, as the island of Haiti and Santo 
Domingo was then ealled, two hundred 
and seventy years ago. 

The Duke of Argyll, since the begin- 
ning of the century, has personally spent 
a small fortune in an effort to obtain the 
valuables lost with one of the ships of 
the Spanish Armada, said to have been 
the Florencia. She went ashore in a 
storm in the Sound of Mull, in 1588, and 
when some gallant Seotsmen boarded her, 
her commander blew her up. The duke’s 
ancestors had been after this treasure 
since 1641. In an article which he, as 
Marquis of Lorne, contributed to the 
Nineteenth Century, in 1888, he declares 
that in 1667 there was said to be thirty 
millions of money on board. 


THE TREASURE OF LA FERRIERE. 


Christophe, the savage black tyrant, 
who proclaimed himself king of Haiti 
in 1806, had an insatiable lust for gold, 
and unusual facilities for amassing it. 
From the Spaniards he wrenched the 
foundation of an enormous fortune, 
which was subsequently augmented by a 
long series of forced contributions from 
his subjects. Trusting nobody, he decided 
to build a fortress in which he could en- 
trench himself and his treasure in time 
of danger, and also a palace to rival the 
royal residences of Europe. Under his 
direction Sans Souci was built; and, 
though in ruinous condition to-day, it is 
beautiful still. But the greatest monu- 
ment of Christophe’s power, energy 
and savagery is La Ferriére, a huge for- 
tress perched on a mountain-top, and ae- 
cessible only by a steep and difficult trail. 

The negro king foreed thousands of 
his subjects to do servile labor in the 
building of his mountain eastle. Huge 
blocks of stone were hauled from distant 
quarries. Vast dungeons were hewn in 
the solid rock. Heavy guns were dragged 
up the precipitous heights. No man in 


Taiti might do his own work when 
Christophe needed his strength. The 


toilers were spurred on with frightful 
cruelties, and death was the punishment 
of the idler. It is said that before the 
fortress was completed thirty thousand 


lives had been ruthlessly sacrificed in the 
task. 
In La Ferriére the tyrant is believed to 
have had several million dollars secreted 
by his most trustworthy guards. In a 
short time these guards disappeared one 
by one, “ on secret missions,” as he told 
the others; but the men who knew the 
secret of Christophe’s hoard never came 
back. When the Haitians finally revolt- 
ed, and the dethroned ruler committed 
suicide, no one knew where his money 
was secreted; and in spite of the persist- 
ent efforts of the Haitian government 
and the attempis of hundreds of private 
adventurers, it has never been discovered. 
The crumbling walls of La Ferriére still 
crown their forest-clad height, and some 
of Christophe’s cannon still peer from its 
moldering embrasures, as if in mockery 
of the treasure-hunters. 


BURIED GOLD IN THE TRANSVAAL. 


Buried somewhere in the Transvaal 
there lie a few million dollars in coin 
that once belonged to the Boer govern- 
ment. When the late Mr. Kruger fled to 
Holland, it was understood that a sum 
variously estimated at from ten to thirty 
millions disappeared from the Pretoria 
mint. From the contents of his will it 
appears that he took about three and a 
half millions to Europe with him; but 
the other Boer leaders evidently objected 
to his earrying the remainder of the 
funds out of the country, and resorted to 
the primitive expedient of burying them. 

Already more than. a million and a 
quarter of dollars has been recovered; 
and as there must be survivors of the war 
who know where the rest of the treasure 
is concealed, it ought not te be long be- 
fore they lay hands on it—more particu- 
larly as the British authorities offer the 


finder half. 


THE TRADITIONS OF THE COCOS ISLANDS. 


Half a dozen expeditions have been 
fitted out at great cost, within the past 
twenty years, to search for buried gold 
among the Cocos Islands, which lie out 
in the Pacific some five hundred miles 
west of Panama. Somewhere in this 
group there is supposed to be hidden 
sixty million dollars’ worth of gold, 
silver, and precious stones. The story is 
that in 1835, when the Peruvian city of 
Lima was threatened by an insurgent 
army, its rich citizens put their valuables 
on board a Nova Seotia bark, the Mary 
Dyer, and sent them to the remote islets 
of Cocos for safekeeping. The owners 
never recovered their hidden wealth, as 
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most of them were slaughtered by the 
rebels, and the secret of its hiding-place 
has been lost. There is also said to be 
another treasure on the same islands that 
has been secreted there since 1802. 
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was supposed to have been concealed in 
1864 by the captain of an American 
slaver, who turned pirate during the 
Civil War, and cruised along the Spanish 
and South American coasts, looting the 














THE LOST TREASURE OF SAONA—GOVERNOR BOBADILLA’S 





GOLD-LADEN GALLEON, WHICH WAS CAUGHT 


IN A HURRICANE AND WRECKED ON THE COAST OF SANTO DOMINGO IN 1502. 


A pirate’s hoard, supposed to have 
been buried on a small island in the 
South Atlantic, attracted an expedition 
fitted out by some American business 
men, about four years ago. The treasure 


churehes. The expedition was guided by 
an old sailor, who was the originator of 
the story, and who claimed to be the sole 
survivor of the pirate’s crew. When it 
returned after a four months’ absence, it 
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reported that it had found the island and 
one chest of gold, which was sufficient to 
pay all expenses and leave something 
over, but that the bulk of the treasure 
had previously been discovered and re- 
moved. 


LOST TREASURES NEAR NEW YORK. 


Nearer home, on Esopus Island in the 
Hudson, les a cache of sixteen million 
dollars in Spanish doubloons, buried 
there by Captain Kidd—if local tradition 
is to be believed. However, as local tra- 
dition is divided as to whether Satan 
himself did not fly away with the six 
great iron pots containing the treasure 
the last time that gold-hunters ventured 
to dig for it, it has not been considered 
worth while to organize another expedi- 
tion. 

A famous treasure ship went down at 
New York’s very door when the British 
frigate Hussar, which was said to have 
been bringing gold to pay the soldiers 


fighting over here, sunk in the East 
River during the Revolutionary War. 


Unfortunately, it is not quite clear 
whether her precious cargo was. still 
aboard when she sank. Some of those 
who have sought it unsuccessfully think 
she may have sent all or most of the 
money ashore before she was wrecked. 


THE ADVENTURER’S PARADISE. 


The paradise of the treasure-hunter is 
to be found in the storied waters of the 
West Indies. Expeditions are continu 
ally being organized at ports along the 
Atlantic seaboard to search the palm- 
eovered islands and coral eays of the 
Caribbean for their hoards of Spanish 
dollars and pirate booty. Last year a 
well-known New Yorker fitted out his 
private yacht for a gold-seeking cruise. 
Almost simultaneously others started 
out from Philadelphia, Boston, Newport 
News, and New Orleans. 

Nor is the search confined to Ameri- 
cans. Seldom does a year pass without an 
expedition leaving London, Glasgow, or 
Liverpool, bound for the Caribbean. In 
the spring of 1903 no fewer than five 
parties of treasure-hunters were reported 
at Kingston, Jamaica, all at the same 
time, among them being one headed by 
the Earl of Crawford and Balearres. 

Barbados is a favorite resort of such 
adventurers. Several deposits of doub- 
loons and pieces-of-eight have actually 
been found by digging among the island’s 
many ruins. It is said that Captain Kidd 
onee ran his ship ashore at Barbados, 
having been pursued by a British cruiser, 
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and that he left a paper describing a spot 
in a small wood near Bridgetown, the 
capital, where he had buried an immense 
amount of coin. 

* Pieces-ot-eight,” by the way, sounds 
vastly more romantie and attractive than 
“silver dollars,’ though the coins are 
practically identical. A doubloon, as the 


reader probably knows, was a double 
pistole, equivalent to eight dollars— 


though the modern Spanish doubloon is 
worth less, exchanging at about five dol- 
lars. 

In Jamaica there are traditions of a 
vast hoard left by Sir Henry Morgan, 
the buecaneer king, buried in a mountain 
eave. In Haiti and Santo Domingo there 
is supposed to be much valuable treasure 
seereted in the ruins of the fine old man- 
sions, now overgrown by the rank tropi- 
eal vegetation and inhabited only by 
goats and birds. When the negroes rose 
in insurrection, in 1790 and the follow- 
ing years, their French and Spanish mas- 
ters were compelled to seek refuge in the 
towns. In most eases, fleeing in haste 
for their lives, they concealed their val- 
uables about their chateaux, to which 
they never returned. 

To any one whose adventurous spirit 
drives him treasure-hunting, these West 
Indian ruins may be recommended as 
perhaps the most promising field for his 
operations. It is tolerably certain that 
gold and gems still lie concealed in many 
of them—and that is a good deal more 
than can be said for most of the sup- 
posed caches vaguely indieated by legend, 
or marked on some incomprehensible 
chart drawn in blood on a_ piece of 
dirty rag. 


THE TREASURE OF CHIPPEWA BAY. 


There is more than one spot in these 
United States where there are buried 
treasures, real or imaginary, that. have 
kept men awake at night. Somewhere 
about the mouth of Chippewa Creek, 
where it enters the St. Lawrence River, 
in the northern part of New York, sev- 
eral kegs of gold and silver are said to 
have lain for nearly a century, where 
they were dropped by the American pa- 
triot, Samuel Patterson, during the War 
of 1812. Some time before the war be- 
gan, Patterson, who was an American of 
English stock, moved across the St. Law- 
renee, and settled with his family upon 


a farm near Kingston, Ontario. When 
hostilities commenced, an effort was 


made to compel him to enter the British 
army; and on his refusal to do so, his 
property was confiscated. 
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CHRISTOPHE’S MEN CAR- 
RYING THE HAITIAN TY- 
RANTS TREASURE TO THE 
MOUNTAIN FORTRESS OF LA 
FERRIERE, WHERE HUNDREDS 
OF GOLD-SEEKERS HAVE SINCE 
SEARCHED FOR IT IN VAIN. 


to the American side of the 
river, where he built a rude house on 
Chippewa Bay. To revenge himself, he 
organized a guerrilla band which made 
quick sallies across the St. Lawrence, 
capturing horses, supplies, and what- 
ever the raiders could lay hands on that 
belonged to the British forees. A reward 


He fled 








for their leader’s 


offered 
alive or dead. 
While ereeping through the forest on 
Chippewa Point, on what he had pzrom- 
ised his wife should be his last foraging 
expedition, Patterson found three men 


was capture, 


sitting about a camp-fire. From their 
conversation he learned that they were 
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burglars who had just robbed a bank in 
Kingston, and that their booty was in a 
skiff hidden on the shore near them. Pat- 
-terson found the skiff, with several kegs 
of gold and silver covered up in the bot- 
tom, and he promptly sank the coin in a 
hiding-place of his own, which he marked. 
A day or two later he started out, with 
some friends, to get the treasure, when 
he was shot and killed from ambush while 
rowing up the river toward its hiding- 
place. His friends were never able to 
find the hidden coin, and it is resting to- 
day somewhere beneath the surface of 
Chippewa Bay. 


A STORY OF INDIANS AND GOLD-MINERS. 


A treasure of half a million dollars in 
gold dust and nuggets is now covered by 
a sandy flat where once the Missouri 
River flowed. Its loss, forty years ago, 
recalls one of the many tragedies of that 
Western frontier that has ceased to be. 
In 1865 a party of miners started from 
Virginia City, Montana, for their homes 
in the East, with the accumulated sav- 
ings of several years. A scow was built, 
rough but stanch, to take them down the 
Missouri to civilization. In the bottom 
of the scow, in watertight compartments, 
lay the wealth of each man securely tied 
in sacks of buckskin, and marked with 
the name of the owner. 

The journey down the river was 
fraught with thrilling adventure. As the 
boat was carried farther and farther into 
the land of the hostile Sioux, traveling 
became so dangerous that for several 
hundred miles the little band concealed 
the scow in the bushes by day and jour- 
neyed only by night. When only two days 
distant from old Fort Rice, in North 
Dakota, danger was thought to have 
been passed, and the voyagers pushed 
boldly out by day. They were attacked by 
the Indians from shore; their boat struck 
a rock and sank, and only one man of the 
entire party, a Frenchman named Pierre 
Lavalle, escaped. 

Lavalle enlisted as a soldier at Fort 
Rice, in order to be near the sunken 
treasure. He confided the secret to two 
men—an old Quaker, named Richard 
Pope, and his son. The three went up the 
river several months after the sinking of 
the scow, and found that a bar of sand 
‘had formed at the point where the boat 
went down. They had dug far enough to 
find the prow of the scow, when they were 
fired on by the Indians. Lavalle was 
killed, but Pope and his son escaped to 
the fort. 

The younger Pope died soon after- 
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ward. Two years later the old man start- 
ed again from Fort Rice to find the treas- 
ure, with a companion named Emerson. 
Within ten miles of the place where the 
scow had sunk, their own boat sprung a 
leak; and before they could reach the 
shore it went down. Pope was almost 
drowned, Emerson only saving him by 
the greatest effort. They were compelled 
to return to the fort on foot, and there 
the old man soon sickened and died. 

During the years that have passed, the 
course of the river has changed until to- 
day a broad, sandy flat, covered with a 
sparse growth of cottonwood trees,marks 
the reach where the treasure boat was 
sunk. Many efforts have been made to 
find the lost secow and its contents, but all 
have been unsuccessful. 

According to an article recently pub- 
lished in an Anaconda newspaper, Emer- 
son is still aliveseand has not abandoned 
all hope of recovering the miners’ gold. 
He thinks that if he could hit upon the 
precise spot where it went down, he 
would recognize it from the appearance 
of the place and from the surrounding 
landmarks. 


THE WRECK OF THE FAVORITE. 


Gold and gems are not the only treas- 
ure-trove worth seeking, as at least one 
instance serves to prove. <A syndicate of 
Detroit and Toledo eapitalists was 
formed not long ago to search for a lot 
of whisky and rum, valued at two hun- 
dred thousand dollars, which is believed 
to be at the bottom of Lake Erie, near 
the mouth of the Detroit River. The 
liquor formed the cargo of the old lake 
schooner Favorite, which sailed her last 
voyage in the autumn of 1839. 

Just as the vessel was entering Mau- 
mee Bay, bound for Toledo, a sou’wester 
blew up suddenly and drove her out into 
the lake and northward toward the 
mouth of the Detroit River, where she 
foundered and was abandoned by her 
crew. Only one man sueceeded in reach- 
ing the shore. He made his way to De- 
troit, where he was lost sight of, though 
strenuous efforts were made to find him, 
in order that he might guide a salvaging 
party to the spot where the vessel went 
down. It was reported that his mind had 
probably been affected by the hardships 
he had undergone, and that he had com- 
mitted suicide. 

This sole survivor was accidentally 
found in the summer of 1902—sixty 
years after the loss of the Favorite—by : 
party of campers from Toledo and De- 
troit, on a lonely island in Lake Erie, 
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where he is said to have lived the life of 
a recluse. He was more than eighty 
years of age, but the story he told of the 
loss of the Favorite, and the charts he 
had made of the place where she went 
down, were a suflicient guarantee of his 
identity to enlist the subscription of 
enough capital to start a search for the 
spirituous treasure. 


THE GOLD-SEEKER’S CHANCE OF SUCCESS. 


There are no statistical returns as to 
the profit and loss of treasure-seeking, 
but the suecessful Monte Cristo is an un- 
usual type in real life. The hunter, in 
most instances, takes a  gambler’s 
chanee, and starts out with the under- 
standing that the odds are against him. 
More than one man has wasted life and 
fortune flitting about over the Caribbean 
Sea, from one reputed pirate hoard to 
another, digging for buried gold. 

There is said to be an old retired offi- 
cer, now living in a fishing hamlet on the 
English coast, who was driven mad in his 
vain search for treasure. He caught the 
fever late in life, after serving with dis- 
tinetion in several wars. Selling all that 
he possessed, he fitted out a yacht to 
search for a hoard which—aceording to 
tradition—had been buried by Mansvelt, 
a famous buceaneer, on Anguilla, the 
British island east of Porto Rico. He 
earried on the search for years, until dis- 
appointment turned his brain. 
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In the West Indies, disheartened 
searchers after treasure are often excited 
anew by tales of valuable finds. In some 
of the islands great holes are frequently ~ 
found in the earth, apparently dug for 
no purpose, the work of the blacks, who 
have been searching for treasure. For 
acres around the spot near Bridgetown 
supposed to have been described by Cap- 
tain Kidd as the burial-place of a part 
of his hoard, the soil has been completely 
honeycombed to a depth of several feet 
by treasure-hunters, though if anything 
of value has ever been discovered, the 
finder has kept the matter to himself. 

Sometimes a lucky West Indian negro 
who has found a handful of eoin will 
flaunt evidences of sudden wealth. Such 
an occurrence invariably sends scores of 
the blacks to consult the “ obeahman” 
about good places to dig. During the 
time of Hyppolite, in Haiti, a young man 
appeared at the gaming-tables at Cap 
Haitien, where he played with old Span- 
ish doubloons, losing and winning large 
amounts with the air of one to whom 
money is dross. The rumor got about 
that he had discovered Christophe’s 
treasure, and Hyppolite took a personal 
interest in him, with the result that he 
disappeared from the face of the earth. 

Cases of this nature are partly ac- 
countable for the fact that the treasure- 
hunter does not always brag of his suc- 
cesses. 


OPPORTUNITY. 
THEY do me wrong who say I come no more 
When once I knock and fail to find you in; 
For every day I stand outside your door, 
And bid you wake, and rise to fight and win. 


Wail not for precious chances passed away, 
Weep not for golden ages on the wane! 

Each night I burn the records of the day : 
At sunrise every soul is born again. 


Laugh like a boy at splendors that have sped, 
To vanished joys be blind and deaf and dumb ; 

My judgments seal the dead past with its dead, 
But never bind a moment yet to come. 


Though deep in mire, wring not your hands and weep ; 
I lend my arm to all who say “I can!” 

No shamefaced outcast ever sank so deep 
But yet might rise and be again a man! 


Dost thou behold thy lost youth all aghast ? 
Dost reel from righteous retribution’s blow? 

Then turn from blotted archives of the past 
And find the future’s pages white as snow. 


“Art thou a mourner? 
Art thou a sinner? 


Rouse thee from thy spell ; 
Sins may be forgiven ; 


Each morning gives thee wings to flee from hell, 
Each night a star to guide thy feet to heaven ! 


Walter Malone. 








_ THE GRAND DUKE. 


BY CARLTON DAWE. 


THE STORY OF THE GREAT ZILINSKI CONSPIRACY—A ROMANCE OF RUSSIA 
AND MONTE CARLO. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 

PERCIVAL WRAYMOND, who tells the story, is an Englishman, a solitary traveler, formerly in the 
diplomatic service, but now possessed of no occupation and few links with the world. On a visit to Monte 
Carlo he finds himself in a network of intrigue owing to his remarkable likeness to a Russian prince, 
the Grand Duke Boris, Governor-General of Moscow. And now he is at Moscow, masking as the grand 
duke in order, with such stolen authority, to release one Basil Mirsky, who has been imprisoned by the 
real grand duke as a revolutionist. ; 

Wraymond’s motive is his love for Doria Mirsky, Basil’s sister, and the instigator of the plot is 
Nicolas Zilinski, who travels as the supposed duke’s secretary. Everything has gone well since their 
arrival in Moscow ; and there has been no sign of danger, except that Wraymond fears he has aroused 
the suspicion of General Gromoff, the gruff Russian soldier who is chief of staff to the governor-general. 

Armed with his borrowed authority and accompanied by Zilinski—now known as Merlidoff—and by 
Gromoff, Wraymond visits the prison and has Basil Mirsky brought before him. He seeks by some 
subterfuge to secure the young man’s release, but in the interview succeeds only in so harrowing the 
emaciated and prison-sick Mirsky that after bursting into an hysterical tirade the prisoner sinks to the 





floor in a faint. 
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LIT another cigarette. These fainting 

convicts were an intolerable nuisance. 

“ Highness, I think the man is really 
very ill,” ventured Zilinski, who knelt on 
the floor, the pale head against his knee. 
“T should not wonder if he were dying.” 

I quickly crossed myself. 

“God forbid!” I said. “ We have not 
learned his secret yet.” 

“A doctor, highness!” cried Zilinski, 
now in evident terror. “I am not sure 
that the prisoner is not passing away.” 

I sprang to my feet. 

“ A doctor, quick!” I called. 

Colonel Nikitin rushed to the door and 
gave a hurried order, and in a short time 
the prison surgeon made his appearance. 

“ Restore that man,” I said. “ He has 
fainted.” 

Tle saluted and dropped on his knees. 
Restoratives were applied, and after a 
period of intolerable suspense a little 
life was dragged back into the attenu- 
ated frame. 

“Well, well?” I questioned sharply. 

“The man is ill, highness.” 

“Very ill?” 

“T should say very ill.” 

“Then you will see that he is removed 
to the infirmary, and you will be sure that 
every attention is bestowed on him. Re- 
member, we want this man alive. Please 
remove him,” I added coldly. 

The two soldiers were ealled in, and 


gently lifting the still inanimate form 
they bore it away. I heaved a sigh of 
relief and returned to the decanter. 

“ What an obstinate dog it was! I sym- 
pathize with you, my dear colonel,” I said. 

“Tf your highness knew all, I think 
you would admit that I deserve some 
sympathy. Certainly this Mirsky is a 
dangerous fellow.” 

“Who required much attention. I 
understand, and I shall not forget how 
admirably you have performed your 
duty. I drink to you, my dear Nikitin; 
and you also, general. What do you think 
of this obstinate fellow? You see, he 
denies all knowledge of Peter Tamboff; 
but of course the man lies?” 

“Tt is possible, highness,” replied the 
general. 

“ You think there is a doubt?” 

“Tf your highness will pardon me, I 
feel sure of it.” 

“Gentlemen,” I cried, as if suddenly 
realizing a momentous thought, “ what 
if he has told the truth all through? 
What if there was no plot to assassi- 
nate?” 

“You must not let them play on your 
good nature, highness,’ said Nikitin. 
“A set of cunning, lying devils, these 
revolutionaries, who would impose on 
their father the Evil One! ” 

“The colonel speaks well of his chil- 
dren!” I replied, smiling at Gromoff. 

“He knows them, highness,” was the 
reply. 


*Copyright, 1905, by Carlton Dawe, in Great Britain and the United States of America. 
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“Yet they are loyal to their false 
ideals. Why can we not turn it to our ac- 
count ?” 

“A eriminal loyalty, highness. 
want the loyalty of honest men.” 

“To be sure, to be sure.” 

“ And the other prisoner, highness?” 
ventured Nikitin. 

“ Ah, Pakhaloff! I had forgotten him. 
Where is he?” 

“Te is without. You highness will see 
him?” 

“Ts he as obstinate as the other?” 

“He is stronger.” 

“My dear colonel, you are too good 
to your children.” 

“A proud father, excellency,” he said 
with a grim smile. 

Gromotf chuckled; he also possessed a 
satanic humor. Indeed, I always picture 
them as a pair of evil deities mounting 
guard over souls in torment. 

I hesitated, as if debating the proposal. 
Though keenly anxious to see Pakhaloff, 
I felt that I should be endangering the 
grand duke’s reputation by an unwonted 
indulgence in duty. In everything but 
' his love-making, Boris worked by fits and 
‘ starts, and I had always to remember the 
singularity of the character I was sup- 
posed to impersonate. 

“T don’t think we are equal to Pakhal- 
off to-night,” I said. “ He might faint 
like Mirsky, or misbehave himself, and 
really, gentlemen, I don’t think nature in- 
tended me for a martyr.” The gentlemen 
smiled; they knew of martyrdoms more 
congenial. “No, I don’t think we'll 
trouble him to-night. To-morrow, per- 
haps. The devil seize these fellows! Why 
can’t they behave themselves like decent, 
sensible people? Send him back, colonel; 
we are not enamored of such society.” 

The colonel saluted and withdrew. I 
turned to Gromoff. 

“ What think you, general? Am I not 
right? This man Mirsky—he knows 
more than he says?” 

“Perhaps your highness is right.” 

I knew he was only flattering the 
prince. The little dog knew as well as I 
that Basil had spoken the truth. 

“Of course ’m right. I tell you, my 
information is unimpeachable, and I will 
yet wring the truth out of this obstinate 
fellow. There is that happening in our 
midst, my dear Gromoff, of which we 
little dream. <A vigilant eye, general, a 
vigilant eye!” 

“Yes, highness.” 

IT saw that he received my warning 
with exasperating equanimity, not un- 
mixed with wondering amusement. I 


We 
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wished my cousin the Czar would sud- 
denly send him on some important mis- 
sion to the other end of Siberia. If he 
had not been such a prodigious big-wig I 
would, on the instant, have granted him 
a week’s holiday. 

Upon the return of Nikitin I took my 
departure, first giving him instructions 
as to the proper treatment of Mirsky, 
whom I wanted well and strong with all 
possible despatch. I added mysteriously 
that I should require him presently, and 
that I desired no more faintings. I think 
he understood. 

Gromoff drove back with me in my 
sleigh to the palace, Zilinski following. 
Fortunately there was little opportunity 
for chatter, and upon arrival I proceeded 
to bid him good night, thanking him for 
the pleasure and support of his company. 

“ And to-morrow, highness,” he asked, 
“do you resume administrative duties?” 

“ Administrative duties? My dear 
general! ” 

“ Pardon, highness. 
some important service matters have 
come to a head. I should like to lay my 
report before you.” 

“Tf you love me, general, spare me. I 
thought you understood that I was in- 
cognito ? 

“ Pardon!” he mumbled. 

“Moreover, your excellency knows 
that in all service matters you have my 
unbounded confidence.” 

He smiled a little incredulously, but 
answered somewhat stifily: 

“T trust so, highness.” 

Once in the seclusion of my rooms I 
sent for Zilinski. He came immediately 
in obedience to my command, his hands 
full of important-looking papers. 

“Well, Merlidoff?” 

“Well, highness?” 

We almost invariably began in the 
same manner. Walls have ears, they say, 
but we acted on the assumption that Rus- 
sian walls are all ears. 

“Things are moving satisfactorily?” 

“ On the whole I think it may be admit- 
ted that your highness conducted the in- 
vestigation with ability and tact.” 

“But it was dreadful, dreadful! Poor 
boy, poor boy! They are killing him, the 
wretches are killing him!” 

“Yes. It is the official Russian way. 
Old customs die hard. We must not for- 
get that this is the city of your illus- 
trious ancestors, Ivan the Terrible and 
Peter the Great. We are still as fond of 
torture here as you in England are of 
hanging.” 

“ But he will not die now?” 


In your absence 
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“T am anxious for this night to pass. 
In the morning I will visit the infirmary. 
I am hoping that good food, comfort, at- 
tendance, will work wonders. Unless he 
shows a great and immediate improve- 
ment we shall have risked all this for 
nothing.” 

“ What do you suspect?” 

“One naturally suspects one’s own 
shadow. Nothing is definite as yet. The 
mere effrontery of the act has rendered 
our scheme possible; but it cannot last. 
This subterfuge will not work indefinite- 
ly. The truth must come out. Basil must 
either recover quickly or pass beyond 
recovery.” 

“ What do you mean by that 

“T will tell you to-morrow—after I 
have seen him. Every day spent in this 
accursed city, nay, every hour, increases 
our danger. Gromoff is uncertain; Niki- 
tin has the face of a weasel. To-morrow 
they will talk over this, and somewhere 
there must be a flaw in our armor. If I 
were you I should see as little as possible 
of this Gromoff.” 

“How can he be avoided, since he is 
with us in this investigation?” 

“No, we cannot avoid him; therefore 
we must use all the greater despatch in 
this affair. To-morrow I will see Basil; 
then we must act. Poor boy! My God, 
what I suffered while you tortured him! 
And those two fiends in uniform stand- 
ing by as unconcerned as if their pris- 
oner were a dog. Why didn’t I kill them, 
why didn’t I kill them? Do you know” 
—and he favored me with a smile that 
was not wholly complimentary—‘< that 
you performed your pleasant duty with 
considerable natural ability?” 

“ And all the time I was looking into 
his sister’s eyes. Merlidoff, I am not 
enamored of the job.” 

“Then the stage has lost an admirable 
artist.” 

“Thanks. And this person Pakhaloff? 
Was I wise in refusing to see him?” 

“On the whole, I should say yes. He 
is a little difficult, this good Sergius of 
ours.” 

“You see, the sun does not stand still 
even for a grand duke.” 

“No, but I wonder it has the courage 
to flout him. Well, we must carry things 
by assault, that is all. We are here to 
command, It is for others to obey!” 


XV. 


9% 


I must admit that Boris had trained his 
household well. Once it was really 
understood that his excellency the gover- 
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nor-general was living incognito within 
the walls of his own palace, his singular 
whim was treated with uncommon re- 
spect. From time immemorial the Rus- 
sian people have been accustomed to 
freakish outbursts on the part of their 
rulers, and unless the reputation of 
Boris belied him he was the worthy de- 
seendant of a set of peculiar characters. 

Early on the following morning Zilin- 
ski paid his promised visit to the in- 
firmary, and returned to me with a full 
account. He found that my orders had 
been obeyed to the letter, that everything 
was being done for Basil which care and 
skill could accomplish; but at the same 
time he was not particularly sanguine. 
The boy was ill, undeniably ill, but how 
much of his disease was organic, or how 
much was mere weakness, caused by the 
harsh treatment he had endured, it was 
impossible to say. Time was required, 
time!—just then a commodity more 
precious than jewels. Days, perhaps! 
The thought was terrifying. Within a 
week I had hoped to be over the border, 
this nightmare left far behind, and now 
the sick boy held us chained to his side. 

“We must wait, of course.” 

“ Of course;” but there was uneasiness 
in his manner, a troubled look in his eyes. 
“Tas anything happened?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Did you see him?” 

“Yes.” 

“Did he recognize you?” 

“T did not give him a chance. 
careful of that.” 

“But no one could possibly recognize 
you without your beard. Of course you 
wore it when you were last in Moscow?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, my dear fellow, the transfor- 
mation is complete.” 

“T wonder! ” 

His look was serious, the manner far 
from stimulating. 

“What has happened?” I said. 

“Like a fool, I walked back to the 
palace. It was something to swagger 
along the open streets staring into the 
faces of those who would have given the 
five fingers of their right hand to dis- 
cover my identity. It was revenge of a 
quiet sort; I was paving them back some 
of the debt I owed. Folly, folly! My re- 
venge should be complete bewilderment 
and ultimate eseape, and the knowledge 
of what their feelings will be when they 
diseover the plot.” 

“Tt was childish of you, Merlidoff.” 

“T hope it may prove no worse! ” 

“Then you met an old friend?” 


I was 
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“As I crossed the road to the palace 
I met Dmitri Savareff, the one man in 
all Moscow I wished to avoid!” 

“ And who is Dmitri Savareff?” 

“A confidential agent of the secret 
police, a man who once posed as the 
friend of my friends.” 

“ And he recognized you?” 

“T hope not. Our eyes met, but mine 
were blank. Yet you have often said 
that I have strange eyes.” 

“Quite remarkable eyes, my good 
Merlidoff; I think I should know them 
anywhere. So he saw you enter the 
palace?” 

“Oh, no. I passed straight on; but at 
the corner of the first street I hesitated 
for a moment as if uncertain which way 
to go. A hundred yards behind me was 
the police agent. He was looking up at 
the telegraph wires. It was rather an 
exciting moment.” 

“ But you eluded him?” 

“Fortunately I know Moscow, high- 
ness.” 

“Do you know, Merlidoff, you shake 
my faith in your wisdom?” 

“ My cup is already full of bitterness.’ 

“T have no wish to add a drop to it. 
You know the game we are playing, the 
stake we stand to lose. Fortunately you 
are in the one place in Moscow where he 
will never dream of looking for you.” 

“But if he should suspect my identity, 
and his shadowing shows suspicion, my 
proximity to the palace will cause him 
to have the precincts watched.” 

“The bold course, Merlidoff, the bold 
course is the only one for us. You should 
have entered the gates, and so con- 
founded him utterly. Your dodging 
about back streets has done the trick.” 

Zilinski bit his lips with vexation. 

“ THe flurried, confused me; though as 
soon as I had passed the gates I knew 
that I had blundered stupidly.” 

“We can only hope that he still re- 
mains in doubt.” 

“He must, he must! It was not pos- 
sible that he could recognize me. I gm 
greatly changed, you say?” 

“ Amazingly so; but, my good Merli- 
doff, you have uncommon eyes, and they 
may not have appeared so blank as you 
imagined.” 

In our calculations we had entirely 
overlooked a contretemps of this descrip- 
tion. It was in the nature of a bolt from 
the blue, and not strictly in accordance 
with the rules of the game. Zilinski was 
a cool, daring, level-headed man, but 
it was evident that this unexpected meet- 
ing, taking him by surprise, had more or 
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less startled his equanimity. Had he only 
had a moment for thought, he would 
probably have passed triumphantly 
through the ordeal; but to find himself 
suddenly staring into the eyes of the one 
man in all Moscow he dreaded most must 
have been too great a trial even for his 
iron nerves. 

However, I hoped that nothing would 
come of it, and that in the mean time 
fate would permit us to expedite our 
more pressing affairs; but a visit from 
General Gromoff that afternoon dis- 
pelled my fancied security. Upon being 
shown into my cabinet he immediately 
asked for a private interview. I mo- 
tioned Zilinski to withdraw. The gen- 
eral threw a sharp glance round the 
room, and then turned a serious face to 
me. 

“ Highness,” he said, “my beginning 
must be something in the nature of an 
apology.” 

“An apology! For what, general?” 

“To be frank, highness, I thought lit- 
tle of this business which brought you 
back so hurriedly. It seemed incredible 
that—in short, I could not see how it 
could be so. Of Tamboff’s loyalty 4 

“T have not accused him, general; it 
is suspicion, not accusation.” 

“Tlighness, I understand; but then I 
knew of no cause even for suspicion.” 

“And now?” 

“T still protest the loyalty of Tam- 
boff; I know of nothing that casts a sus- 
picion upon him; but, highness, there 
may be other agencies at work.” 

“So you realize at last the importance 
of my visit?” 

“Fully, highness. An undesirable has 
been seen in the town.” 

“Ah!” I nearly jumped out of my 
seat with excitement. There was a ring 
of triumph in my voice which clearly 
disconecerted the general. “So an unde- 
sirable has been seen?” I repeated, lin- 





gering over the felicitous phrase. “ And 
he has been recognized?” 

“ Almost, highness.” 

“Tow almost?” I asked sharply. 
“What story is this, general—almost 





recognized ¢ ” 

“The agent who saw him has no doubt 
now that it was Nicolas Zilinski.” 

“Nicolas Zilinski! ” I shouted. “ Nic- 
olas Zilinski in Moscow! ” 

“Tt is believed so, highness, though 
it is possible that there may be a mistake. 
Ilowever, it confirms your highness’ 
story of a fresh conspiracy, and leaves 
us in little doubt.” 

He then repeated the tale of Zilinski’s 
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adventure with the police agent, who, it 
seems, did not fully suspect the identity 
of his quarry until he had lost him in the 
crowd. 

“ And now he is certain?” 

“He believes, highness. At any rate, 
Moscow is secretly humming with pur- 
suit. If he is in the city, we shall cap- 
ture him.” 

“Further proof, general, if proof were 
needed, that I must look deeper into this 
matter. I must tell Merlidoff. He 
knew Zilinski in Geneva. He has often 
vowed that he would recognize him in an 
instant.” 

In answer to my summons, Zilinski 
made his appearance—cool, calm, im- 
perturbable Zilinski. Unmoved he lis- 
tened while I told the general’s story, 
and then quickly admitted that he had 
expected as much. 

“You would know this man?” T said. 

“ Highness, I could not mistake him.” 

“Good! You will keep your eyes 
open?” 

“ Oh, yes; but, unfortunately, he could 
not mistake me either.” 

“There are disguises.” 

His eyes, meeting mine, gleamed ap- 
proval. 

“ A small one, highness, might prove 
effective.” 

He bowed himself out, and I turned 
once more to the general. 

“Matters must be hastened,” I said. 
“This man Mirsky must be made to 
speak. Unfortunate that he should be 
in such a weakened condition! Further 
pressure might destroy him utterly, and 
so ruin our chance of extracting infor- 
mation.” 

“Tt might, highness. But there is 
Pakhaloff. He is a more seasoned crim- 
inal.” 

“Ah, Pakhaloff! An excellent sug- 
gestion, my dear general. I must see 


this Pakhaloff! ” 


“He awaits your highness’ com- 
mands.” 
I arose and went to the window. The 


skies were leaden, the snow was falling 
heavily. I always thought London in 
winter was the most dismal and desolate- 
looking place in the world; but in its 
worst moods it never depressed my spir- 
its, or struck a deeper chill to my heart, 
than did Moscow on that occasion. But 
perhaps the feeling was not entirely due 
to the bitter scene. Shuddering, I re- 
turned to the table. 

“God preserve us, what weather! And 
only think, general, on the Riviera they 
are probably basking in brilliant sun- 
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shine; and the Mediterranean is so blue, 
and soft, and warm. I have seen eyes 
there, general, eyes that seemed to steal 
their blue from the sea. It is a favored 
land, a blessed spot!” 

“They tell me it’s like a furnace in 
the summer, and that flies and fever, 
mosquitoes and és 

“My-dear general, some people would 
decry the stars. I once heard a man 
abuse the sea because it was so flat. 
Nevertheless, I hope to be back in the 
south before many days. If Mirsky can 
only be made to’ speak—or Pakhaloff! 
And that reminds me. I am to see Mas- 
ter Pakhaloff. But it’s rather cold out 
yonder, general. I don’t like the atmos- 
phere of Nikitin’s big hotel these bitter 
nights. You will bring Master Pakha- 
loff to visit me.” 

“Yes, highness.” 

“ After dinner, you understand. One 
works so much better after dinner. And, 
general, no fuss! No one need know of 
this visit, or the rank of my visitor.” 

“No, excellency.” 

I touched the electric button, and the 
door of Zilinski’s room opened; but a 
stranger entered, a man with a fierce 
mustache. I sat up sharply, the general 
stepped forward and touched his sword. 
The stranger put up his hand and tore 
away the mustache. It was the urbane 
Zilinski. 

“What is the meaning of this mum- 
ming?” I asked a little sharply. 

“Pardon, highness. I thought it 
might prevent recognition when I went 
abroad.” 

“T should be better pleased if you 
waited until you went abroad,” I replied, 
frowning. 

He bowed without 
general turned to him. 

“Do you usually travel with parapher- 
nalia of that kind?” he asked. 

“Not usually, excellency.” He was 
smiling, polite, urbane. ‘“ But there are 
times when one may adopt a subterfuge, 
even with the best intentions.” There 
was a story prevalent in Moscow of 
General Gromoff once being seen in civ- 
ilian attire, and wearing a pair of col- 
ored glasses. With him was a very at- 
tractive lady. “If Zilinski were to ree- 
ognize me,” the speaker went on, “he 
might not unreasonably guess that Mos- 
cow was dangerous. I thought I would 
test the effect of this mustache on his 
highness and you. If satisfactory, I 
might wear it occasionally.” 

“T must congratulate you,’ 
said rather dryly. 
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“Thank you, general!” 

“ Though one should be careful how 
one handles gunpowder,” he growled. 

When he was gone I turned to Zilin- 
ski. 

“Was that wise?” I asked. 

“J think so. You see, I may have to 
go out with him. The explanation was 
reasonable.” 

“The old dog is suspicious. The 
question he put to you was not the ques- 
tion of a man with a free mind.” 

“Tt is the nature and breeding of the 
animal. In a country like this one sus- 
pects one’s own shadow. Moscow is peo- 
pled with the ghosts of horrible crimes. 
And the people—phew! What a peo- 
ple!” 

“You have risked enough for them,” I 
said. 

“Once through with this I risk no 
more!” 

Later in the afternoon Zilinski made 
further inquiries at the infirmary, and 
returned with more reassuring news. 
Basil was much better, was even taking 
food. A day or two and he might be 
well enough to be moved. Harsh treat- 
ment had brought him low, but he was 
young, and youth is a stout enemy to dis- 
ease. 

Moreover, the doctor assured the in- 
quirer that the prisoner had really noth- 
ing organically wrong; it was just—it 
was just the prison system. And not 
quite that either, for gradually my first 
suspicions were confirmed. It was no 
ordinary prison régime to which Basil 
had been subjected. I knew now that he 
had been specially prepared for his in- 
terview with me; his leg and arm irons 
unriveted, his body bathed and clothed. 
They told gruesome tales of some of the 
lower cells of the prison. 

That night Pakhaloff was brought to 
the palace. I believe they introduced 
him through one of the many mysterious 
entrances, which, however, did not con- 
cern me. I had but to command; it was 
for them to find a way. 

He strode in between two soldiers, his 
head erect, a pair of dark eyes flashing 
brilliantly from a pale, worn face. Tall, 
sinewy, black-bearded, even his coarse 
prison dress and his manacled wrists 
could not rob him of his natural air of 
manliness and freedom. He was much 
too fine a fellow to be chained like a dog 
or a wild animal. It is sad when prison 
and chains are the best use to which a 
state can put its citizens! 

Nikitin, who had aceompanied his 
prisoner, ordered the guard to withdraw. 
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Gromoff took up a position on my right 
hand. The prisoner stood alone in the 
middle of the floor. 

For a few moments there was silence 
while I looked into some papers which 
lay before me. Then I pushed back my 
chair, swung it partly round, and looked 
up at the prisoner. His eyes met mine 
unflinchingly. 

“Sergius Pakhaloff,” 
know where you are?” 

sd Cad 

“You know me?” 

aes.” 

“You know that I wield certain pow- 
ers?” 

MGS.” 

“Yes, what, dog?” cried Gromoff. 
“Has his highness no title?” 

“T believe so,” answered the prisoner 
calmly; “ but we do not recognize titles.” 

The general began to fume; I stopped 
him with a gesture. 

“We will waive the question of titles,” 
IT said. “Though you do not recognize 
them, I presume you recognize the fact 
that I am in command of certain pow- 
ers?” 

“Well, yes.” 
acled wrists. 
deny it.” 

“ Good. 
pardon.” 

It almost seemed to me as though a 
gleam of humor twinkled in his. big 
black eyes. 

“T know of your punishment,” he said, 
“but I have never heard of your par- 
don!” 

“But you may, Pakhaloff, you may. 
Come, now, youre much too fine a fel- 
low to rot in a dungeon. You'll find it 
pay better to be my friend than my en- 
emy.”’ 

“ And all this means?” he asked. 

“Merely that your case is not yet 
closed. There are still possibilities of 
an eastward journey, or even worse. 
One never knows! ” 

“One guesses,” he added. 

“ Certain fresh facts have come to our 
knowledge,” I went on, ignoring his ad- 
dition. “ We want the whole truth of 
the story.” 

“You know it. 
derers nor would-be murderers. 
all an affair of the police.” 

“Of course, of course! It is always 
the police—an unscrupulous set of 
wretches! But they were not clever 
enough to nab you all, eh? Some two 
or three escaped, eh, Pakhaloff? Who 
were they?” 


I said, “you 


He held out his man- 
“Tt would be absurd to 


As I ean punish, so ean I 


We were neither mur- 
It was 
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“There is nothing to tell you,” he 
cried disdainfully; “and if there were 
I wouldn’t speak.” 

“ Ah, that’s a pity, my good Sergius. 
Those who can speak and won’t speak 
must be made to speak!” 

His brows contracted, his eyes flashed 
hate; and yet I marked the nervous 
shudder that swept his long frame. 

“T tell you there was never a question 
of murdering you; but if I had known as 
much of you then as I do now, I would 
have been the first to offer!” 

“Tt is as well to know you, my good 
Sergius. But I have a piece of news that 
will interest you. Zilinski is here.” 

“ Here! ” 

“Tn Moscow.” 

“ Zilinski has been many times in 
Moscow,” he said, with a smile. 

“But it is always dangerous for him 
when we know of his presence.” 

“Tt should not be. He is a good Rus- 
sian and a true patriot.” 

“So I believe, and that is why we wish 
to test him. We are anxious, in fact, to 
become closer acquainted, and that, Pak- 
haloff, is where you can help us.” 

“ [2 ” 

“Tt might be worth your while. You 
must know something of Zilinski’s ways, 
something of his hiding-places? I 
promise you—what shall I promise? 
Would you prefer Switzerland, or 
France, or 4 

“Stop!” he cried, his head up, his 
eyes blazing. “I know nothing of Zilin- 
ski, nothing of his ways. I even doubt 
that he is here in Moscow. But if he is, 
and if I knew all that you imagine me to 
know, I would die a thousand times 
rather than betray him! ” 

“So, you dog, you defy me? Well, 
we shall see if we cannot bring you to 
reason. When dogs misbehave we whip 
them, whip them, whip them!” 

I bellowed the threat at him, and de- 
spite his pale, deadly composure I knew 
he felt a metaphorical knout flaying his 
shoulders. His white lips trembled, and 
fiercely came the words through them: 

“You beast, you dog, you brute! Aye, 
whip me, torture me, kill me! I am in 
your power, you can do with me as you 
please. But it’s all mounting up, Boris 
Ivanovitch, it’s all mounting up! One 
day you will be asked to settle the ac- 
count, and on that day you will receive 
such mercy as you have shown.” 

I laughed coldly. 

“Take the fool away. We must de- 
vise some means for bringing him to a 
more reasonable state of mind.” 
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Nikitin turned to recall the guard, 
and at that moment the prisoner sprang 
noiselessly toward me, his manacled 
hands raised as if to strike. Out flashed 
the general’s sword; Nikitin swung 
round; Zilinski sprang to his feet, utter- 
uttering a ery of warning. Pakhaloff 
checked his advance with as much sud- 
denness as he had begun it. But as he 
looked into my face I saw that he was 
trying to read a mystery. 


XVI. 


THERE could be little doubt that, 
judged officially, my friends were exceed- 
ingly dangerous citizens. That there 
had been a conspiracy was certain, but 
that it had adopted assassination as the 
principal plank in its platform there 
was no positive proof. 

Zilinski swore to the contrary. Their 
object, according to him, was to make 
converts and disseminate “the light.” 
Tyranny had saddled them with crimes 
of which they were entirely innocent, 
had cast upon them an obloquy they did 
not deserve. But ‘tyranny never made a 
point of mincing terms. It knew only 
two sides—for and against. I had 
to admit that were I a tyrant I should 
most probably have regarded the free- 
dom of Zilinski and his companions as 
inimical to peaceful government. 

With the removal of Pakhaloff, who 
flung a quick, sharp glance at Zilinski 
as he was led away by Nikitin and the 
guard, I turned inquiringly to Gromoff, 
who still displayed his bare sword. 

“A desperate fool, general. What 
could he hope to do? Look, in another 
moment I should have shot him dead.” 

From my breast pocket I drew out a 
revolver. Gromoff smiled grimly and 
sheathed his sword. 

“Sinee when this precaution, excel- 
leney?” 

“ Ah, general, for a longer period than 
even you imagine.” 

“And yet I think it was the ery of 
your secretary that checked him. It 
was an odd ery;” and he turned inquir- 
ingly to Zilinski. “What was it? The 
howl of a wolf?” 

“Upon my word, excelleney, I haven’t 
the slightest notion. I thought only of 
warning his highness.” 

“And you succeeded admirably, my 
good Merlidoff,’ I said quickly. “T 
shan’t forget. But it shows you, gen- 
eral, the desperate nature of the people 
with whom you are dealing. We must 
get the truth from this Pakhaloff; gen- 
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eral, we must find a way. You under- 
stand me—we must find a way.” 

“ Perfectly, highness.” 

“So you will kindly tell Colonel Ni- 
kitin that for the present he will con- 
fine his prisoner here in the palace. I 
must have him at hand when he is re- 
quired.” 

“Yes, highness.” 

The general saluted and withdrew. 

I looked at Zilinski and he at me. 

“ Merlidoff,” I said, “it was foolish 
of that wolf to howl.” 

“Yes, highness; but Pakhaloff might 
have ruined all.” 

“So, if there is to be any ruining, you 
prefer to do it? Heavens, Merlidoff, I 
thought my secretary was a wise man. 
He is a fool, an imbecile! He has no 
more nerve than a eat.” 

“Tf he had your nerve, excellency, he 
would make Russia quake.” 

“Well, I’m not so certain that I 
shan’t; but I shall require a little more 

.intelligence from my subordinates.” 

XK Mirsky’s unfortunate illness had abso- 
lutely halted our plans. While things 
were yet uncertain, and suspicion dor- 
mant, it might have been possible to 
effect his release; but his physical inea- 
pacity rendered futile all our schemes 
and hopes. Twice a day I despatched 
Zilinski to the infirmary to make in- 
quiries, and back came the same report— 
recovering slowly. 

That he was recovering at all was 
something. But we should have to wait, 
and this waiting was the most terrible of 
all the ordeals to which I had been sub- 
jécted. It got on my nerves, rendering 
me irritable, uncertain, feverish. Any 
danger seemed preferable to this intoler- 
able uncertainty. 

And to add to this trouble, and in spite 
of my strenuous attempts to retain my 
incognito, affairs of state began to press 
on me. It leaked out, as it naturally 
would, that I was in the palace, and I was 
besieged with requests from this and that 
importunate official. Of course there 
was only one attitude for me to assume, 
and that was uncompromising hostility 
to business of every kind that did not 
directly concern this new conspiracy. 
Every one who mattered in my household 
knew that I intended to return to the 
Riviera once I had set authority on the 
track of the conspirators, and to this 
determination I stuek with princely ri- 
gidity. Officially I was not in my govern- 
ment, and consequently could not be 
brought in touch with the heads of de- 
partments. 
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But the time crept slowly, horribly, 
and it was not until the fifth day after 
my interview with Basil Mirsky that 
Zilinski brought the welcome informa- 
tion that the lad was well enough to be 
moved. Well enough to be moved! And 
I had hoped that within a week of my ar- 
rival in Moscow I should have been back 
on German territory. However, there 
was nothing to do but accept the inevit- 
able, wear a calm face, and quietly pre- 
pare the way for retreat. 

Unfortunately, Mirsky had a relapse, 
and another three days were passed in 
a fever of anxiety. However, this seemed 
the turning point of his illness; youth 
conquered, and he rapidly regained his 
strength. 

I had him brought to the palace, where 
I cross-examined him on three occasions, 
Gromoff being present at each interview; 
but nothing was extracted which could 
incriminate the mayor, Tamboff, or in 
any way elucidate the mystery. The pris- 
oner was still weak, but had recovered 
wonderfully. I believed the time had 
now come when he could undertake the 
journey. Of Pakhaloff I had seen noth- 
ing; but I knew that he was being well 
eared for, and I gave orders that both 
Mirsky and he should be kept in the 
palace. 

The next Sunday, at midnight, we 
were to make the attempt. Zilinski and I 
had developed many intricate schemes, 
but after fully discussing them we came 
to the conclusion that the boldest way 
was the one most likely to succeed. After 
all, I was the Grand Duke Boris, the gov- 
ernor-general, the little Czar, a law unto 
myself. So much had already been ac- 
complished that I saw no reason why we 
should not accomplish more. 

Accordingly, on the Saturday, I in- 
formed Gromoff that I intended to leave 
Moscow on the evening of the following 
day; somewhere about midnight, I 
thought, as that would be the best time 
to escape public observation. Meanwhile 
he was to gather in the threads of this 
conspiracy, and if the man Zilinski were 
in Moscow, to leave no stone unturned to 
discover his whereabouts. I proposed be- 
ing away for at least a month—March 
was delightful at Monte Carlo—but on 
my return I hoped to find that the au- 
thorities had succeeded in unraveling 
the mystery. 

The general assured me he would do 
his best, and expressed the hope that a 
further sojourn on the Riviera would 
benefit my health. He did not express 
any official regret at my departure. In 
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fact, I think he was rather glad to be 
rid of me. He was absolute master in 
my absence, and that was some compen- 
sation for losing the light of my august 
countenance. He would see that a 
special train was waiting at the appoint- 
ed hour. Had I any further orders? 

There was one outside incident which 
had caused me no little anxiety during 
my brief sojourn in the city, and that 
was the sudden and rather serious illness 
of my esteemed mother-in-law, the 
Grand Duchess Eudoxia. Gromoff had 
informed me of her indisposition, and 
there his official duty ended. It was for 
me to make the next move. What he 
thought that move should be he did not 
venture to suggest; but I soon learned 
through Zilinski that the old duchess and 
I were not the best of friends. 

I congratulated Boris on his indiffer- 
ent reputation. Had he been a model 
husband, I should most probably have 
been surrounded by the members of my 
wife’s family, and every one knows what 
to expect from the members of one’s 
wife’s family. No, on the whole I was 
quite satisfied with Boris. He may not 
have been a nice man, but he was un- 
doubtedly the man for the occasion. 

iromoff now vouchsafed the further 
information that the illness of my illus- 
trious mother-in-law had suddenly taken 
a turn for the worse. Indeed, there was 
some talk among the physicians of a very 
serious relapse. He did not ask the 
question what I intended to do, but he 
certainly looked it. 

Perplexed, I questioned him. She did 
not know I was in Moscow. Was it nec- 
essary that she should? That was for me 
to say. Well, on mature consideration I 
did not see that it was necessary. More- 
over, it might agitate her the more to 
know that I was in the city and had not 
even sent to make inquiries. And again, 
I had most important business in the 
south. It was absolutely imperative that 
T should return without delay. I thought 
the ghost of a smile played over his thin 
mouth. 

“ You know how it is, general,” I said; 
“but they wouldn’t understand.” 

Of course he knew, or if he did not he 
pretended to. And yet I think he under- 
stood. At any rate, it is always wise to 
credit your listener with a little mental 
activity. 

“Her highness is kept fully informed 
as to the state of her mother’s health?” 

“Yes, excellency.” 

“But they’re not frightening her with 
any alarmist telegrams?” 
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“T have known of the despatch of 
none.” 

“ Good! ” 

But it was not good; it was anything 
but good. There were possibilities in this 
illness which I had not foreseen. What if 
my wife, the Grand Duchess Sophie, the 
woman I had never seen, but whom 
rumor said I treated so indifferently, 
were suddenly to return to Moscow? The 
thought made me turn cold. Here was 
a trick I had not expected from fate! 

I felt like countermanding the order, 
and telling Gromoff that I would not 
wait until the morrow, but would leave 
the city that night. Yet I could not very 
well do so without arousing suspicion. 
Moreover, I had already arranged with 
Zilinski, and he was now engaged in the 
final preparations. 

He came to me late that night, his face 
aglow with excitement. He had arranged 
everything. The guard would be over- 
powered. Basil and Pakhaloff were to be 
arrayed as servants and travel in my 
suite. There would be a hue and ery, of 
course, but nobody would suspect the 
suite of his excellency the Governor- 
General of Moscow. 

“ And all this is arranged for to-mor- 
row night?” 

“ As we agreed.” 

“ And if anything should happen ?” 

“ Nothing can happen.” 

I told him of the serious turn the ill- 
ness of my mother-in-law had taken, and 
my fear of Sophie’s arrival; but that did 
not seem to disconcert him greatly. 

“In twenty-four hours we shall be 
away,” he said. 

“But if in the mean time 

“There is no danger of that—unless 
she has already left Yalta. Is this so?” 

“The devil take it, I don’t know! I 
don’t think so.” 

“What did Gromoff say?” 

“He didn’t say anything.” 

“Then you may be sure she has not 
started. Cheer up, excellency! You have 
passed through too many real dangers to 
be seared by an imaginary one.” 

The man’s face was beaming with en- 
thusiasm. A triumph, the crowning tri- 
umph of his life, was within his grasp. 

3ut I was quite unable to catch his en- 
thusiasm. A depression was on me, a 
dread, a foreboding of evil. Why, in the 
name of all the saints above or the 
fiends below, had we not arranged to 
leave twenty-four hours earlier? It was 
just like that old cat Eudoxia to fall se- 
riously ill a day too soon! Just what one 
would expect a mother-in-law to do! No 
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wonder she had found me an indifferent 
son. Could any self-respecting man con- 
sider such a woman ? 

“ Of course, if she had started ”—there 
was much hope in the thought—“ she 
would have been sure to wire?” 

“ Certain,” Zilinski said. 

“They have brought me no informa- 
tion of her coming.” 

“ Then you may be sure she has not set 
out. To-morrow it will not matter. Sleep, 
excellency, sleep with an easy mind! ” 

But it was all very well to talk about 
sleep and easy minds. The thought of 
my dear Sophie weighed upon me like 
a nightmare. What a pretty mess I 
should be in if a dutiful and ready-made 
wife came plumping into my arms! And 
then a woman’s eyes, shrewd, penetrat- 
ing, and the keen woman’s brain behind 
them! How could we hope to eseape de- 
tection ? 

She probably knew every little vein in 
Boris’ dissipated eyes, the contour of 
every crow’s-foot, the very shape of each 
particular tooth. Though, generally 
speaking, the likeness between us was 
little short of marvelous, there would 
be a detail here and there which could 
not escape a wife. 

Think of it, this woman had probably 
loved her husband once, and love dis- 
covers many little secrets in face and 
gesture and tone. If rumor were to be 
believed, that love had long since been a 
thing of the past, for which I was de- 
voutly thankful; yet at the same time 
there were the terrors of recollection. 
She would know there was something 
strange in the face. 

And then I had never seen her, and 
knew not what manner of woman she 
might be. There were, of course, plenty 
of photographs of her about, and one 
elaborately framed painting. The latter 
showed a handsome woman with an abun- 
danee of rich brown hair; but if the 
former were to be believed, the painter 
was a better courtier than artist. It was 
a stern, cold face that locked out from 
the photographs, with somewhat sharp 
features and melancholy eyes. I had no 
doubt whatever that she was everything 
_ that was patrician, and naturally I was 
proud of such a distinguished partner; 
but I prayed that she would stay in the 
Crimea for at least another twenty-four 
hours! 

IT really think the world misjudged the 
Grand Duke Boris. When a man dreams 
of his wife, it surely is proof positive of 
love! If that be so, there can be no 
more doubt of my deep-rooted affection. 
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I dreamed of her continuously. She 
clung to me like a leech, and her mother 
kept her company. On one side of my 
bed stood Sophie, on the other Eudoxia, 
and they nipped me incessantly with red- 
hot pinchers. 

It did not come as a shock. I could 
almost have put the words into the mouth 
of Vosnitsyn, my gentleman of the bed- 
chamber. As he laid my early cup of 
coffee on the table beside the bed, he 
turned, then hesitated and looked at me. 

“Well?” I said. 

“ Excellency, her highness the grand 
duchess has just arrived.” 

I could neither bury my head in the 
pillow nor turn my face to the wall, but 
I felt a sudden quaking of the inner man. 
I knew it would happen, I felt sure she 
would come the moment she knew of her 
mother’s relapse. My bones told me so, 
every instinct I had tried to stifle warned 
me of what was going to happen. Fate 
had given me a long rope, but it was go- 
ing to hang me at last. 

A woman always comes into the game 
and plays the final ecard. I had done the 
grand duchess no wrong, and it was not 
even poetic justice that she should con- 
found me so utterly. I wondered if it 
would be possible to make friends with 
her; I even thought of throwing myself 
on her merey. She hated Boris and loved 
somebody else, and it was currently re- 
ported that Boris was a brute to her. 
Would she, could she, enter into the 
joke? Joke! Good heavens, what woman 
could see the humor of such a joke? As 
well expect her to laugh at a game of 
nine-pins in one of the vaults of the 
Kremlin, with the skulls of by-gone 
Czars as balls! 

T sent for Zilinski and to him imparted 
the fateful news; but he had already dis- 
covered it. 

“ She arrived by special train,” he said. 
“Nothing was known of her coming, 
and of course she had no idea you were 
here.” And then he skilfwlly and volum- 
inously cursed the woman, and women in 
general, “ They always come in,” he con- 
eluded, “they always come in!” 

“Of course they do. ° But for one 
woman coming in, as you put it, I should 
not be in this hole now! ” 

And yet, even as I spoke, I saw Doria’s 
eyes and was sorry. 

3ut there was no doubt that Sophie’s 
arrival was just about as ill-timed and 
inconsiderate as it could possibly be. 
Zilinski looked at me without speaking. 
This unexpected check had caught him 
at a disadvantage. 
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“ Victory in our hands,” he said, “ and 
now this miserable woman comes and up- 
sets all our plans! ” 

When all was said and done, and in 
spite of all his cleverness, he was a true 
Slav, veering like a weathercock to every 
passing breeze. One moment seething 
enthusiasm whirled him to the clouds; 
then a check hurled him to the depths. 
He was a fine fellow to work with in 
success, but no great help in trouble. 

“Come, come, my dear fellow, it’s not 
quite so bad as that. Why shouldn’t we 
go through with our program? Why 
should I see her at all?” 

“T doubt if even Boris would or could 
do that. She is your wife, and her mother 
is evidently dying. One has to consider 
one’s station and one’s office. It is just 
possible that you will have to counter- 
mand the order for that special. At 
least, you must be prepared for such an 
emergency.” 

“ And those two?” 

“ Everything is ready. We must make 
the attempt. To postpone action now 
would b& to risk the whole scheme. I let 
it be known that you intended sending 
them back to prison to-morrow.” 

“You were a little premature, my good 
Merlidoff.” 

“ You would have had a final interview 
with them to-night, and then ordered 
them back. While you were interviewing 
them the guard would have been regaled 
with vodka. But now, what is to be 
done?” 1 

“Tam still the grand duke.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“ Are there not such things as pass- 
ports?” 

SA.” 

“And a night mail? Two citizens, 
merchants, leave Moscow for Berlin. Is 
it unusual?” 

“But these men are guarded.” 

“Tt is obvious that the guard cannot 
go with them. That, my good Merlidoff, 
is where you will come in. The Grand 
Duke Boris has a pen, and he knows how 
to write his name. He has practised it 
often enough.” 

“Tt shall be done, highness—if the 
worst comes to the worst.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“My meaning depends on the action 
of your wife.” 

“T suppose I shall have to see her?” 

“Tf she desires it, there will be no 
other alternative.” 

Unfortunately she did desire it, for a 
few minutes later a message came from 
her requesting an interview. I caught a 
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glimmer of assent in Zilinski’s eyes. 
Turning to the messenger I said: 

“ Tell her highness that I will wait on 
her almost immediately.” 
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“Tr’s come,” I said. Zilinski nodded. 
“ Now what am I to do?” 

“You have already decided,” was his 
unsatisfactory answer. 

“ But do you realize what that decision 
means?” He admitted it was awkward. 
“Man alive, she’ll spot me for a cer- 
tainty! One may deceive a Gromoff or 
a Nikitin, but one’s wife! Heavens, 
Zilinski, there’s no hope for us!” 

“Remember that she has seen very 
little of you for the past twelve months, 
and as she prefers another she will prob- 
ably be not over-demonstrative. You 
needn’t be effusive, you know.” 

Effusive ! 

“ Look here, Zilinski,” I said, “ the hu- 
mor of this situation does not appeal to 
me. It’s a thousand to one that either 
she or I will give the whole show away.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Then we know what to expect. But 
I still have confidence in your high diplo- 
macy. A little care, a little tact—and 
don’t let her get between you and the 
light. Remember also the quality which, 
so far, has successfully carried us 
through—boldness that does not arouse 
suspicion. The thought that you are not 
her husband will be farthest from her 
mind. See that you keep it there! I will 
wait for your return. Everything de- 
pends on this visit.” 

“Tf I only knew how old Boris usually 
conducted himself before her!” 

“Boris is a thorough cosmopolitan, 
and is bound to behave as such. More- 
over, he apes the English, who, I am 
told, are brutal to their wives. Your ex- 
cellency has nothing to fear. I have 
heard you say you were always a good 
amateur actor; I can assure you there is 
no professional who would not envy you 
if he knew the extent of your histrionie 
talent.” 

“Thanks, Merlidoff; 
couraging! ” 

Fortunately I knew her apartments, 
having wandered through them many 
times during my dreary vigil. Therefore, 
without ceremony I presented myself, 
though I was glad to see that some eti- 
quette was observed in my reception. 
Such formality proclaimed the fact that 
I was not accustomed to a promiscuous 
intrusion upon her privacy. 
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At last, however, the door of an inner 
apartment was thrown open, and “his 
highness the grand duke” was an- 
nounced. I immediately stepped into the 
room, not forgetting Zilinski’s advice 
to keep my face as much as possible from 
the light. Fortunately there was a dark, 
dreary, leaden sky without, even the 
usual dull red sun being invisible be- 
hind the snowflakes which swirled 
through the air. 

A woman rose to greet me, bowing 
stifly—a handsome woman, I could see, 
tall, and of commanding appearance. I 
bowed stiffly in return, wondering if I 
was doing right, and why she did not say 
something. I noticed she was looking a 
little worn, and that her eyes were puffed. 

“T did not expect you,” I said. 

At the sound of my voice she pricked 
up her ears. Then she smiled almost 
sadly. 

“ Nor I you,” she answered. “ We’re a 
strange pair, Boris!” 

“ My dear Sophie, can you wonder that 
people call us eccentric? ” 

“T have ceased to wonder at anything.” 

We did not approach each other. Per- 
haps she waited for me to make the first 
advance; I know I waited for her. Of 
her feelings, thoughts, emotions, I could 
but partly guess. Yet I was glad she was 
not demonstrative. It would have been 
exceedingly awkward had she insisted 
upon flying into my arms. 

Fearing that she had caught some un- 
familiar intonation in my voice, I here 
sneezed, coughed, and finally blew my 
nose, declaring that I had caught a cold 
since my return from the south. I saw 
her shudder at my vulgarity, but I also 
guessed that it was Boris’ jovial way. 

“ And you,” I said, “ why have you left 
Yalta? Surely anything is better than 
this?” 

“My mother is dying, 
meaningly. 

“Not dying, my dear Sophie? Surely 
it is not as bad as that? They told me it 
was a chill, or I certainly should have 
called. But the fact is”—and I grew 
confidential—‘ I am _ here incognito, 
strictly incognito, on state business, and 
I hoped to leave as secretly as I came. 

3ut certainly they did not give me to 
understand that the duchess was in such 
a serious condition.” 

I thought she smiled a little wearily. 
No doubt she was well accustomed to 
such excuses from her lord. 

“Unfortunately it is only too true. 
My mother is ill, seriously ill. I thought 
you would have guessed that the end was 
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near, knowing what the state of her 
health has been.” 

That was just the trouble. I was 
totally unacquainted with the state of 
my mother-in-law’s health. 

“Tm awfully sorry,” I said, sinking 
into a couch, my back to the window, 
“and I trust you are unnecessarily 
alarmed. Let us hope that the doctors 
exaggerate. When you have seen her 
you will be better able to judge.” 

“T have already seen her.” 

“ That was daughterly and highly com- 
mendable! ” 

Stiffly she lowered herself in an easy 
chair, her lips curling scornfully. This 
was not a wise remark, and I knew it. 
Boris would have his joke, of course; but 
there is a season for joking and for 
enmity. Yet they knew each other, these 
two, and there was no doubt that their 
mutual respect about equaled their love. 

“Some of us are not wholly devoid of 
affection,” she replied, “though we are 
credited with little that commands ad- 
miration.” 

“T beg your pardon! Of course I did 
not mean anything of the kind. Natu- 
rally I am a little sore. Your mother 
has not been generous to my failings.” 

“She regrets. She wishes to see you 
before—before She finished — the 
sentence in a pathetic sob. 

“'To see me! She does not know I am 
here?” 

“T told her. She begs you to come. 
It will probably be for the last time. 
You will not refuse?” 

This was unfortunate, disastrous in 
the extreme. I foresaw a drawing-in of 
the net. 

“Would it answer any useful pur- 
pose?” 

“Good God, man, what are you made 
of?” Her eyes flashed, her curling lips 
expressed unutterable scorn. “I tell you 
she’s dying, dying! If she has not been 
generous toward your failings, as you 
call them, can you blame her? She is my 
mother; she could not well remain in- 
sensible to the degradations you have 
heaped on me.” 

I wondered what I had done. Degrada- 





tions! What an infamous scoundrel I 
was! Degrade this adorable creature! 


How could I? 

“Ts it necessary to indulge in mutual 
recriminations?” I asked with some 
show of annoyance. And then I went on, 
in a lighter vein: “ Mere incidentals, my 
dear Sophie. People in our class don’t 
found their conduct on the bourgeois. 
Perhaps it would be better for us if we 
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did. I don’t know. Having to care must 
be an awful bore. And pleasure, such as 
it is—we know something of it, eh?” 

She could take this whichever way she 
pleased. I rather hoped she would re- 
ceive it as a warning. 

“You are the same,” she said coldly, 
“and I suppose you always will be. But 
there is still something in life which you 
have entirely failed to grasp.” 

“Tet me know it. I yearn for a new 
sensation.” 

I thought she would have flung from 
the room in her anger, but her more 
serious duty restrained her. 

“ Then I offer you one.” 

“ Sophie, you render me your cternal 
debtor! ” 

“ Come with me to my mother, and be 
serious for five minutes.- She wishes to 
make her peace with you. It is odd, and 
quite unnecessary, but it is the whim of 
a dying woman. Will you come?” 

“Of course. You don’t suppose I bear 


animosity? It seems that I am doomed 


to be persistently misjudged.” 

“Tt is most unfortunate that people 
should be judged by their actions! ” 

Really, if this was a sample of her 
usual behavior, I was inclined to sym- 
pathize with Boris. She had a bitter 
tongue, and being a man he would nat- 
urally dislike a bitter tongue in woman. 
However, not being fully cognizant of 
his backslidings, I thought it better not 
to reply in kind, though I fully realized 
the advantage of her uncompromising 
attitude. Suppose she had been one of 
those tender, lovable creatures who be- 
tray a man into all sorts of chivalrous 
absurdities, what should I have done? 
Had she been the soft, forgiving, weep- 
ing wife! The contingency was too aw- 
ful to contemplate. 

“Not one of us is ever judged by all 
his actions,” I said. “If he were, his- 
tory might be inclined to reserve its 
judgment. I believe there is a bigoted 
portion of mankind, but, my dear Sophie, 
they don’t come into our vista of life, so 
I think we'll let them molder in the ob- 
security of their own righteousness. 
When will you be ready to pay this 
visit ?” 

“T am ready now.” 

“Then I won’t keep you waiting a 
moment.” 

With a bow I turned to the door. “A 
reproachful voice reached me. 

“ The children are quite well,” she said. 

I started. The children, of course! I 
had forgotten all about my ready-made 
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family. For the moment I was uncertain 
whether they numbered two or three. 
Three, three, surely it was three! Two 
boys and a girl—Vasili and Peter, and 
little Marie Sophie Eudoxia Natalie, and 
heaven only knew how many other 
names. Marie Sophie, et cetera, was my 
favorite. Rumor whispered that with all 
my faults I was passionately fond of the 
child. People said she was like her fa- 
ther, but I hoped for her sake it was not 
true. 

“The children,” I eried, “of course! 
How remiss of me. But the gravity of 
your poor mother’s illness drove every 


other thought out of my mind. I am 
glad to know that they are well. You 


must keep them away for the next two 
months. Moscow is too cold for my little 
Marie.” 

“T don’t think so. 
danger, it is Vasili.” 

“Poor little chap, I hope not! How’s 
his chest?” 

“You mean his throat?” 

“Oh, well, chest or throat, it’s pretty 
much the same thing.” 

“Poor Vasili has the disadvantage of 
being our first-born.” 

Her tone implied a still more formid- 
able reproach. I wondered what was the 
matter with Vasili. 

“Well, well, not altogether a disad- 
vantage as this world goes. There are 
compensations, you know, even for the 
sons of princes,” and I laughed good- 
humoredly. 

Her eyes assumed a puzzled look as she 
gazed at me. Quick to note the lights 
and shades of her face, I saw the look 
and did not relish it. 

“ You’re an odd man, Boris,” she said; 
“T searcely seem to know you.” 

I did not wonder at it. I searcely 
knew myself. 

“Have you tried very hard?” I asked. 

She shook her head rather mournfully. 
No doubt a mistake had been made some- 
where, though the present was not the 
proper time to rectify it. And that sol- 
emn look meant that perhaps it was too 
latg. I had gone my way, she hers. 

“Tt seems a long time since we have 
seen each other,” she said, tentatively, a 
little forlornly, I thought. 

Horror upon horrors, was she grow- 
ing sentimental? I must check that de- 
cidedly feminine trait. 

“ Not really long,” I answered: “not 
as long as you hoped, I daresay.” 

She turned from me with a shrug of 
contempt. Bowing, I took my departure. 


If any one is in 
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HE late Queen Victoria’s direct de- 
seendants now number one hundred 
—a little army in themselves. She had 
nine sons and daughters, all of whom 
married, and all but one of whom had 
children, forty in all. Of these children’s 
children, Victoria’s great-grandsons and 
great-granddaughters, the count has 
reached fifty, and is likely to pass far be- 
yond that. The next generation has not 
yet made its appearance, though a great 
granddaughter, Princess Feodore of 
Saxe-Meiningen, is already married, and 
a great-grandson, the Crown Prince of 
Germany, is soon to be. 

Grandsons of the famous English 
queen now wear the imperial crown of 
Germany and the lesser ones of Hesse 
and Saxe-Coburg. Her direct descend- 
ants will in due course ascend the thrones 
of Russia, Greece, and Rumania; and an- 
other may possibly, though not probably, 
inherit that of Denmark. She might in- 
deed be called the mother of emperors 
and kings. 

That is, of Protestant and Greek 
Church emperors and kings. Chroniclers 
of the alliances of reigning houses have 
spoken of “the royal family of Europe.” 
As a matter of fact, there are two royal 
families in Europe, divided by a line of 
religious demarcation—on one side the 
Catholics, on the other those of the re- 
formed and eastern churehes. Seldom do 
prince and princess, on their wedding- 
day, stretch hands across the ecclesiasti- 
eal barrier. 

An old English statute punishes such 
a marriage on the part of any member of 
its reigning house by excluding the of- 
fending prince or princess, and his of her 
offspring, from all rights of succession to 
the British throne. The only descendant 
of Queen Victoria who has incurred this 
penalty—practically a nominal one, of 
course, in her case—is Marie Alexandra, 
eldest daughter of the late Duke of Edin- 
burgh and Coburg. Had she married a 
Moslem or a Buddhist, it would not have 
mattered; but as her chosen husband, 
Crown Prince Ferdinand of Rumania, 
was a Roman Catholic, she fell under the 


purview of a law enacted more than two 
hundred years ago, when the feud of the 
churches raged bitterly in England. 

Though barred from an exceedingly re- 
mote chance of succession to the British 
throne, her son, Prince Carol, or Charles, 
if he lives long enough, will inherit that 
of Rumania, now occupied by his grand- 
uncle and namesake. The little prince is 
a bright boy of eleven, blue-eyed and fair- 
haired like his mother, who is perhaps the 
prettiest princess in all Europe. His 
sisters—Elizabeth, not quite a year his 
junior, and Marie, who is only five— 
promise to inherit her good looks. 

There is a curious mixture of religions 
in the palace at Bucharest. When the 
little kingdom on the Danube was carved 
out of the forfeited dominions of the un- 
speakable Turk, it chose as its ruler a 
Hohenzollern, a prince of the Sigmarin- 
gen or Catholic branch of the great Ger- 
man family. His wife, famous as Carmen 
Sylva, is a princess of the Lutheran house 
of Wied. Being childless, this royal 
couple adopted the king’s nephew, Ferdi- 
nand of Hohenzollern, who is a Catholie 
like his uncle. Ferdinand, as has been 
said, married an English princess, a 
member of the Church of England; but it 
was stipulated, as a concession to the 
national spirit of the Rumanians, that 
any children of the union should be 
brought up in the communion of the 
country, the Orthodox Greek. 

Neither his father nor his mother is al- 
lowed to have anything to do with the 
young prince’s religious instruction. The 
crown princess is a woman whose tastes 
run in a worldly direction; indeed, she is 
said to be the most incorrigible flirt 
whose name appears in the “ Almanach 
de Gotha.” Nevertheless, it is easy to 
believe that she feels the loss of the priv- 
ilege so dear to the heart of every 
mother, the right to teach her children 
their prayers. It was recently reported 
that she was likely to follow the example 
of her cousin, the German-born Crow: 
Prineess of Greece, who has joined the 
eastern communion. 

Rumania is a military state and the 
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PRINCE: CAROL AND PRINCESS ELIZABETH OF RUMANIA, GREAT-GRANDCHILDREN OF QUEEN 
VICTORIA, BUT BARRED FROM SUCCESSION TO THE BRITISH THRONE, 


Hohenzollerns are a military house, so it 
is quite natural that Prince Carol is be- 
ing trained as a scldier, and much to his 
own liking. The engraving on this page 
shows him uniformed as a lieutenant in 
his great-uncle’s army, gravely saluting 
his sister, who is attired in a feminine 
modification of the glittering panoply 
of war. 
9M 


The other cngraving, on page 892, 
shows four of the children who are near- 
est in line of succession to the crown that 
their great-grandmother wore for more 
than threescore years. Little Prince Ed- 
ward of Wales, now a sturdy ten-year- 
old, is the heir presumptive, and will, if 
he lives, one day be King of England— 
unless by that time the ancient title shall 
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WITH HER DAUGHTERS, LADIES ALEXANDRA AND MAUD DUFF, AND THE 
PRINCESS OF WALES WITH HER TWO ELDEST SONS, PRINCES EDWARD AND ALBERT OF 
WALES—THESE GREAT-GRANDCHILDREN OF QUEEN VICTORIA REPRESENT THE 


TWO FAMILIES WHO STAND NEAREST IN SUCCESSION TO 


THE 


BRITISH THRONE. 
From a photograph by Downey, London. 


be widened to denote the titular headship 
of the British Empire. 

After him, his three brothers, and his 
sister, next in succession stand their 
cousins, the Ladies Alexandra and Maud 
Duff, daughters of the Duke and Duchess 


of Fife. The Fifes are distinctly less 
popular in England than are the Prince 
of Wales and his family; but fortunately, 
with five healthy children, there is very 
little chance that the direct line will fail, 
at any rate in this century. 




















THE THREEFOLD LESSON. 


Disce, puer, virtulem ex me, verumque laborem; For- 
tunam ex alits.—AENEID XII, 435. 


MARK well these virtues, which were taught 
me, boy, 
In deepest hell, at sea, in burning Troy : 


To be serene amid a losing fight ; 

To meet with equal courage dark or light ; 

To hate all sham, and with persistent might 

To do brave deeds as in a master’s sight— 

This is to learn life’s lesson, reach the 
height. 


The crowd seeks ease, immunity from care ; 

To have and get, rather than do and dare. 

To lesser men comes fortune’s sunnier lot ; 

Learn it from them, not me; I know it 
not ! 


Charles Allen Dinsmore. 









NIGHT IN WALL STREET. 


Now that the clamor of wild hours is done, 
The strife and awful turmoil died away ; 
Now that the struggle of the feverish day 

Is ended, and great battles lost or won, 


How still this street grows when the golden sun 
Sinks in the west! Affright and old Dismay 
Walked hence together as the twilight gray 

Preceded night’s eternal benison. 


Oh, the vast silence! The deserted paves 
Where late re-echoed sounds of hurrying 
feet ! 
A lone wind rises now and sings defeat 
Over these stones as over lonely graves. 
Ah, who would dream that in this quiet 
street 
Was fought the ancient war of kings and 
slaves ? 
Charles Hanson Towne. 





SEE 





A FACE IN THE CROWD. 


NAUGHT but a glimpse, a glance, 
A glint of the eye— 

Shall we call it fate, or chance ?— 
As the crowd sweeps by ! 


And yet out of waking or sleep, 
For you or for me, 

After years that face will leap 
Into memory ! 


Clinton Scollard, 
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eon) the bay, the curving reach 
f land that bars the open sea; 
Alind then the ocean, spreading free 
10 the horizon, dim and far; 
(hen, foi and pale, one glimmering star; 
Bey the star-aly, who caw gay? 


KENT KNOWLTON. 




































































, THE SONG OF THE GOLFER AND HIS GIRL. 


I. 
“Two is company, three is none !” 
Thus the olden saying goes ; 
Underneath the springtide sun 
Two the rhyme is, three the prose ; 





“Two is company, three is none !” 
Thus Madame Experience shows ; 
Two, the minutes glide and run, 
Life’s a web of gleams and glows 
Three, that bogey leads to blows; 
Gaffer Time goes limping by ; 
Yet we three, we are not foes, 
Sweetheart—Bogey, you, and I! 


II. 
Three the thorn, and two the rose ; 
I love roses fair of dye ! 
Yet we three, we are not foes, 
Sweetheart—Bogey, you, and I! 





Dee Me a ee 


ee 





“Two is company, three is none !” 

Two means bliss, and three means woes ; 
Two, and beauty beams upon 

All that heights and dales disclose ; 

Three, how painful is the pose ! 
Three, and laddy Love is shy ; 

Yet we three, we are not foes, 
Sweetheart—Bogey, you, and I! 

Sennett Stephens. 
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HIS PICTURE. 


HE saw a fair face in the fleeting light, 
He heard a sweet voice in a cherished 
dream; 
At magic touch a soul throbbed with de- 
light, 
And genius woke at passion’s morning 
beam. 
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With trembling brush he seizes every 
grace— 
The sparkling eyes, the lips, the wa- 
ving hair; 
Life, love, and gentleness illume the face 
That soul-like glows and gleams with 
radiance rare. 


He hears the distant roar of high ac- 
claim 
Breaking upon Fame’s barred and 
massive gates; 
With visions past he dwells, while whis- 
pered name 
Thrills his deep soul—and, dreaming, 
still he waits. 
Kenneth Bruce. 
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THE DREAMER. 


You call me dreamer. Dreams are linked 
with truth; : 
For what the soul most dreams of, 
most desires, ; 
Shall lead her up or down. Some time, 
forsooth, 
I shall be that to which my soul as- 
pires! 
Herman Rave. 





THE COST. 


Ou, Usury, your other name 
is War! 

With glittering sword and 
champing steed you 
show 

Your wares to Valor, while 
shrill bugles blow 

A luring blast to Courage 
near and far! 


A million hands are lifted 

to the star 
That flashes, like a bauble, 

on your brow, 

And eluteh your trinkets—hands that 

do not know 

How very dear your tempting bargains 

are !— 


A squadron for a little strip of land, 
For every snatch of loot a’ hurried 
grave; 
A slaughtered son for every_.con- 
quered rood; 


A father fallen that a flag may stand; 
Death for the radiant bubble of the 
brave— 
This is your price, fell usurer of 
blood! 
Aloysius Coll. 





THE REFUGEES. 

Some men must lay their grief and pain 
Before the Lord above, 

And some in agony would fain 
Be near an earthly love; 

But some must carry their despair 
Unto a secret place, 

And none may know that its there, 
Or look upon its face. 


Now, Lord, be pitiful of those 
Who ery to Thee for rest, 
And comfort them that take their woes 
Unto a true love’s breast; 
But let him deepest mercy find, 
Bend down to him Thy power, 
Who hath not God nor womankind 
When comes his bitter hour! 
Juliet Wilbor Tompkins. 








ETCHINGS. 






WHERE is the lutestring that they wore 
When Charlotte, say, was England’s queen? 
At counters of what ghostly store 
Could we now purchase bombazine, 
Or paduasoy of lustrous sheen? 
And much-prized bugles, where are they? 
Where frays the durable ratteen? 
Where are the stuffs of yesterday? 


Where is the ruff in vogue of yore? 
And where the drooping pelerine, 

The patch that ladies all foreswore 
Together with the crinoline? 

When was the latest dolman seen ? 
Where are calashes laid away, 

And “pinners edged with colbertine ”? 
Where are the styles of yesterday? 


Ballade 
AA of Old 
Fashions 


Where is the naughty oath they swore 

When maids were passée at nineteen? 
Where is their herb-and-simple lore? 

Have “nerves” replaced forever ‘‘spleen” ? 
Is there no phantom-thronged demesne 

Where, “ bridge” undreamed, at their piquet 
They whisper scandals that have been— 

The belles and toasts of yesterday? 


ENVOY. 


Prince, could we visit that dim scene, 
And hear them gossip at their play, 
Would aught save names seem changed between 
Our modes and those of yesterday ? 
Anne O'Hagan. 
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THE COMPLETION OF THE CAPITOL. 


Bt. F. -¥. 


MORSE. 


THE GREAT WHITE BUILDING THAT DOMINATES THE CITY OF 
WASHINGTON AND TYPIFIES THE PROGRESS AND THE POWER OF 
THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC—THE PROPOSED EXTENSION OF ITS EAST 
FRONT WILL MARK ITS FINAL COMPLETION IN ACCORDANCE WITH 
THE PLANS OF ITS FIRST ARCHITECT. 


FTER one hundred and_ twelve 
years of evolution, the greatest and 
finest public building of America, if not 
of the world, is to be completed in ac- 
cordance with the first conception of its 
designer. 

Modern architectural skill has been 
well content to follow the original plans 
of the man whose geniusds immortalized 
by the calm beauty and stately simplicity 
of the great white Capitol at Washing- 
ton. The building he planned has grown 
with the country; its progress has kept 
pace with the history of the nation; it 
seems to embody the traditions of the 
mighty republic over which it watches. 

More than a century ago Washington 
wrote to the commissioners in charge of 
the projected Capitol: 

It may be relied upon it is the progress of that 
building that is to inspire or depress public confi- 
dence, 

History has no record of a _ truer 
prophecy. From a modest beginning 
based on plans that yielded their maker 
five hundred dollars and .a building lot, 
the work has been carried on from stage 
to stage, growing with the nation’s 
growth, and now approaching comple- 
tion at a total cost of nearly twenty mil- 
lion dollars. 

Throughout its entire history, suc- 
ceeding Congresses have almost unani- 
mously declined to allow any innovations 
to creep into the construction of the 
edifice that has been reared as a declara- 
tion of faith in the stability of our gov- 
ernment. The republic has weathered 
every storm, and the Capitol has grown 
practically without check and almost 
without change. 

The temple that crowned the Capi- 
toline hill at Rome, and gave its name 
to many a lesser and later seat of gov- 
ernment, was thrice destroyed, and each 
time it rose again with added magnifi- 
cence to become the official center and 
symbol of the imperial power that ruled 
the ancient world. The American Capi- 
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tol, too, in an hour of temporary weak- 
ness and sudden disaster, has fallen be- 
fore the torch of a foeman; but its 
founders and their sons restored it, with 
undiminished faith in the national des- 
tiny, and to-day it stands in profound 
peace and security, inviolate and invio- 


lable. 
THE CORNER-STONE LAID BY WASHINGTON. 


When George Washington selected the 
plans of William Thornton, the English 
architect, the country was still exhausted 
by its long war for independence. Work 
was commenced on that part of the build- 
ing intended for immediate use, the cor- 
ner-stone being laid by President Wash- 
ington in 1793. The Senate wing was 
finished before even a temporary room 
had been built for the House. The cen- 
tral rotunda and the great dome were 
included in Thornton’s plans, but they 
were luxuries that were of necessity left 
to a later generation. 

For a time, the Representatives.met in 
the room now occupied by the marshal of 
the Supreme Court. As their numbers 
increased with the admission of new 
States, their quarters became uncomfort- 
ably cramped, and a temporary brick 
building was erected for them. Either 
from its shape, or from the heat of the 
sun’s rays upon its flat roof, this ‘cham- 
ber was called the Oven. It was con- 
nected with the Senate wing by a wooden 
passageway. 


THE BURNING OF THE CAPITOL, 1814. 


Both wings had been erected when 
Washington was captured by Ross and 
Cockburn in 1814, and the invading army 
applied the torch to the Capitol and the 
White House. The Thirteenth Congress 
returned to its duties in a building near 
the site of the present Land Office. A 
member from Pennsylvania proposed 
that the Capitol should not be restored. 
In an eloquent speech he urged that its 
blackened walls should be encircled with 
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an iron railing, and that high upon them, 
in great letters of brass, there should be 
set the inscription: 

“Americans! This is the effect of 
British barbarism! Let us swear eternal 
hatred to England!” 

This display of patriotic indignation 
electrified the House; but the general en- 
thusiasm subsided when it was learned 
that the next move of the Pennsylva- 
nians would be to propose the removal of 
the seat of government to Philadelphia. 
Wiser counsels prevailed, and an appro- 
priation was made for rebuilding the 
Capitol on its original site. 

Meanwhile, for the temporary accom- 
modation of Congress, a hall was built 
near by, at the corner of First and A 
Streets, Northeast; and here the na- 
tional legislature met from December, 
1815, until 1819. Later, this Old Capitol, 
as it came to be ealled, after many years’ 
disuse was turned into a military prison 
during the Civil War.* It is still stand- 
ing, remodeled into three private houses; 
but it is likely to be demolished be- 
before long, the space being needed for 
the proposed offices for the United 
States Supreme Court. 


WALTER CARRIES OUT THORNTON’S PLANS. 


In December, 1819, the Senators and 
Representatives returned to the Capitol; 
and after ten years’ more work the en- 
tire central part of the structure was 
completed. It now consisted of two 
wings with a central rotunda, surmount- 
ed by a modest dome. For twenty years 
it served its purpose adequately, but the 
rapid growth of the country, and the 
consequent increase in the number of 
the legislators and in the complexity of 
their official business, made it clear that 
a very large addition must sooner or 
later be made to the available space, and 
the architects of the country were invited 
to submit designs for an extension. 

The plans offered were unsatisfactory. 
President Fillmore very wisely rejected 
all of them, and asked Thomas U. Wal- 
ter, the builder of Girard College, to 
take up the work. The eminent Philadel- 
phian, instead of trying to improve on 
the old model of Thornton, adopted the 
conception of the English architect, and 
earried out his plans as faithfully as if 
they had been his own. The wings were 
extended to provide two new chambers 


*A picture of the Old Capitol building, engraved 
from a war-time photograph, appeared in the 
December, 1904, number of this magazine, page 391, 
in connection with John W. Munson’s reminiscences 
of the Civil War. Mr. Munson was imprisoned there, 
and was one of the very few inmates who succeeded 
in effecting an escape. 
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for the House and Senate, which they 
now occupy. The old Senate room was 
given up to the Supreme Court, and that 
of the House became Statuary Hall. 

The corner-stone of the extension was 
laid by President Fillmore on the 4th of 
July, 1851; six years later the House 
moved into its new quarters. The Senate 
Chamber was not ready for occupancy 
until 1859. 

As this radical increase in the size of 
the building dwarfed the old dome, funds 
were appropriated to build a larger and 
more imposing one. The material select- 
ed was iron, which was painted to match 
the color of the sandstone of the build- 
ing. A complication arose in its con- 
struction which explains the present 
architectural necessity of the proposed 
extension. The building had grown 
greatly in length, but not at all in 
width. The size of the dome considered 
necessary for the majesty of the United 
States Capitol required a base that had 
a greater diameter than the breadth of 
the structure below. To meet this con- 
dition, Mr. Walter projected the base 
over the east front, with an apparent 
support on the portico. The west front 
of the Capitol was brought out in 1873 
by the marble terraces that lead down to 
Pennsylvania Avenue, but the east front 
—originally designed as the main fagade 
of the building—has always been marred 
by an architectural defect which Walter 
recognized and pointed out. 





DURING THE CIVIL WAR. 


Never has the Capitol so truly seemed 
to embody the spirit of the American 
republic, or its growth to typify the na- 
tional destiny, as during the Civil War. 
Throughout the dark years of civil strife, 
when armed hosts gathered in the streets 
below and the horizon was dimmed by 
the smoke of battle, high above, serene 
and strong, the great dome rose steadily 
day by day. President Lincoln, who fully 
realized the significance of the work, 
never allowed it to be halted; and it was 
practically completed at the time of his 
death. A bronze statue of Liberty, colos- 
sal in size, though it looks tiny from be- 
low, crowns the structure, nearly three 
hundred feet in air. The figure was 
modeled by Thomas Crawford, the New 
York seulptor, who died several years 
before his great bronze goddess was set 
aloft upon her magnificent pedestal. 

Twice the House has amended the sun- 
dry civil appropriation bill to include 
an item of half a million dollars for the 
purpose of extending the east front of 
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the Capitol, but each time the Senate has 
postponed the proposal, in order to per- 
mit careful consideration of the pro- 
posed plans of enlargement. Last year a 
joint commission was appointed to make 
an examination of the scheme and re- 
port upon it. This report is now nearing 
completion, and will be submitted to the 
House and Senate with a request for the 
necessary funds. 

Although the Senate has hitherto re- 
fused to vote money for beginning work 
on the proposed extension, it authorized 
the construction of a model of the build- 
ing, showing the improvement suggested. 
This was constructed under the direction 
of Mr. Elliott Woods, superintendent of 
the Capitol, at a cost of seven thousand 
dollars, and was placed on exhibition in 
the rotunda a year ago. 


TWO PLANS FOR THE FINAL EXTENSION. 


In the model, of which an engraving 
appears on page 898, the central portion 
of the eastern front is brought out one 
hundred and eight feet, a little beyond 
the line of the steps of the Senate and 
House wings. This arrangement prom- 
ises to accomplish a double object. It 
improves the architectural appearance of 
the building, and provides additional 
committee rooms for both branches of 
Congress. It is estimated that sixty-six 
rooms would be secured, which would be 


divided equally between the House and 
Senate. The cost was placed at two and 
a half millions of dollars. 

The joint commission, however, has 
preferred a somewhat less ambitious and 
expensive plan, involving a smaller ex- 
tension of about fifty feet in depth, which 
will be quite sufficient to give the dome 
a solid base. The additional space will 
either be used to enlarge the lobby of the 
Supreme Court and the office of the 
clerk of the House, or will be cut up into 
about fifty committee-rooms. 

When the proposed extension is car- 
ried out, the splendid pile may be called 
finally complete. Whatever additional 
space may be needed for official business 
will thereafter be secured by construct- 
ing separate buildings connected with it 
by underground passages—a scheme of 
which Congress has already testified its 
approval. The Capitol itself, after more 
than a century of development, will have 
been rounded into finished and perfect 
symmetry. In its imposing majesty it 
will stand guard over the nation that has 
advanced to a foremost place among the 
powers of the world. It will be our task 
to preserve it in all its dignity and 
beauty, just as it is also our task to pre- 
serve the early ideals of the republic. 

The building is the symbol of the na- 
tion. Together they have grown, and to- 
gether they shall stand. 


MY HERO. 


Standing by my Hero’s grave-- 
Beautiful and true and brave, 
Feared not foe, nor surging wave— 


Hero was his name ! 


Sprang into the Rio Grande, 
Brought me safely to the land ; 
Hero, in my heart you stand, 


Though unknown to fame. 


There beneath the grassy sod 
Blend his ashes with the clod. 
Had he soul to go to God ?— 


Hero, brave and true! 


Kindest friend I’ve ever known, 
Since you left me years have flown, 
Yet each day more precious grown 


Comes the thought of you. 


There was soul-light in your eyes, 
Clear and free from all disguise ; 
Not a friend more high I prize 


Than this dear dead pard. 


Famous men of truth and worth 
I may welcome to my hearth ; 
But the dearest friend on earth— 


My old St. Bernard ! 
Captain Jack Crawford. 





THE GREAT SOUTHWEST. 
BY CHARLES M. HARVEY. 


NO OTHER SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES IS ADVANCING SO 
RAPIDLY IN POPULATION, AGRICULTURE, RAILROAD CONSTRUC- 
TION, AND MARITIME COMMERCE—TEXAS IS NOW THE LEADING 
STATE IN RAILWAY MILEAGE, AND GALVESTON STANDS SECOND 
AMONG AMERICAN PORTS IN THE VALUE OF HER EXPORTS. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—Comparatively few people realize the vast extent of 
the Southwestern country, or understand its tremendous future possibilities. 
Here is a region—including the States of* Texas and Arkansas, and the four 
adjoining Territories not yet admitted to Statehood—that constitutes more 
than one-fifth of the whole area of the United States without Alaska. It is 
a new land, most of which has been American for but little over half a century. 
It has wide plains and rich valleys still untilled, but one day to be the home of 
flourishing and populous communities. To it there flows at the present time 
an unprecedented stream of immigrants, men whose muscles and money are 





building a new agricultural and industrial empire. 
Across much of this huge region the early map-makers inscribed the name, 
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“The Great American Desert.’ 


To-day that forbidding legend has disappeared 


from the map. Where once it stood, now railroads run and towns cluster, cat- 
tle graze in mighty herds, corn waves, and cotton-fields whiten. 
The brief article that follows gives facts and figures which are likely to sur- 


prise most readers. 


NKNOWN to the great mass of the 
people of the United States, a new 
empire is being planted in the Southwest. 
Much is written about the thousands 
who are crossing the Canadian frontier 
and settling in Manitoba, Assiniboia, and 
Alberta; but very little is heard about 
the tens of thousands from the North- 
west and the middle West, from the East 
and Europe, who are moving into Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma, the Indian Territory, 
Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona. 

The officials of the railways running 
into this latter region could tell a little 
of this story if they wished to. Last 
year, from April to November, some- 
thing like a million dollars was paid into 
the treasuries of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacitic, the Iron Mountain, the Mis- 
souri Pacifie, the St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco, and the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
railways, for fares by seekers of homes 
in the Southwest. About one-third of 
these prospectors become permanent sct- 
tlers. The money put into farms, into 
manufacturing industries, and into busi- 
ness of various sorts in that region, ac- 
cording to the estimates of railway offi- 
eials and immigration agents, has 


amounted during the past twelve months 
to fully two hundred million dollars. 


THE EMPIRE STATE OF THE FUTURE. 


Consider for a moment the State of 
Texas—as she was, as she is, and as she 
will be. Admitted to the Union in 1845, 
newly baptized with blood in her strug- 
gle against the Mexicans, she then con- 
tained little more than a hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants. To-day she has three 
and a half millions, and ranks fifth 
among the States, having passed Mis- 
souri since the last census. Only New 
York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Ohio 
are now ahead of her. If all these States 
continue to advance in population at the 
same rate as in recent years, she will pass 
Ohio before 1920, Illinois by 1930, and 
Pennsylvania by 1940. Before 1950 she 
will have outstripped New York and 
will be the Empire State of the Union. 

In spite of her more than twenty-fold 
increase during the past six decades, 
Texas is still, comparatively speaking, 
a sparsely settled region. She has as yet 
a mere fraction of the population her 
generous soil could support. Remem- 
ber that she is larger than France or 
Germany, larger than two Italys or 
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two Great Britains. When she became 
a State, she had two square miles of 
land for each of her inhabitants. She 
now has about thirteen people to each 
square mile. The State of New York 
has one hundred and sixty people to the 
square mile, and is steadily growing in 
population. Massachusetts has three 
hundred and seventy-five to the square 
mile, and is steadily growing. England 
has six hundred and twenty-seven to the 
square mile, and is steadily growing. 
Think of the inealeulable growth that 
the coming years will bring to the great 
Southwestern State! 

If Texas were peopled as densely as 
New York State, she would have forty- 
two million inhabitants—more than ten 
times what she has. Settled as closely as 
Massachusetts, she would have one hun- 
dred millions; as closely as England, one 
hundred and _ sixty-six millions. This 
American State is destined to rank with 
the powers of the world. 

Remarkable as was the showing that 
Texas made at the last census, other 
portions of the Southwest could point to 
a still more phenomenal gain. While the 
population of the Lone Star State ad- 
vanced thirty-six per cent between 1890 
and 1900, that of Arizona rose one hun- 
dred and five per cent, that of the Indian 
Territory one hundred and seventeen 
per cent, and that of Oklahoma no less 
than five hundred and forty-four per 
cent in the ten years. 


TEXAS NOW LEADS IN RAILWAYS. 


From 1870 till 1904 Illinois had a 
larger number of miles of railway than 
any other State. In 1904 Texas passed 
Illinois. On December 1 of last year, the 
great Southwestern State had approxi- 
mately eleven thousand seven hundred 
and fifty miles of main railway track, or 
about two hundred miles in excess of 
Tllinois. Pennsylvania, Iowa, Ohio, 
Michigan, and New York, in this order, 
stand below Illinois in railway mileage, 
New York’s total at the same date being 
a little short of nine thousand miles. 

In recent years, about half of the 
country’s entire new railway mileage has 
been built in the Southwest. The in- 
crease of mileage between 1897 and the 
end of 1903 was twelve and a half per 
cent for the United States. It was ten 
per cent in the middle States, seven per 
cent in the Rocky Mountain region and 
on the Pacifie Slope, and three per cent 
in Ohio and Indiana. It was twenty- 
seven per cent in the section comprising 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, the Indian Terri- 
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tory, Texas, and New Mexico. There 
could searcely be a more significant index 
of advancing wealth, population, and in- 
dustry. 


THE LAND OF CORN AND COTTON. 


The Southwest at this moment is en- 
joying a prosperity unexampled in its 
annals. Last year’s yield of corn, wheat, 
and cotton proved better than was ex- 
pected early in the season, the corn crop 
being particularly good. Land values 
have doubled in much of this region dur- 
ing the past five years; though prices are 
still so much below those prevailing in 
Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, Ohio, Illi- 
nois, and Indiana that the inrush from 
those States continues to be large. 

Traveling salesmen report better busi- 
ness in Oklahoma, Texas, and _ their 
neighbors than in any other part of the 
West. More visitors came to the St. 
Louis Exposition from the Southwestern 
States and Territories than from any 
other part of the country, in proportion 
to population—which was a good test of 
that region’s financial condition. 

3efore the Civil War, when the South 
was proclaiming cotton to be king, cot- 
ton’s realm was in the Atlantic seaboard 
States. But Texas now produces nearly 
a third of the country’s entire crop. Her 
recent average has been about three 
million bales; last year the yield was a 
little more than that. The Indian Terri- 
tory and Oklahoma are beginning to 
figure prominently in eotton production. 
Cotton accounts for much of the pros- 
perity of the Southwest. More and more 
the farmers of that region are raising 
other crops for a living, and using the 
proceeds of their cotton-fields as a sur- 
plus fund. 

Statehood, of course, will give a new 
impetus to the growth of the Territories 
of the Southwest, attracting settlers and 
eapital. It is practically certain that 
Oklahoma and the Indian Territory are 
shortly to become a State under the name 
of Oklahoma. The political future of 
New Mexico and Arizona is more prob- 
lematical, being a subject of controversy 
at Washington as this is written. It is 
variously proposed to admit each Terri- 
tory separately, to admit New Mexico 
while excluding her sister Territory, or 
to unite them into a single State, prob- 
ably under the title of Arizona. The 
question will have been settled before 
this reaches the reader, unless its set- 
tlement is postponed to a later session of 
Congress. 

The State of Oklahoma will start with 
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a population of more than a million— 
about equal to that of Connecticut, and 
considerably above, that of such com- 
monwealths as Maine, Colorado, or 
Washington. If New Mexico and Ari- 
zona should be united, they will have 
about half a million inhabitants. In 
area, they will form the largest State in 
the Union, after Texas. 


THE GROWTH OF THE GULF PORTS. 


Through the growing popularity of the 
Gulf ports as outlets for the country’s 
merchandise, the Southwest is bound to 
be a great gainer. The statistics of the 
last fiscal year show a falling off in the 
exports of the Atlantic ports, as com- 
pared with the previous year, but the 
Gulf ports made a gain in exports of 
seventeen per cent. 

This gain is due to several causes. 
More and more the great railways are 
establishing terminals at the Gulf out- 
lets. From the chief productive centers 
of the Mississippi Valley the distances 
to these points are shorter than to the 
Atlantic, and the grades are easier. In 
population, productivity, and general in- 
dustrial and commercial importance, the 
southern end of the vast Mississippi 
Valley is growing with disproportion- 
ate rapidity. The Southwest’s pull on 
the population center of the United 
States is shown by the fact that during 
the decade ending with 1900 that point 
moved fourteen miles westward and 
three miles southward. 

The center of the country’s production 
of wheat and of oats, and the center of 
the total area in the country’s farms, 
are now west of the Mississippi. The 
center of the production of cotton, now 
on the western verge of the State of 
Mississippi, and the center of the pro- 
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duction of corn, now in the western part 
of Illinois, will cross the big river be- 
fore 1910. More than sixty-five per cent 
of the country’s exports already origi- 
nate west of the Mississippi. 


GALVESTON AND THE PANAMA CANAL. 


For all the region between the Missis- 
sippi and the continental divide of the 
Rockies, the Texas ports, chiefly Galves- 
ton, will be the natural outlets to the 
sea. In aggregate value of merchandise 
exports Galveston has left Charleston, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, and Boston 
far behind. In the last fiseal year she 
stood third among American ports in 
the value of her merchandise shipments, 
New York and New Orleans being the 
only two ahead of.her. She has gained 
so rapidly on New Orleans in recent 
ycars, and the Crescent City led her by 
so slight a margin in 1904, that for the 
twelve months ending with next June it 
seems safe to predict that the Texas sea- 
port will take second place. 

For 1904 Galveston was fourth in her 
exports of live stock, third in bread- 
stuffs, second in ecotton-seed products, 
and first in wheat and cotton. Her wheat 
exports were not far from double those 
of New York and New Orleans taken to- 
gether. 

Much has been said of the benefits 
which the Panama canal will bring to the 
United States by giving us a short cut 
to the Pacific littoral of our own conti- 
nent, to the west coast of South America, 
and to Asia and Australia. Undoubtedly 
the isthmian waterway will open new 
markets to Galveston and other Texas 
ports, existent and projected, and will 
be a powerful influence in enabling the 
Southwest to score further industrial 
and commercial conquests. 


WORK 
THE comforter of sorrow and of care ; 
The shortener of way prolonged and rude ; 
The lightener of burden hard to bear ; 
The best companion ’mid the solitude ; 
The draft that soothes the mind and calms the brain ; 
The miracle that lifts despair’s thick murk ; 
When other friends would solace bring, in vain, 
Thank God for work ! 


That boon for which the prince in splendor sighs 
But which attends the humble peasant’s lot ; 
Without which, castles but as prisons rise, 
And with which, prisons crush but strangle not. 
The sum of life ; all evil’s sovereign cure ; 
The measure of employer as of clerk ; 
The true nobility’s investiture— 
Thank God for work ! 





Edwin L. Sabin. 
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THE CULMINATION OF MRS. CARRINGTON’S CAREER AS A MATRIMONIAI, CAMPAIGNER. 


BY LEIGH GORDON GILTNER. 


I. 


THINK it will be readily conceded 

that the achievement of adequate al- 
lianees for five dowerless daughters re- 
quires. skilled generalship; but our 
mother, if I may say so without apparent 
disrespect, was a seasoned campaigner. 
Reversing the usual order of things, she 
had met her Waterloo at the outset—in 
me, her eldest; but so far from succumb- 
ing, as a weaker nature might have done, 
she rallied her forces and marched on to 
a series of signal triumphs, eventually 
“arranging ”—as the English put it— 
brilliant marriages for Marcia, Kate, and 
Geraldine, all of whom were fortunately 
prettier and more pliable than I. 

Poor mamma, with the enthusiasm of 
inexperience, had opened her initial cam- 
paign on the eve of my début. She had 
allowed her hopes to run high, because, 
as she graciously assured me in taking 
account of stock, I was, “though not 
pretty, perhaps, certainly handsome and 
distinguished-looking, possessed of the 
usual accomplishments, average intelli- 
gence, an amiable disposition, and an 
aristocratic lineage calculated to offset 
a deficiency in the matter of dowry.” 

Alas for her hopes! What had prom- 
ised to prove a brilliant engagement 
turned out a disastrous defeat. Society 
readily conceded my air of distinction. 
There were not wanting those who were 
good enough to pronounce me _ hand- 
some, or even something more; and half 
a dozen men promptly proceeded to 
dangle. But here mamma’s ideas and 
mine began to differentiate. The men 
whom I fancied—there was, fortunately, 
no particular one—failed, for one rea- 


son or another, to meet her requirements; ° 





while the eligibles she corralled—I beg 
her pardon, for she would find that 
graphic term unforgivable—were not in 
the least to my liking. At twenty-three, 
she had begun to regard me as a difficult 
proposition; at twenty-five as a serious 
problem; as I neared twenty-eight she 
practically abandoned hope, and when I 
reached thirty she acknowledged her de- 
feat and ran up a flag of truce. 


Stigmatized a confirmed spinster, I 
was relegated to the rear ranks, there to 
serve as a background for my younger 
sisters. At least, this was mamma’s pro- 
gram for me. Her idea was that I should 
cheerfully assume the réle of foil, thank- 
fully accepting the crumbs that fell from 
my sisters’ tables, entertaining the left- 
overs, and playing gooseberry generally. 

She was not pleased when I declined to 
serve, thrusting upon her instead the 
necessity of casting herself into the 
breach and earrying off ineligibles to the 
conservatory to examine the orchids, 
while the favored swain held possession 
of the field and the drawing-room sofa. 
She did it gracefully, be assured—far 
better than I could have done. She pos- 
sessed unlimited tact; she had the most 
infectious little laugh and the most de- 
lightful manner imaginable, and she did 
her best to make the medicine she ad- 
ministered palatable. Oh, no doubt about 
it,mamma could be thoroughly charming 
when she wished. She could also be dis- 
tinetly otherwise. 

As I have said, the three married sis- 
ters were all sufficiently attractive, but 
it was Tessie, the youngest—christened 
Teresa—in whom mamma’s __ fondest 
hopes were centered. Tessie was by far 
the prettiest and most pliant of her 
tribe; in addition to which she was 
blessed with the kittenish little ways that 
men find so fetching. Her appealing 
“Don’t you think so?” uttered with a 
flattering emphasis and a fleeting up- 
ward glance, was sufficient to work havoe 
in the heart of the most confirmed eyniec. 
She was the perfect embodiment of the 
“clinging vine,” and any number of 
sturdy masculine oaks stood ready to 
offer their support. Men flocked about 
her, but mamma had too keen an appre- 
ciation of values to accept the first 
-asual bid. 

I think she even dreamed, for a time, 
of a title; but a careful consideration 
of papa’s bank account soon put that be- 
yond the bounds of possibility; so, like 
the wise tactician she was, she pro- 
ceeded to train her guns upon more vul- 
nerable intrenchments. She never for a 
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moment admitted her maneuvers; but we 
all understood perfectly, though we 
didn’t dare say so, when she one day 
announced that we should spend the sum- 
mer at Belleair, a stupid little resort 
somewhere in Virginia, that it was be- 
cause Walter Stuyvesant, the most 
eligible parti of the season, had declared 
his intention of running down for a 
month or two to his country place in that 
vicinity. 

Now I really didn’t in the least want to 
go to Belleair. A spinster of thirty-two 
is as much out of place at a summer re- 
sort as a pulpit is at a prize-fight; but 
mamma insisted, and—I went. People 
usually do go whenever and wherever 
mamma insists. So I decided to make 
the best of it, and even to appear, if 
necessary, in the ungrateful roéle of 
“ gooseberry.” I was devoted to Tessie, 
and while I had met Mr. Stuyvesant but 
twice, I had been sufficiently impressed 
with his good points to hope that mam- 
ma’s plans might not misearry. 

My one fear was lest she should over- 
reach herself. Mamma, though clever, is 
at time a little too palpable. Start her 
on the Pyramids and she is sure to revert 
to Tessie. She would have made a for- 
tune as a promoter. Poor Tess had al- 
ready been advertised as thoroughly as 
any brand of cereal food or cold cream 
on the market; her picture—to mamma’s 
utter surprise and indignation, of course 
—had appeared in all the society papers 
of our own and neighboring cities; her 
every movement was chronicled; her 
every charm and accomplishment ex- 
ploited—till I began to wonder if there 
wasn’t danger of overdoing the matter. 

Fortune seemed to smile upon our 
hopes. A day or two after our arrival in 
Virginia, Mr. Stuyvesant ran down to 
Beechmont, drove over that evening to 
the hotel, and thereafter spent much of 
his abundant leisure at Belleair. He was 
clearly captivated by Tessie’s beauty and 
charm, and mamma fairly surpassed 
herself in her treatment of the situation. 
I did my best to second her efforts. I’m 
not always so altruistic, but I certainly 
did sacrifice myself on the altar of sis- 
terly devotion that summer. I wore un- 
becoming shades, the better to set off 
Tessie’s carefully chosen toilets; I 
brought my own brunette type into un- 
flattering contrast with her delicate 
blond beauty; I schooled myself to be 
present when necessary, and to efface 
myself when superfluous. 

I did not propose that Tessie should 
be subjected to the sort of thing that 


had made my life what it was. All I had 
asked from the start was to be let alone. 
I didn’t fancy the men mamma obliging- 
ly selected for me, and I saw no real rea- 
son, at the time, why I should marry any 
one of them. I saw later. I learned that 
the world regards spinsterhood as a 
species of disgrace, to be avoided at any 
sacrifice of personal inclination. Papa’s 
tone in reference to me became apologet- 
ic; that of my married sisters and friends 
sareastic or patronizing; while poor 
mamma looked upon my state of single 
blessedness as a family skeleton which 
could not be kept in the closet. ; 

I had long wished to go out into the 
world and undertake my own support; 
but mamma exclaimed in horror at the 
thought of a Carrington earning her own 
livelihood, and thereby losing caste; so 
I stayed on at home, dependent on my 
parents’ bounty, and—well, my lot wasn’t 
exactly a happy one. I determined that 
pretty Tessie shouldn’t meet a like fate 
through mamma’s too zealous endeavors; 
so I devoted myself to toning down the 
maternal maneuvers for the capture of 
her quarry. The latter was thirty-five, 
good-looking, rich, and in every way 
eligible—which goes without saying, 
— mamma had singled him out for 

ess. 


II. 


As the days passed, mamma, whose 
cleverness I had perhaps underrated, 
evidently perceived that matters were 
progressing satisfactorily without her 
assistance; so she abandoned herself with 
an easy conscience to the allurements of 
bridge and the gossip of the frumps who 
infested the hotel piazza. This left me 
wholly to my own devices, and to the 
amiable persecution of a gouty widower, 
whose amenities made me ill. 

Meantime Tessie walked and rode and 
drove and danced with Mr. Stuyvesant, 
whose devotion left nothing to be de- 
sired. He was certainly the most con- 
siderate of men; he omitted no possible 
attention to his prospective sister-in- 


law; he even took pains to distinguish 


me with courtesies and invitations—of 
which I evinced my appreciation by in- 
variably declining them. It wasn’t al- 
ways easy. There was such an air of 
genuine good-fellowship and kindliness 
about Walter Stuyvesant that it was diffi- 
eult to resist his overtures, even when 
one understood perfectly that his inter- 
est was entirely impersonal—the over- 
flow of his devotion to one’s sister. 
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One perfect moonlight evening, for in- 
stance, when I had gone early to my 
room, and was, truth to say, feeling a 
trifle lonely and dreary, he sent up a 
hastily penciled note, urging me to come 
for a row on a pond in the vicinity, 
known by courtesy as “the lake.” I 
found it necessary to remind myself 
sharply of the “days of the years of my 
pilgrimage,” and of the skilfully con- 
cealed gray hairs in my pompadour, be- 
fore I could bring myself to plead a head- 
ache and beg to be excused. 

A few days later, when he drove up to 
the hotel piazza behind a dashing pair 
of bays, and asked me to go for a spin, 
I was obliged to repeat inwardly a salu- 
tary formula I had prescribed for my- 
self: “Spinster, aged thirty-two; purely 
perfunctory politeness ”—before I could 
answer with proper resignation: 

“Thank you very much. I should be 
charmed, but that I’ve promised to put 
in the afternoon at pinocle with Mr. 
Mason.” 

Mr. Mason was the gouty widower, and 
I detested equally the man and the game. 

Ten minutes later, when I saw Mr. 
Stuyvesant drive down the avenue, with 
Tessie looking her loveliest beside him, 
I couldn’t repress a little sigh—of satis- 
faction, of course. Why shouldn’t I be 
satisfied? Things were going even better 
than we had hoped, and there was no rea- 
son—no reason in the world—but I 
sighed again as I dealt the cards, with 
old Mr. Mason ogling me across the 
table. 

Next morning, as I sat reading at the 
end of the piazza least frequented by the 
frumps, Mr. Stuyvesant dashed up—he 
rode superbly, as he was probably aware 
—dismounted, and advanced straight to- 
ward me, though I had given him an ab- 
sent and impersonal bow calculated to 
make it possible for him to pass by with- 
out stopping. 

“Miss Carrington,” he began in his 
pleasant voice, “I’ve come to beg that 
you, your mother, and Miss Tessie will 
give me the pleasure of letting me drive 
you over to Beechmont for luncheon on 
Thursday.” 

I opened my lips to decline, but he 
laughingly anticipated me with: 

“Oh, I’m quite sure you can’t fore- 
see a headache this far in advance, and 
(m asking the indispensable Mr. Mason 
in your especial honor, so you’ve no pos- 
sible or impossible excuse! Do say you'll 
come!” 

I murmured that I should be delight- 
ed, though I was afraid my facial ex- 


pression didn’t bear out the statement. 
Mr.\Stuyvesant confirmed the fear. 

“You don’t quite look the part,” he 
said, smiling, “but as a special induce- 
ment, I might mention that Stacey’s 
yacht is in from the Mediterranean, and 
he’s promised to run down for the week- 
end. You remember Stacey, perhaps?” 

I remembered perfectly. Arthur 
Stacey was one of the men who had 
dangled during my first season—to 
Mamma’s intense disapproval. She pro- 
nounced him “a _whited sepulcher”; 
and, indeed, he wasn’t quite so seraphic 
as he looked, I fear. Still, we were al- 
ways the best of friends, and though I’d 
seen little of him for the past few years 
—he was always cruising in some un- 
heard-of locality—we exchanged ocea- 
sional letters and remained good com- 
rades. I knew that mamma would scheme 
to engross his attention and leave me to 
Mr. Mason, if possible; but I weleomed 
the prospect of circumventing her, with 
Arthur’s able assistance. 

“That is an inducement, indeed, 
though I am sure none was needed. Mr. 
Stacey and I are old friends,” I said. 

My interlocutor gave me a_ sudden 
keen glance; then with a courteous “I 
shall expect you,” he lifted his hat and 
moved away. 


III. 


WueEn Thursday morning came it was 
necessary for me to repeat the prescribed 
formula any number of times to keep 
down my rising spirits. To my mind, the 
saddest sign on earth is a kittenish spin- 
ster; and I had found from experience 
that the contemplation of my age and 
infirmities was the sovereign remedy for 
that sort of thing. I honestly liked Ar- 
thur Stacey, who as honestly and openly 
liked me, and I was sure that I might 
frankly show my pleasure in his society 
without having him regard my friend- 
liness as the advances of a maneuvering 
old maid. Then, too, being a background 
grows a trifle tiresome, and I felt it 
would be a relief to dropthe réle even for 
a day, So I was in high feather, despite 
the fact that old Mr. Mason, from whom, 
with the instinct of self-preservation, I 
had taken the reins, was beside me, while 
mamma and Tessie chatted cheerfully 
on the rear seat of the carriage. 

Arthur was unaffectedly pleased to see 
me, and we had much to say to each 
other, regardless of mamma; but some- 
how, as we explored the imposing old 
mansion, and_ strolled through the 
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grounds surrounding it, it was my host, 
instead, whom I found at my side. Truly 
the perfection of courtesy, I thought, to 
sacrifice his own inclinations, turn Tessie 
over to his guest, and devote himself to 
the spinster sister!—though I should 
have been more comfortable with Arthur. 

When we went in to luncheon, I was 
surprised to find myself honored with a 
seat at Mr. Stuyvesant’s left hand—he 
took mamma in, of course; but I ex- 
plained this as the deference due to age. 
3ut after lunch, when we strolled out to 
the stables to inspect the horses, and my 
host again joined me, I began to fear 
that there had been a lovers’ quarrel, and 
to maneuver in a fashion that mamma 
couldn’t have surpassed to throw them 
together. But to no purpose. Tessie 
chatted cheerfully with Arthur Stacey, 
while Walter Stuyvesant, to do him jus- 
tice, concealed his feelings admirably, 
and appeared no less content. 

All day an unusual and inexplicable 
bitterness had been growing within me. 
Things seemed so unequally divided in 
the world. Tessie, through no particular 
merit of hers, had been dowered with 
everything heart could desire—youth, 





beauty, love, the prospect of a life of 
ease in this stately ancestral mansion, 
for which she wouldn’t care in the 
least; while I—but I strove to banish 
somber thoughts, and to get such reflex 
pleasure as I might from her happiness. 

The horses displayed for our inspec- 
tion were superb—my devotion to horse- 
flesh amounts to a passion—and I envied 
Tessie more than ever as the grooms led 
out one prancing, satin-skinned beauty 
after another. Tess takes no interest 
whatever in the horse, except as a means 
of locomotion; but she displayed a credit- 
able degree of enthusiasm, which served 
to offset a very palpable ignorance, and 
gushed in the prettiest possible fashion. 
When the Conqueror, a magnificent 
black, the pride of the Beechmont 
stables and his owner’s heart, was 
brought out, she went into raptures. 

“T am rather proud of the Conqueror, 
I eonfess,” our host said modestly. “I 
hope to win a matinée event or two with 
him this season. He has a mark, you 
know.” 

“A mark?” Tessie echoed in prettiest 
distress. “ Oh, not really? Where?” 

I saw Arthur’s eyes dance, but with 
ready tact Mr. Stuyvesant saved the sit- 
uation. 

“ At the Readville track last autumn,” 
he said gravely; “ two minutes and seven 
seconds to wagon.” 
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“He’s a perfect dear!” Tessie cried 
ecstatically, and before we cou! guess 
her intent she had darted toward the 
handsome creature and stretched out a 
slender hand to caress the tapering 
muzzle. 

Ere the groom had half uttered his 
warning cry, “Look out, miss! He’s 
vicious! ” the pampered brute had made 
a savage forward lunge, ears back, eyes 
rolling, and teeth threateningly dis- 
played. 

At a bound a tall figure was between 
them; one powerful hand thrust the 
trembling girl back to safety, while the 
other caught at the brute’s halter. The 
next instant the black’s teeth had closed 
with a vicious snap on his owner’s arm. 

It was all over in a second. Half a 
dozen stablemen sprang to the groom’s 
assistance; the treacherous brute, cowed 
and sullen, was led back to his stall, and 
Mr. Stuyvesant, perfectly calm and com- 
posed, joined us and turned toward the 
house—but not before I had noted that 
the handkerchief he had hastily bound 
about his wrist was stained with blood. 

“You are injured?” I queried, de- 
spite the protest in his eyes. 

“A mere serateh, Miss Carrington. 
My housekeeper de 

Mamma saw her opportunity. 

“ Oh, by no means!” she protested. “T 
confess myself a trifle nervous, but if you 
will allow one of the girls £4 

She shot a glance at Tessie which was 
a command; but Tessie covered her-eyes 
with a little shriek. 

“Oh, no, no, I ecouldn’t, really,” she 
whimpered. “The sight of blood makes 
me faint!” 

I cast myself into the breach. He 
should see that spinster sisters-in-law 
have their occasional uses. 

“Tf Mr. Stuyvesant will permit 
me ” T ventured. 

“Tf you will be so kind, Miss Carring- 
ton.” 

The housekeeper bustled in with ban- 
dages, salves, and ointments sufficient to 
stock a hospital, and the whole party 
looked interestedly on while I bound up 
the injured wrist with fingers made 
steady by a constant repetition of my 
faithful formula. I needed it, I assure 
you, for as I touched the strong white 
hand Walter Stuyvesant held out to me 
I was conscious of a sudden disquieting 
thrill. 

I kept my gaze fixed steadfastly upon 
my task; but when, having set the last 
stitch in the bandage, I perforce lifted 
my eyes, I met those of my host fixed 
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upon me with an expression which—but 
of course only the inanity of advanced 
years induced the fancy. Still, I felt 
myself flushing foolishly, and I inwardly 
blessed Arthur Stacey, who seized the op- 
portunity to declare that he was sure he 
was going to faint and needed my minis- 
trations instantly! 

Late that afternoon, as we stood on the 
terrace waiting for the carriage to be 
brought round, I found myself saying, by 
way of making conversation: 

“T fear I’ve been guilty of coveting 
my neighbor’s goods to-day, Mr. Stuy- 
vesant. I feel defrauded that Grand- 
father Carrington left us only his an- 


cient name and a stock of tiresome 
traditions instead of ancestral acres 


and a historic home!” 

My host, in answer, said something in 
a tone so low—the ubiquitous Mason was 
within earshot—that I caught only its 
general drift. I took it that he had con- 
strued my innocent remark as a hint, 
and was offering me a home with him- 
self and Tessie. I felt some expression 
of appreciation incumbent upon me, but 
he spared me the necessity by going on 
at once: 

“Your mother has very kindly asked 
us to join you at dinner at the hotel this 
evening, Miss Carrington. If you'll give 
Stacey your seat in the carriage, [ll be 
happy to drive you over, if I may.” 

My worst fears were realized. Un- 
doubtedly there had been a misunder- 
standing between the lovers, and it was 
my cue to give them a chance for recon- 
ciliation. All day, despite mamma’s ef- 
forts, they had had not a moment alone 
together, and I realized that it was in- 
cumbent on me to arrange an oppor- 
tunity. 

“T should be delighted,” I heard my- 
self saying, “but it would be nothing 
short of murder to allow Mr. Mason to 
tool that spirited pair! He simply can’t 
drive, and filial duty forbids that I 


should leave mamma to his’ tender 
mercies. Tessie——” 


To my utter surprise, instead of the 
expected gleam of gratitude, an angry 
flush erossed his face. 

“Tt probably hasn’t occurred to you 
that Stacey’s an expert whip,” he said 
in a tone I had never heard him use be- 
fore. “Why not say frankly that you 
don’t wish—I beg your pardon, really. 
Of course I’ve no right to sacrifice my 
guests’ pleasure to my own.” 

I felt uncomfortable, realizing that I 
had somehow blundered, though my in- 
tentions were of the best. It was not 
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until I found myself on the front seat 
of the carriage, with Arthur beside me 
and mamma and Mr. Mason at our 
backs, while Tessie beamed from the high 
seat of Walter Stuyvesant’s stanhope, 
that I began to reap the reward of an 
approving conscience. 

Mr. Stuyvesant had forgiven—or for- 
gotten—my rudeness by the time we 
reached Belleair, and we had such a jolly 
evening that I quite forgot my years and 
infirmities. Mamma was so pleased with 
the progress of Tessie’s affair that she 
allowed me to talk to Arthur for two 
hours on the shadowy veranda without 
onee appearing, to ask him to examine 
the orchids—the non-existence of which 
in the vicinity wouldn’t have troubled 
her in the least had she been disposed to 
interrupt our téte-a-téte. 





EV: 
Two or three days passed. Arthur 
Stacey returned to New York. Mr. 


Stuyvesant continued to haunt Tessie’s 
footsteps, and mamma continued to 
beam; though I was sure she would feel 
more comfortable when the affair was 
formally settled. She was considering 
announcing our immediate departure as 
a means of hastening the climax, when 
one night, as I sat alone on the piazza, 
while Tessie danced in the ball-room and 
mamma played bridge in the parlor, a 
horseman dismounted at the steps, flung 
his reins to a waiting groom, and came 
straight toward the secluded spot where 
I was sitting. 

“Miss Carrington,” Walter Stuyve- 
sant’s voice said abruptly, “ you haven’t 
a headache this evening, I trust?” 

I was surprised into admitting that, 
for the nonce, I found myself free from 
that convenient malady. 

“And you don’t happen to have any 
engagement with the perennial Mason?” 

I said I had not. 

“Then perhaps you'll come for a stroll 
with me?” 

I understood at onee. It was some- 
thing about Tessie, of course. I caught 
up a wrap submissively, and, feeling very 
old and motherly and_ bless-you-my- 
children-y, set off with him down the 
winding path that led to the springs. 
Glaneing furtively up at the stalwart 
six-feet-two of masculinity beside me, I 
was devoutly thankful—at least, I tried 
to be—that dear little Tessie had found 
such a safe haven, when it might have 
been some titled roué instead. 

Suddenly, in the midst of my felicita- 
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tions, my escort paused and turned 
sharply upon me. 

“Miss Carrington,” he said, “I’m go- 
ing to be rude enough to ask you openly 
why you persistently avoid and snub me. 
Just what have I said or done to ineur 
your dislike?” 

Here was a state of things! I avoid 
and snub him, indeed! Snub the bright- 
est luminary on the matrimonial horizon, 
the star of all our hopes! Had my stupid 
sensitiveness wrought the ruin of our 
plans? Was Tessie to lose this golden 
opportunity through the blundering of 
her spinster sister? Heaven forbid! 

“Oh, my dear Mr. Stuyvesant,” I pro- 
tested, “I assure you I have only the 
highest admiration and respect sf 

I was interrupted by an exclamation 
that sounded suspiciously like—but as 
I am not positive, I won’t record it. 

“Miss Carrington—Anne!” I stood 
transfixed. “Don’t you understand, 
don’t you see that it isn’t only your re- 
spect and admiration I want?” 

I only stared stupidly at him. 
dazed. 

“Of course I’m an idiot to press the 
point,” he went on bitterly, “ when you’ve 
shown me in every possible way that my 
society is distasteful to you; but Iwant to 
have it out with you here and now. You 
shall tell me why you detest me, Anne, 
and have the satisfaction of refusing 
me as ignominiously as you like. You 
see I haven’t a spark of proper pride 
left; I’d rather love you against your will 
than be fawned upon by another woman. 
Anne, dearest, I love you—I want you. 
Will you marry me?” 

I kept faneying that my senses de- 





I was 


ceived me. Surely I had not heard 
aright! 
“TJ—I beg your pardon?” I stam- 


-mered. 

“T love you, Anne. 
my wife.” 

“But,” I faltered desperately, “I— 
I’m an old maid!” 

“T hope’to remedy that.” 


I want you for 
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“T shall be thirty-three in March.” 

I made the dread disclosure with 
bated breath, and watched and waited 
for the fell effect. I was almost positive, 
though his face was in shadow, that I 
saw him smile. 

“The fact of your extreme antiquity 
doesn’t materially affect my feeling for 
you. I’ve reached the patriarchal age of 
thirty-six, myself.” 

“ Tessie—~-’ I began, and stopped. 

How could I confess the vulgar fact 
that Tessie had been brought to Belleair 
deliberately with a view to capturing him 
and that he had unwittingly upset our 
calculations ? 

“Tessie?” he said. “ Tessie? It isn’t 
possible you fancied I thought of Tessie 
—like that? She’s a dear little thing, 
but I’d as soon own an automatic toy doll 
—no, I don’t mean that exactly, but %I—. 
we’re only the best of comrades. I talk 
to her of you by the hour, and she prat- 
tles to me about young Grantley, and so 
we get on famously. But Anne, Anne 
dear, you’re the one woman in the world 
for me—just the sort of splendid, regal, 
stately creature I’ve dreamed of as the 
mistress of my home, the sharer of my 
name, my life. Ah, sweetheart, I’ve 
fancied many sorts and conditions of 
women in my time, but never sufficiently 
to ask one to be my wife—till now. Anne, 
-an’t you love me a little?” 

I didn’t say anything. It wasn’t nec- 
essary, really. I simply lifted my eyes 
to his—and then 

And then—the ubiquitous Mr. Mason, 
returning from his nightly draft at the 
mineral spring, emerged from the treach- 
erous shadows some twenty feet away— 
and suddenly stopped short. Mr. Stuyve- 
sant and I were standing discreetly on 
opposite sides of the path when he ad- 
vaneed; but we found it wholly unneces- 
sary to break the news to mamma, or to 
any one else, when we reached the house. 

Of course mamma got the eredit of 
making the match. And perhaps, in a 
way, she had earned it, 








THE DIFFERENCE. 


Two watched the weary sun sink swiftly low 
And plunge beneath the sea in golden light ; 
The one beheld the wondrous afterglow, 
The other but the dusk of growing night. 


Beside the sick-bed of a passing friend 
They heard the quiet sigh of final breath ; 

One saw the birth of Life without an end, 
His comrade but the icy hand of Death. 





Edmund W. Putnam. 
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